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BOOK SEVENTH. 


From the Reſtoration of C H A RLES IL. to 


FAHARLES II. was in the thirtieth year „ C. 660 
of his age when he took poſſeſſion of the 
throne with thoſe advantages. He had taken pains — | 
in cultivating his underſtanding. He underſtood | 
mechanics and ſhip-building ; was well acquainted 
with the hiſtory and politics of the moſt remark- 
able ſtates in Europe; he poſſeſſed a natural fund 
of humour and vivacity, together with the moſt 
inſinuating addreſs, and the power of pleaſing in 
converſation. He was a latitudinarian in religion, 
| Careleſs, indolent, and extremely addicted to plea- 
fure. The people, partly in imitation of the king's 
jovial diſpoſition, and partly from the nature of the 
human mind, ſo apt to be hurried from one ex- 
treme to another, gave a looſe to intemperance, 
and the whole kingdom was filled with riot and ex- 
ceſs. The firſt object that ingroſſed the attention 
of Charles after his reſtoration, was the choice of 
| " "MEM his 
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4. C. 1660. his council, into which (though it chiefly conſiſted 


of zealous royaliſts) he; from political views, ad- 
mitted ſome chiefs of the preſbyterian party, ſuch 
Jas the earl of Manche ſter, Iban lord chamber- 
lain; lord 5 Y, 7 Anneſley created earl 
of Angleſey; Albley Cooper, and Denzil Hollis 
preferred to the dignity of barons. The dukedom 
of Albemarle was conferred upon Monk ; and 
admiral Montague was created earl of Sandwieh. 
The Kingfhifeed the burden of affairs in a good 
meaſure from his own ſhoulders on thoſe of his 
brother the duke of York, who excelled Charles in 
application, as much as he fell ſhort of him in ca- 
pacity. He was proud, vindictive, arbitrary, and 
bigored to the Roman catholic religion, which he 
had embraced in his exile. The king himſelf is 
faid to have been a convert to that perſuaſion; . 
though this was a circumſtance he carefully con- 
cealed; and indeed he ſeemed to laugh at all forms 
of religion. His firſt miniſter was Sir Edward 
Hyde, "lrcly created earl of Clarendon, and high- 
| chancellor England, who had adhered to him 
in all his fortunes, was an upright and excellent 

judge; and ſerved him with equal integrity and 
attackment. He underſtood the temper and diſ- 
poſition of the different parties, which he managed 
with diſcretion, though he ſeems to have been ra- 
ther too inflexible with regard. to the preſpyterians. 
His daughter Anne admitted the duke of York to 
the privilege. of an huſhand,. on promiſe, of mar- 
| beben and her pregnancy being pt, conſequence 
of their ſecret . correſpondence, Charles inſiſted 
upon his performing his promiſe, rather than fix a 
ſain upon the family of ſuch a faithfulſervant. He 
— Ae eſpouſed her, though not without re- 
luctance; and this marriage was extremely diſa- 
greeable to the queen- — 6h who had been al. 
ways averſe to the chancellor, The marquis of 
| | Ormond 
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Ormond;. was now read duke, and n 0. 1666. 
lord- 1 10 of the . e 3 ah earl of. South- 


ſecretary 0 ſtate... 10 £44445 "T5 

The aſſembly G lad and commons Mad now AQ of id 
called The convention,” until the king, on the demnity. 
third day after his arrival, went to the upper houſe; 
and, ſending for the commons, paſſed an, act, by 
which it was declared a parliament. Then they 
proceeded on Ke bill of > ap which met a 
{ome obſtacles, in the: lower houſe, on account of 
the Clauſes to be inſerted. Some members pro- 
poſed to make examples of all thoſe, who had re- 
8 markably exerted themſelves i in favour of the late 
uſür rpation, without paying any regard, to the 
king s declaration from Breda. Many perſons ima 
fur that this propoſal was dictated by Charles 

imſelf, actuated, by the deſire of revenge; and 
diyers libels were privately, erden in order to 
inſpire the public with a., diſtruſt of his ſincerity. 
| With, a view. to diſſipate theſe ſuſpicions, the king 
ſent a meſſage to the arliament, preſſing them to ; 
diſpatch: the act of F +44 conformable to his 
declaration from Breda: a in a fem days, it was 
ſent, to the lords for their concurrence. The com- 
mons had excepted from the benefit of this pardon: 
a very oy of the moſt notorious regicides; but the 
peers. having received a number of petitions from 
the widows and orphans gf thoſe. who had been 
executed by ſentences: of = courts. erected dur- 
ing the uſurpation, inſiſted upon excepting all 
who had fat as judges on ſuch trials. Charles, fear- 
ing that this difference between the houſes might 
W a4 pak of delay, repaired to the houſe of 
lords, and perſuaded them to. paſs the bill, in a pa- 
thetic ſpeech ; repreſenting that his honour was 
concerned; that he intended to except none but 
the immediate murderers of his father; and that 
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dom epended upon the 


2 .aperformantepFtiis e lords, thus li- 
cited, concurred wNh the comb in th rhe 9 6 555 
articles of the-billz but they Wöuld not conſent 


a clauſe relating” bore B+: r Aſs” e 45 
jvdges on the late king. Thi eee 
themſebves in conſequ enee f a aig 1 | Þ, 
which Charles ad e that hon but . fuch as 
ſhould ſurrender themſelves within a ce FW un ie 
could be intitled to his majeſty s me cy. 


mons had inſerted a clauſe to chem of deny 
WRAY | infiftet "Jp fon 
their enjoying the !full: be conn of the 1 | 
as they had manifeſted fach ce in the le 25 
clemency: Afterſevłrul tnfepelit the two hou 
agreed, that in cafe cheſe nineteeff ol "be. 28 
demned by the judges, the kirig fhôu ite 7 
untiFthe pleaſure>of his pgs he. fliament 


ſhowed: be more CTY At length 
bY o mere pong feigh” © 24901" 1 | 
Oliver Crommwell; Bradſhaw; Di 4k We And 


twenty othef members of thar It, already d 
werebcunfiſcated fund ſubjecteti Kal 5 7 19 
nälkles- * kin e pan 
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cherſame' benden and Lafſels Wert con- 
demned in a fmeh and geh e et Ny 
_ any employment. Gliver St. 
venteen other perſons eee e 
forbid - to cept civil — — cal,” up military 
office, on pain of eng ae n e epted from the 
benefit of thevindemnitys All Mob Rad pronounced 
ſentence of death us rips 1590 Folien 
were; declared in capable of being ed members” 
_ of; parliament, on f:exerciſifig''s 10 em ployment, 
excepting Ingoldſby and Tomlin dn. he irft 
hadi been Ne arms Treffe ing the reſtora. 
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tion, the other had been recommended to the favour A. c. 1660. 


of Charles in a meſſage from his father, who had 
been treated with great humaniry by Tomlinſon ; 
and even made a convert of that officer, by whom 
he was attended on the ſcaffold. Sir Henry Vane 
and general Lambert were likewife excepted from 
the act, though they had not been concerned in 
the king's murder. 05 


When Charles gave his aſſent to this act, he Liberatityof 


paſſed another, confirming all the judiciary pro- 


the con ven: 
tion · parliæ · 


ceedings ſince the beginning of the civil war, not- ment. 


withſtanding their illegality; a third for levying a 

capitation- tax to pay the FAA and army; a fourth 
fixing the intereſt of money at fix per cent; and a 
fifth, ordaining that the anniverſary of his reſtora - 
tion ſhould be obſerved as a perpetual holiday. 
Charles took this opportunity to cajole the parlia- 
ment with a flattering ſpeech, in which he hinted 
his own neceſſities. The commons preſented his 
two brothers with a ſum of money; and reſolv- 
ed to ſettle the king's yearly revenue at the rate of 
twelve hundred thouſand pounds: but before they 
could ſettle the funds, he ordered them to adjourn 
to the ſixth day of November, after having paſſed 
an act for raiſing by a land- tax, within the ſpace of 
one month, the ſum of one hundred thoufand 
pounds to anſwer the preſent occaſions of his ma- 
jeſty. They likewiſe continued for ſome time 
longer the tax of ſeventy thouſand pounds per 
month, which they had impoſed in the beginning 


of the ſeſſion. At this juncture the duke of Glou- beun 
ceſter died of the ſmall pox, in the twentieth year g 


* 


of his age: he was a prince of an amiable charac- 
ter, and tenderly beloved by the king, who ſeem- 
ed more afflicted by his death than by any other 
incident of his whole life. . Fa, 
During the adjournment of parliament, Charles 
appointed commiſſioners to proceed upon the —_ 
; | B4 of 
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The execu- 
tion of the 
regicides. 


HISTORY OF, ENGLAND. 
of the regicides; the number of whom, including 


the officers, of the court, and others immadiately 
concerned in that tragedy, amounted, originally 


to ninety. Of theſe, five and twenty were dead; 
nine and twenty had eſcaped. from the kingdom; 
ſeven were deemed proper objects of the king's 


mercy; nine and twenty received ſentence of death; 


but nineteen were reprieved during the king's plea- 


| ſure, becauſe they had. ſurrendered themſelves. ac- 


cording to the proclamation. The ten, devoted to 
immediate execution, were Harriſon, Carew, Coke, 
Peters, Scot, Clement, Scrope, Jones, Hacker, and 
Axtel. Theſe were all. enthuſiaſts, either millena- 
rians or republicans, an bore their fate, not ſimply 
with fortitude, but wWi the e ſpirit and confidence 
of : 1 fe who ſuffered for having done their 
duty me, circumſtances, of ſcandalous barba- 
rity. attended their execution, Harriſon's entrails 


Were torn out, and thrown into the fire before he 


had expired: his head was fixed on the ſledge that 
drew Coke and Peters to the, place of execution, 
with the face turned towards them. The execu- 
tioner,, having mangled. Coke, approached Peters, 
beſmeared With the blood of his friend, and aſked, 
how he liked that work? Peters eyed him with 
diſdain, ſaying, „Lou have butchered a ſervant 


e of God in my ſight; but I defy. your cruelty.” 


After the parliament. adjourned, the king had 


| publiſhed a proclamation vn the ſubject of religion, | 


directing the biſhops how to exerciſe their ſpiritual 


Juriſdiction ; ordaining that a certain number of 
theologiſts ſhould. be choſen to review and alter the 


liturgy; and that no, perſon, ſhould, in the mean 
time, be, obliged to. conform. Nine of the old 


biſhops, ſtill living, were reſtored to their dioceſes. 
Biſhoprics and benefices were offered to the mot . 
diſtinguiſhed preſbyterian miniſters ; hut they were 
refuſed. of, all except Wendel who became biſhop 


of 


HA A L ES I „ 
of Norwich. In the month of October, the prin- 4. C. 166. 
ceſs- dowager of Orange arrived in London; and 
the king was afterwards viſited by his mother, ac- 
companied by the princeſs Henrietta, and Edward | 
prince palatine, brother to prince Rupert. It was Match be- 
at this juncture, that the queen · mother propoſed net - 
the match between her daughter Henrietta and the Henrietts 
duke of Orleans; to which Charles conſented with- af Olen. 
out: heſitation 56, £27 CRE STOR. 

The parliament, meeting on the fixth day of 
November, ſent a ſolemn deputation to con- 
gratulate the queen upon her happy return; and 
the commons preſented ten thouſand pounds to 
each of her daughters: then they took meaſures 
for enabling the king to diſband the army, which 
was gradually reduced; Charles reſerving only a 
regiment of horſe, and another of infantry, as a 
guard to his perſon. It ſettling the king's revenue, 
the commons aboliſhed the court of wards and lie 
veries, in lieu of which he received one hundred 5 
thouſand pounds a year, ariſing from one half of 
the exciſe, eſtabliſhed as a fund in perpetuity for 
that purpoſe; and the other half of the exciſe, to- 
gether with the duty of tonnage and poundage, 
were granted to the king for his life. This affair 
being diſpatched, the parliament ordered the bodies 
of Cromwell, Ireton, Bradſhaw, and Pride, to be 
dug out of their graves, and dragged through the 
ſtreets to Tyburn, where they continued hanging a 

whole day, and then were interred under the gal- 
lows. On a vague report of a conſpiracy againſt 

the life of the king and queen- mother, Deſborough, 

Overton, Morgan, and ſome other officers were 

taken into cuſtody; but upon inquiry, the report 

was found to be without foundation. On the 
twenty-ninth day of December, the king, going 

to the houſe of peers, thanked the two houſes for 

their affection, in the warmeſt expreſſions of gra- 

; | titude: 
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A. C. 1660. titude : the chancellor expatiated on the ſame fub- 
74.1: ject, and then his majeſty diſſolved the parliament, 
ifſolves the The earl of Clarendon, in his ſpeech, touched up- 
convention= on the militia 3 ſaying, he wiſhed they had found 
om time to ſettle it to the mutual ſatisfaction of king 
and people: he likewiſe mentioned a conſpiracy 
for ſurpriſing Windſor, Whitehall, and the Tower 
of London. He affirmed, that many diſbanded 
officers and republicans were concerned in this de- 
ſign; and that they had planned an inſurrection 

in the Weſt, to be headed by general Ludlow. 
A. C. 1661. In the beginning of January, while the king ac- 
Iafarretion COmpanied his mother to Dover, one Venner, a 
by Venner. deſperate enthuſiaſt, and fifth-monarchy-man, ap- 
peared in the ſtreets of London at the head of 
tareeſcore fanatics completely armed, and pro- 
claimed king Jeſus. They ſlew a man becauſe: he 
Beins. declared himſelf for God and king Charles. They 
Ludow., believed themſelves in vulnerable, made a deſperate 
falph. . reſiſtance againſt a body of the trained-bands ſent 
to diſperſe them, and retreated to Kane-wood near 
Hampſtead. Being diſlodged from thence in the 
morning by a detachment of ſoldiers, they returned 
to London, and took poſſeſſion of a houſe, in which 
they defended themſelves againſt a body of troops, 
until the majority was killed. The few ſurvivors 
were taken, tried, condemned, and executed; and 
affirmed to the laſt, that if they had been deceived, 
the Lord himſelf was their deceiver. The king 
uſed great expedition in diſſolving the convention- 
parliament, becauſe a great number of preſbyte- 
rians had been returned among the commons, and 
they.were a check on the condeſcending temper of 
the other members. They had granted the ſup- 
plies ſcantily, and with the appearance of ditrulf; | 
they were averſe to the king's being veſted with 
the whole power of the militia ; nor would they 
have tamely ſuffered the biſhops to reſume their 
| | {eats 
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ſears, in parliament., This mad attempt was locked 4. O 1661. 


on as a confirmation of the conſpiracy; and it 
forniſhed, the fie with a handle to, publiſh a 
pr >clamation againſt all religious, gonventicles, or- 
aiming that the, oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy 
ould be exacted from all perions ſuſpected of dil- 
affection to the government; ſo that the preſbyte- 
rians were confounded with the enemies of the 
ate, under the general appellation of diſſenters. 


8 na 


The king had; not been long reſtored when. he atin . 


LJ 453 


converted his attention to the affairs of Scotlan 

Some members of the council propoſed, that the 

Scots ſhould. be, retained in ſuhjection by means of 

Sa vi kn Nie p- 

a ſtanding army and the forts which had been erect- 
from one e 


. 


of the kingdom to the other, The 
2 


earl of Lauderdale, who had. been taken at the bat- 


tle of Worceſter, .and continued, a priſoner from 
that, event to .the reftoration,.. was now admitted to 
the council, and, ftrenuouſly appoſed; this propoſi- 
tion. He gbſeryed that the Scots had been reduced 
to ſlavery, in conſequence of the efforts they made 
in behalf of his majeſty; and though they were not 
mentioned in the declaration from Breda, the king 
could not, without incurring the imputation of in- 
gratitude, allow, them to remain in a ſtate of 


1 


miſery and Posten, He ſaid they were ſo hum». 
bled, that they, would comply with any terms. of. 
ſubmiſſion to the crown, provided their indepen- 
dency ſhould be reſtored: that the attachment of 
the Scots to their native prince was very warm, and 
would be a great reſource againſt the turbulent 
ſpirit of the Engliſn. Charles was ſatisfied with 
theſe arguments. He ordered the troops in Scot- 
land to be diſbanded, the forts to be razed, the 
Engliſh judges in that country to diſcontinue their 
functions, and a convention of the eſtates to be aſ- 
ſembled> Thoſe who had diftinguiſhed themſelves: 
for their Joyalty, were nominated to the great * . 
| 2 0 


tland. 
3 an 


12 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
A.E. 1661. of tlie ſtate. He appointed the earl of Glencairnz 
| chancellor; the earl of Crawford, treaſurer ;. the 
earl of Caſſils, lord juſtice-general; the earl of Lau- 
derdale, ſecretary of ſtate; and Middleton, now 
created an earl, was ſent down to repreſent his ma- 
jeſty in the office of lord high-commiſſioner.,.. At 
the ſane time the council determined to intimidate 
that nation by ſome. examples of ſeverity. The 
marquis of Argyle had made a journey to London, 
in hope of being admitted to pay his reſpects to the 


king in perſon : but he was arreſted at Whitehall, 
comfiiitted to the Tower, and afterwards ſent down 
L to Scotland to be tried for high treaſon. The 
7 other victim devoted to death was one Guthry, a 

four pedantic preſbyterian miniſter, who had taken 
indecent freedoms with the king, while he reſided 
„ EE 


1 | = ' 4, x 24 2 * 114 By n ; 
Daene Some preſbyterian miniſters finding themſelves 
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"T efdivines at COnfounded with other ſectaries whom they ab- 
| the £2107 Horred, intreated the King to give order for a con- 


ference between them and the biſhops, that both 
pl - fides might candidly examine their, objections to 


" * „ 


the Engliſh liturgy. Charles complied with their 
requeſt : one and twenty ACT Were nomi- 
rated on each ſide, and the conferences were be. 
gun in the houſe of the biſhop of London, who 
hved in the Savoy. The biſhops would not offer 
ſuch an indignity to the church as to make the 
leaſt conceſſion to this ſtubborn ſe&; and the 
preſbyterians exclaimed againſt the liturgy, and 
the ſurplice, as relics of the church of Rome. After 
obſtinate diſpute and virulent altercation, they 


* The king appointed the earls of In the courſe of this year, Charles, 
Orrery and Montrath, in conjunction by his letters patent, eſtabliſhed the 
with Sir Maurice Euftace, chancellor royal ſociety, for the improvement of 
of Ireland, to govern that kingdom as mechanics, mathematics, and natural 
juſtices, until he ſhould have leiſure philoſophy. . _ ER. 
to name a lord lieutenant, 4 1 \ | 

3 parted 
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parted more than ever irritated againſt each 4 C. 2664. 
other. On the twenty-third.day of April, being 
the feſtival of St. George, the king's corpᷣnation 
was celebrated with extraordinary magnificence. | 
Writs had been iſſued for a new parliament to fat 
meet on the eighth day of May; and the court the new 
had influenced the elections fo ſucceſsfully, that“ k. 
the majority of the members returned were ſtrongly 
attached to the hierarchy and the royal prerogative. 
The king, in his firſt ſpeech to both houſes, re- 
commended two bills for confirming the act of in- 
demnity, and made them acquainted with his in- 
tention to eſpouſe the infanta of Portugal, a match 
already concluded, with the advice of his council. 
Sir Edward Turner, ſolicitor- general to the duke 
of York, being choſen ſpeaker, the two houſes 
yoted that thanks ſhould he returned to hib ma- 
jeſty, for this inſtance of his confidence, in com- 
municating his purpoſed marriage to his parlia- 
ment; and that they ſhould go in a body and con- 
gratulate him upon that event. Then they ordered, 
that upon a certain day every member ſhould re- 
ceive the communion, according to the liturgy of 
the Engliſh church, on pain of being expelled. 
They afterwards ordained, that the ſolemn league 
and covenant, the acts for execting the high court 
of juſtice to try the late king, for ſubſcribing the 
engagement again a king and houſe of lords, for 
declaring England a commonwealth, for renounc- 
ing the title of his preſent majeſty, and for the 
fatety of the lord protector, ſhould be burned by 
the hands of the common executioner. _ SI 
The republicans thinking themſelves inſecure nber pats 
from the zeal of this parliament, petitioned the ginay 1 
king that the act of indemnity might be confirm rer the pre- 


* < ſervation of 
ed; and he wrote to the two houſes for this pur- bis majetty's 


pare giving them to underſtand that this ſhould?*** uus 


government. 


be the firſt bill he would paſs. They forthwith 
5 complied 
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A, c. s.. complied with his defire ; and on the tenth day of 


June, he - "wh his aſſent to an act to confirm the 
act of indemnity paſſed in the preceding parlia- 
ment ; and to another, authoriſing the king to re- 
ceive a free and voluntary ae, Herr from his 
ſubjects. The next buſineſs on which the com- 
mons proceeded, was a bill for confiſcating the 
eſtates of the regicides who were dead; and for 
the puniſhment of lord Monſon, Henry Mildmay, 
and Robert Wallop, who, though the king ſpared 
their lives, were reſerved for other pains and penal- 
ties. In conſequence of this act, they were dragged 

on a hurdle to Tyburn, with ropes about their 
necks, and then doomed to perpetual impriſon- 
ment. This complaiſant parliament, in an att for 
the preſervation of his majeſty's perſon and govern- 
ment, extended the penalties of high-treaſon to all 
who ſhould deviſe the death of the king, or any in- 
Jury to his perfon ; who ſhould plot to arreſt, im- 
priſon, depoſe, or wage war againſt him; who 
ſhould inſtigate any foreign power to invade his do- 
minions, or manifeſt this evil intention by word or 
writing. They decreed, that whoever ſhould affirm 
the king was a papiſt or heretic, or excite the ha- 
tred of the people againſt his government or per- 
ſon; ſhould be rendered incapable of exerciſing any 
employment in church or ſtate. They annulled 
the act for excluding biſhops from the houſe of 
lords; they declared that the power of the militia 
belonged to the king alone; and they empowered 
him to diſpoſe of the land-forces. He thanked 
them for theſe marks of their confidence and affec- 
tion; and having paſſed the bills, ordered them to 
adjourn till the twentieth day of November. The 
convocation which ſat during this ſeſſion, did no- 
thing of any conſequence, but grant a benevolence 
to his majeſty, according to the act paſſed for that 


purpoſe. 
| In 
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In Scotland the tide of loyalty ran with nne 0 160 
dinary violence.” The parliament of that kingdom Extravagane 


carried their complaiſance to ſuch extravagance, 
to annul by a reſciſſory act all the laws that had 


paſſed ſince the beginning of their diſputes with 


the late king: ſo that epiſcopacy was of courſe re- 
ſtored. They declared the covenant unlawful, 
and voted an additional revenue to the king, of 
forty thouſand pounds, to be levied by way of excite 


for the maintenance of a ſmall force, which might 
prevent future diſturbances. The marquis of Ar- 


gyle was tried for his compliance with the late uſur- 
pation ; and made ſuch a vigorous defence, that 
the parliament, though bent upon his deſtruction, 
is” have acquitted him of the charge, had not the 
commiſſioner produced letters which he had written 


to Monk, while he commanded in Scotland, ex- 


preſſing his hearty concurrence with the govern- 


ment at that time eſtabliſhed. Being thus baſely 
betrayed by his former friend, he was found guilty, 
and condemned to loſe his head, which was ordered 


to be fixed upon the place from whence: the head 


eondeſgen- 
AS gons of the 
Sc ottiſh par- 


a ment. 


of Montroſe had been lately taken down, and ſo- 


lemnly interred. with the other parts of his body. 
The marquis behaved at his execution with great 


compoſure ; declared himſelf innocent of the late 


king's death; exhorted the people to adhere to the 


covenant, which he called the work of God, and 


died in peace with all mankind. Guthry confeſſed 


all that was laid to his charge, and feemed to glory 
in his ſufferings. On the ladder, he made a kind 


of ſermon to the people, in which he juſtified all he 
had done, and extolled the covenant as the moſt 
meritorious obligation. Sir Archibald Johnſton 
of Warriſton, 'who had been one of Cromwell's 
lords, was now attainted ; but eſcaped into France, 
where he was afterwards ſeized, brought over, and 


executed. Sharp, who had been agent for the 


Scottiſh 
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A.C, 166:. Scottiſh preſbyterians, now deſerted his party, and 


Burnet. 
Rapin. 


plots. 


being conſecrated by the ' biſhop of London, was 
created archbiſhop of St. Andrews. Hamilton, 
Fairfoul, and Leighton, received the fame conſe- 
cration, and were appointed to different ſees in 
Scotland. They obtained from the king a declara- 
tion re-eſtabliſhing epiſcopacy in that kingdom. 
The council ſuppreſſed all ſynods and preſbyteries, 
but ſuch as ſhould be authorized 'by the biſhops. 
The parliament confirmed this reſtoration ; prohi- 
bited all forts of conventicles; re-eſtabliſhed the 
right of patronage; and ordained that all perſons 
in public employments ſhould not only renounce 
the two covenants, but alſo declare in writing, that 
it was unlawful for ſubjects, on any pretence hat- 
ſoever, to engage in ſuch aſſociations, or to take 
arms againſt their ſovereign, EN 


Rumours of In England the cavaliers loudly complained of 


the king's ingratitude, in neglecting and leaving 
them to ſtarve, while their perſecutors, by the act 
of indemnity, enjoyed the immenſe wealth they 
had acquired by the moſt unlawful methods. The 
miniſtry, , on the other hand, filled the city with 


. rumours df plots and confpiracies againſt the king 


and government. Their aim was partly to amuſe 
the public, and partly to animate the people and 
parhament: againſt the nonconformiſts, who were 
ſaid to be the authors of all thoſe combinations. 
The king himſelf, the members of both houſes, 
and eſpecially the earl of Clarendon, hated the 
preſbyterians, and wanted an opportunity to hum- 
ble them, under the general term of Noncon- 
formiſts. The parliament meeting in November, 
petitioned the king to iſſue a proclamation, com- 


manding all reduced officers and ſoldiers to retire 


to the diſtance of twenty miles from London : then 
the commons voted twelve hundred thouſand 
pounds for his majeſty's pretent occaſions. 


The 


CHARLES I. 


17 


The earl of Clarendon, in a conference between 4 C. 661. 


the two houſes, poſitively affirmed that a conſpiracy 


had been formed ſince the month of March, to 


interrupt the peace of the nation. He named 
ſeveral perſons concerned in this plot, the particu- 
lar circumſtances of which he explained; and ſaid, 
that although it had been defeated at London, by 
the precaution taken with regard to the diſband- 
ed officers and ſoldiers, it would, nevertheleſs, be 


proſecuted in different counties of England. The 


two houſes immediately appointed a committee to 
enquire into the affair, that meaſures might \be 


* 


taken to ſecure the peace of the kingdom. This era. 
pretended diſcovery was the foundation of the cor- on- 


poration- act, which was now paſſed in parliament, 


ordaining all mayors, aldermen, counſellors, or 


officers of corporations, to take an oath, importing, 
that they did not think it lawful, .on any pretence 
whatever, to take arms againſt the king; and that 
they abhorred the deteſtable maxim of arming 
_ againſt the king's perſon, under the ſhadow of his 
authority; or even of oppoſing ſuch as ated by 
virtue of his commiſſion, This was a moſt ſcan- 
dalous conceſſion, by which the liberties of England 
were left at the mercy of regal power. The com- 
mittee of both houſes proceeded on their inquiry 


into the nature of the conſpiracy; and the earl of 


Clarendon made an alarming report of a deſign to 
ſurpriſe Shrewſbury, Coventry, and Briſtol : but 
this plot ſeems to have been no other than a fiction 
of the miniſtry, to pave the way for the act of uni- 


formity; for that was no ſooner paſſed than the 
inquiry was laid aſide. 


On the firſt day of March, the king ſending for he king 


the commons to Whitehall, gently reproached 


paſſes the 


them for the little care they had taken to ſettle his ferme. 


revenue; mentioned a republican party that ſtill 
ſubſiſted in the kingdom; expreſſed uncommon zeal 
* 5 for 
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A. c. 1662: for the church of England; gave them to underſtand 


that he had ſent the book of Common-prayer to 
the lords, with his WONG of ſome changes 
which the convocation had thought proper to make 
in it, that it might be more ſuitable to an a& of 
uniformity, which he deſired the lower houſe would 
prepare, without . paſſion or precipitation The 
commons were reſolved to manifeſt their obedience 
in every particular. They brought in a bill to 
proſecute the quakers for refuſing to take oaths in 
courts of judicature, On the nineteenth of May, 
the king gave his aſſent to the act for eſtabliſhing 
uniformity in public worſhip, and in the admini- 
ſtration of the ſacraments. By this ſtatute, which 
began to be in force on St. Bartholomew's day, 
every miniſter was obliged to conform to the wor- 
ſhip of the Engliſh church, according to the book 
of Common-prayer lately reviſed, and to fign a 
declaration approving of that ritual; to take the 
oath of canonical obedience, abjure the ſolemn 
league and covenant, and acknowledge his deteſta- 
tion of the principle of taking up arms againſt the 
king, ar thoſe acting by his commiſſion, on any 
E whatſoever. He was likewiſe reſtrained 
from adminiſtring the ſacraments, unleſs he had 
been previouſly ordained by a biſhop. By an a& 
regulating the militia, all lords lieutenants of coun- 
ties, and their deputies, together with officers and 
ſoldiers, were obliged 'to declare, upon oath, that 
they held it unlawful to take arms againſt the king, 


or thoſe acting by his commiſſion. As another 


inſtance of the parliament's devotion to the king, 


the commons yoted an annul tax of two ſhillings 


upon every hearth, to his majeſty and his ſuc- 
ceſſors: this impoſition, Joined to the tannage and 
poundage, the exciſe, and duty upon merchandize, 


augmented his revenue to a much greater ſum than 
had ever been paid to any of his predeceſſors. 


e 


On 


R AR LBS 
On the twenty-firſt da 


riage with Catharine, In 


| 19 
of May, the king's mar- A. C. 2662. 
ta of Portugal, was cele- The king's 


brated with great magnificence. Though a virtu- marriage. 


ous princeſs, ſhe poſſeſſed no perſonal attractions; 
but Charles was captivated, by her portion, which 
amounted to three hundred thouſand pounds, 
together with the fortreſs of Tangier in Africa, 
and Bombay in the Eaſt-Indies. Notwithſtanding 
all theſe ſupplies, the king dealt out his treafure 
with ſuch al his coffers we 

exhauſted; and he was obliged. to deviſe extraor- 


dinary means to recruit his finances. His difficul- Sale of 


aviſh hand, that his coffers were quickly 


ties were conſiderably increaſed by the expence of Punkük. 


maintaining Dunkirk ;. and therefore he reſolved 
to ſell it for a ſum of money to the French mini- 
ſtry. Clarendon and Southampton, though vir- 
- tuous miniſters, were both concerned in this tranſ- 
action; bur, in all'probability, the expedient was 
firſt propoſed by Charles himſelf. The chancellor 
invited” D'Eſtrades, the French miniſter at the 
Hague, to come over to London, where he 
managed this negotiation ; and the French king 
purchaſed Dunkirk, with all the artillery and 
ammunition. in the place, for the conſideration of 
four hundred thouſand pounds. 3 


1 $ 


F 


While this affair was in agitation, Berkſtead, prccution of 


Cobbet, and Okey, three of the regicides, who had Berkftead, 


arreſted in Holland by Downing the Engliſh reſi- 
dent at the Hague, who had formerly ſerved the 
commonwealth, and been chaplain to the regiment 
commanded by Okey. He now ſeized and con- 
veyed them on board of an Engliſh ſhip, without 
giving them time to claim the protection of the 
States; and they were executed at Tyburn, where 
they behaved with equal moderation and decorum. 
Their trial was ſoon followed by that of Sir Henry 
Vane and general Lambert, who had been excepted 

N C2 ; from 


to th nent ware A; P Ii Cobbet, and 
eſcaped to the continent, were diſcovered,” and O. 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
from the act of indemnity, as principal authors of 


the troubles, though they were not in the number 
S L | 


Two thous 


ſand preſbv- 


terian mini: 
ters reſign 


of thoſe who ſat in judgment upon the king. Their 
execution had been ſuſpended, at the interceſſion 
of the convention- parliament; but this, out of its 
great zeal, petitioned for their trial. Vane was 
indicted for his conduct after the king's death: 
and defended himſelf with great ability. He ſaid, 
that he had acted in obedience to an eſtabliſhed 
authority; and if an acknowledgment of that 
authority was criminal, the whole nation was guilty: 
he pleaded the ſtatute of the ſeventh Henry, 
enacting, That no man ſhould. be_ queſtioned for 
adhering to the eſtabliſhed prince : he diſclaimed 
all the cruelties that had been practiſed upon the 
parliament and the King: he reminded them of 
the perſecution he had undergone for oppoſing the 
uſurpation of Cromwell; and obſerved, that altho 
he could have eſcaped from his enemies, at the 
reſtoration, he choſe rather to ſtay, and give teſti- 
mony with his blood, to the cauſe of liberty which 
he had eſpouſed. The law was ſtrained for his 
conviction ; and he fell, in all probability, a ſacri- 
fice to the manes of the earl of Strafford, againſt 
whom he had acted with the moſt rancorous enmity. 
Though naturally fearful, he was ſo animated by 
his enthuſiaſm, as to bear his fate with fortitude and 
compoſure. When he was brought to the ſcaffold 
to ſuffer decapitation, he ſpoke to the multitude in 
juſtification of the cauſe in which he had embarked; 
but he was filenced by the noiſe of drums and 
trumpets. . Lambert was likewiſe found guilty and 
condemned; but, in conſequence of his ſubmiſſive 
behavjour at his trial, he obtained a reprieve, and 
was confined to the iſland of Gyernſey, where he 
lived twenty years in oblivion. . | 
When the act of uniformity took place, ſo con- 
trary to the king's declaration from Breda, and ſo 


their livings, 155 | much 


© 37 ﬀ C1 4:Rb KB JE 3 | 
- much to the diſhonour of Charles, -two thouſand 
preſbyterian miniſters choſe rather to reſign their 
benefices, and embrace beggary, than ſubſcribe the 
articles. They thought that the biſhops would nor 
venture to expel ſuch a number of popular preach- 
ers; and that the king, who was indifferent to all 
forms of religion, would not ſuffer his promiſe to be 
violated, on account of any religious diſpute. 
Charles was wholly paſſive on this occaſion. He did, 
indeed, hate the manners of the preſbyterians ; 


but he was now directed by the earl of Clarendon, 


who thought it reaſonable that the church ſhould 
be purged of thoſe intruders, who had deformed 
her beauties, perſecuted her miniſters, and taken 


poſſeſſion of her wealth. In order to mitigate in 


ſome meaſure the ſeverity of this act, the king iſſued 
a declaration, promiſing to. uſe his influence with 
the parliament, to concur in paſſing a law by which 
he might be enabled more fully to exert his diſpenſ- 
ing power in favour of thoſe who, from conſcienti- 


A, C. 1662, 


— 


ous motives, could not comply with the act of uni- 


formity. This was intended as a preliminary to a 


general toleration, the benefit of which might 


extend to the catholics, to whom the king had a 


ſecret propenſity. They had ſupported the rights 


of the crown during the late troubles. There was 


a ſplendor and magnificence in their mode of worſnhip 


that captivated the fancy of Charles. The impor- 
tuñities of his mother, and the perſuaſions of thoſe 
with whom he lived in exile, ave ſaid to have pre- 
vailed upon him to embrace that religion ; and his 
brother the duke of York, who had great influence 
over his conduct, was ſuperſtitiouſſy addicted to 


. 


The commiſſioners appointed by parliament to 


ſee the corporation- act put in execution, uſed their 

authority with ſuch rigour, that there was not an 

officer left in any community, who did not warml 
3 eſpouſe 


22 HISTORY or ENGLAND, 

A.C. 1652, eſpouſe the principles of the parliament. They 

: moreover demoliſhed the walls of Glouceſter, 

Coventry, Northampton, and Leiceſter, becauſe 

theſe places in the civil war had diſtinguiſhed them- 

ſelves by their zeal againſt monarchy. About the 

Six fanatics latter end of the year, fix fanatics, were executed 

aconſpiracy, for having engaged in a conſpiracy to murder the 

king, his brother, the duke of Albemarle, and to 

ſurpriſe the Tower of London and the caſtle of 

Windſor. Though no perſon'of conſequence was 

concerned in this deſign, it was repreſented as a 

very ſerious affair by the miniſtry, who pretended 

that Ludlow, and all the republican officers, were 

Burnet, ready to appear in open rebellion. Ludlow had 

Rapin. made his eſcape into Switzerland immediately after 

Hume, the reſtoration ; and there he lived without making 

the leaſt attempt to retrieve the fortune of himſelf 

and his aſſociates. In the courſe of this year, 

admiral Lawſon failing with a ſquadron to the coaſt 

of Barbary, compelled the dey of Algiers to cen- 

clude a peace with England : then the king made 

"Tangier a free- port, and favoured it with particular 
privileges. : 8 

The preſbyterians thinking themſelves unjuſtly 

oppreſſed, -petitioned the king and- council, that 

they might be exempted from the penalties ſpeci- 

fied in the act of uniformity; and his majeſty 

publiſhed a proclamation, declaring, that although 

he adhered with all his heart to that act; never- 


theleſs, out of regard to ſome of his ſubjects, he 


was willing to diſpenſe with their obſerving certain 
A. C. 1664, articles therein contained. This indulgence was 
planned on purpoſe to favour the catholics, and 
therefore tranſacted without the privity and concur- 
rence of the chancellor, whoſe credit with the 
king now began to decline. He was a violent 
enemy to the papiſts, and therefore hated by the 
queen-mother, the duke of York, and the earl of 
| Briſtol, 
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exile. - He now employed all his wit, humour, 


and vivacity, in ridiculing the earl of Clarendon, credit begins 


and rendering that faithful miniſter diſagreeable 


in the eyes of his ſovereign. The chancellor was 


likewiſe deteſted by Mrs. Palmer, the king's 
fayourite concubine, who was afterwards created 
dutcheſs of Cleveland. ; She was a woman aban- 
doned by every ſentiment of virtue and decorum ; 


5 a 
Briſtol, who had turned Roman-catholic during his 4. C. 1563. 


Clarendon's 
to decline. 


proud, revengeful, profligate, "and rapacious. 


Clarendon diſdained to flatter her vanity, or gratify 
her avarice ; therefore all her influence upon 
Charles was uſed to his prejudice. - Sectetary Nicholas, 
the chancellor's intimate friend, was deprived of 
his office, which the king conferred upon his pro- 
feſſed enemy Sir Henry Bennet, a reputed papiſt, 
who was afterwards created lord: Arlington. 
Charles has left very few inſtances of his grati- 
tude upon record. He granted penſions to the 
Pendrells, to Mrs. Lane} and ſome other perſons, 
who had contributed to his preſervation after the 
battle of Worceſter, hut he negle&ed the poor 
cavaliers who” had been ruined by their zeal for 
him and his father's houſe. & ſum of money had 
been once raifed by the parhament for their relief; 
but this was by no means proportioned to their 
merits and neceſſities. Charles was ſo prodigal 


Charles not 
remarkable 
for his gra- 
titude, 


in the articles of his common expence, that he 


could not ſupply them from his own revenue; and 


he found it convenient to employ another ſort of 


people, whoſe affection ' it was neceſſary to con- 
ciliate : ſo that the unfortunate royaliſts being diſ- 
appointed in their ſanguine hopes, loudly com- 
plained of his ingratitude; but he fled from their 
clamours to ſcenes of mirth, jollity, and ſenſual 

pleaſure. 5 
The commons, alarmed at the declaration for 
indulgence, in which the king aſſumed a diſpenſing 
C 4 power, 


The parIa- 


ments aver= 


fion to an 

indulgen« e 
in matters 
of religion. 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
power, and that too, in order to weaken the force 
of the law which they had enacted, preſented an 


_ addreſs, in which they took the liberty to differ in 


opinion from his majeſty, touching the pertormance 
of his promiſe at Breda. They alledged, that this 
was no more than a gracious declaration, that he 
would exert his influence with the parliament in 
favour of tender conſciences : they obſerved, that 
as the parliament did not think proper to adviſe or 
couritenance ſuch indulgence, his majeſty was ac- 
quitted of all obligation towards nonconformiſts, 
They enumerated the inconveniences which might 

ariſe from a toleration z and propoſed, as the moſt 
effectual method to prevent ſchiſms, troubles, and 
diviſions, that the laws ſhould be executed for the 
ſupport of the eſtabliſned religion, according to 
the act of uniformity. Charles, finding his deſigns 
ſo diſagreeable to the commons, thought proper 
to poſtpone it to a more favourable opportunity; 


but the two houſes petitioned him, in another 
addreſs, to iſſue a proclamation, commanding all 


Roman catholic prieſts and jeſuits to quit the king- 


dom, except ſuch as were in the ſervice of the two 


Clarendon 
impeached 
by the earl 
ot Briſtol, 


queens, or belonged to foreign ambaſſadors. The 
king aſſured them of his zeal for the proteſtant 
religion; and the proclamation was publiſhed, 
tho 1gh it produced very little effect. | 

While the commons were employed in ſettling 


the funds for the king's revenue, Charles being 


reduced to great neceſſity, aſſembled them in the 


Banqueting-houſe at Whitehall; and, in the cloſe 
of a flattering ſpeech, replete with profeſſions of 


eternal gratitude, and the warmeſt affection, begged 
a ſupply for his preſent occaſions, which he ſaid 
were extremely preſſing. They could not reſiſt 
his pathetic addreſs; and therefore granted him 


four entire ſubſidies. And the convocation of the 
clergy followed their -example. Although the 


king's 


E 
king's affection was by this time in a great meaſure 
alienated from the earl of Clarendon, he could not 
forget his faithful ſervices and attachment; and 
therefore that nobleman {till retained his office and 
| a certain degree of favour : ſo that the catholic 
party, began to fear he would æetrieve the credit he 
had loſt. This conſideration, in all probability, 
induced the earl of Briſtol to impeach the chancellor 


of high-treaſon. In this ſtrange inconſiſtent charge, 
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he was accuſed of having endeayoured to fix the 


imputation of popery upon the king : of having 
promiſed to uſe his influence in aboliſhing the penal 


laws againſt papiſts: of having conſented to ſome 


articles diſgraceful to the proteſtant religion, in the 
treaty for the king's marriage: of having ſcanda- 
lized his majeſty: adviſed the ſale of Dunkirk : 
reviled both houfes of parliament : enriched him- 
ſelf by ſellipg employments ; and embezzled the 
public money. This impeachment appeared ſo 
void of all foundation and probability, that it was 
rejected by the lords; and the earl of Briſtol was 
ſo much aſhamed of his conduct, that for ſome time 
he did not appear in public. 

In this ſeſſion the commons granted to the duke 
of York, the profits ariſing from the poſt and wine- 
licence offices : ſo that he was enabſed to keep a 
ſeparate court, and live altogether independent of 
his brother. The parliament being prorogued to 
the ſixteenth day of March, the king and queen 
made a progreſs into the weſtern counties; and 
were entertained with great magnificence by the 


univerſity of Oxford. During their abſence from conpgiracy 


London, the miniſtry diſcovered another conſpiracy 
formed by the independents and republicans, to 
ſurpriſe ſeveral towns in the North, and excite a 
general inſurrection: it was an idle ſcheme of ſome 
inconſiderable fanatics and diſbanded ſoldiers ; 


thirty of whom were taken and executed. The 
8 


king 


Kennet. 
Echard, 


| 


of the inde» 


pendenis, 
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king made a handle of this deſpicable attempt, to 
demand, in his ſpeech, at the next meeting of the 
two houſes, that the act for triennial parliaments 
ſhould be repealed; and they complied with his 
requeſt, in conſequence of his affirming, that the 
kingdom was expoſed to continual troubles from 
the ſuggeſtions of a ſet of men, who pretended that 
this parliament was diſſolved by virtue of that act; 


and arrogated to themſelves the right of meeting 


A. C. 1664, 
The king's 
motives for 


a war with 
the Dutch, 


for a new election. 

In the month of April, the commons having 
examined the obſtacles to the trade of the nation, 
voted, That the wrongs, affronts, and indignities, 
offered by the Dutch, in the Indies, Africa, and 


. elſewhere, to the ſubjects of England, had in a 


great meaſure obſtructed the trade of the nation: 
That his majeſty ſhould be intreated to procure 
reparation for theſe wrongs, and take mealures 
for preventing ſuch injuries for the future; for 
which purpoſes the two houſes would aſſiſt him to 
their utmoſt power againſt all oppoſers. This was 
the prelude of a war with Holland, upon which the 
king had been for ſome time determined. Nothing 


more frivolous could be aſſigned for engaging in 


this enterprize. In ſpecifying particulars, the 
Dutch were charged with having taken two Engliſh 


ſhips in the Eaſt-Indies; but they alledged, that 
. thoſe ſhips had been employed in carrying on an 
illicit commerce, and the ſtates had actually depo- 


fited a ſum of money exceeding the value of them, 
until the Engliſh court of admiralty could determine 
the merit of the cauſe. The war owed its origin 
to other motives. Charles, whoſe prodigality kept 


him always neceſſitous, foreſaw that he ſhould be 


able to convert to his private uſe part of the ſup- 
Plies granted for the maintenance of the war: he 
delighted in ſhip-building ; and was ambitious of 
equipping a navy that ſhould give law to all the 

3 maritime 
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maritime ſtates in Europe: his brother longed for A. C. «664. 


an opportunity to ſignalize his courage and power 


as high-admiral, againſt a people he hated, not 
only tor the republican principles, but alſo as one 


of the chief bulwarks of the proteſtant religion: 


the trading part of the nation - looked upon the 
Dutch as the moſt dangerous rivals in commerce 
and the royal African company, 1n particular, had 


been thwarted by the Dutch in fixing their ſettle- 


ments on the coaſt of Guiney. 

The two houſes having preſented an addreſs to 
the king on the ſubject of their vote, he expreſſed 
his ſatisfaction at this inſtance of their zeal for the 
advancement of commerce; ſaid, he would ex- 
amine the particular complaints which had been 
made againſt the ſubjects of the ſtates- general, and 
order his miniſter at the Hague to demand imme- 
diate reparation. Inſtructions were ſent to Down- 
ing for this purpoſe ; but, in the mean time, the 
duke of York, as governor of the royal African 
company, ſent Sir Robert Holmes with 'a ſquadron 
to diſtreſs the Dutch ſettlements on the coaſt of 


Guiney. He drove them from Cape de Verd; Hotlilities 


built a fort at the mouth of the river Gambia; — 


made himſelf maſter of Cape- corſe caſtle, and took the Dutch 


a great number of their trading veſſels. From 


Nova Belgia, which changed its name to that of 


New-York. At this very juncture, admiral de 


Ruyter and Sir John Lawſon had failed with com- 
bined ſquadrons againft the corſairs of Algiers. 
The ſtates were no ſooner informed of the hoſtilities 
committed upon their ſubjects by Holmes, than 
they diſpatched private orders to De Ruyter, im- 


porting, that he ſhould ſail to the coaſt of Guiney, 


and make repriſals on the Engliſh. He aecording- 
ly undertook the voyage, re-eſtabliſhed the Dutch 
1 | in 


, 


on the coaſt 


a of Cuiney. 
thence he ſailed to America, and took poſſeſſion of 5 mY | 
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4. c. 2664. in all their poſſeſſions, expelled the Engliſh from 
ſome of their old ſettlements, and made prize of 
all the ſhips that fell into his hands. Then he 
ſailed to the Weſt-Indies, where he was repulſed in 
an attack upon Barbadoes; and afterwards made 
attempts upon ſome of the Engliſh colonies in 
North America. 33 | 
na au Downing, the Engliſh miniſter at the Hague, 
an ambaſſa- Preſented a memorial to the ſtates, demanding fatis- 
as o faction for the damages done to the Engliſh, which, 
London. he ſaid, amounted to ſeven or eight hundred thou- 
| ſand pounds; and they being willing to avoid a 
war, ſent over Van Goch, as an ambaſſador- extra- 
ordinary to London, to compromiſe the differences 
between the two nations. When he complained 
of the hoſtilities committed by Holmes, Charles 
pretended this was a private difference between 
two companies, of which he would not pretend to 
| take cognizance; and he excuſed his having pro- 
5 hibited the importation of merchandize from Hol- 
land, on account of the plague, which had been 
introduced into that country. Nevertheleſs, he 
continued to make preparations for war with ſur- 
priſing induſtry. He borrowed one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds of the citizens of London, who were 
pleaſed with the proſpect of a war that threatened 
deſtruction to their rivals; and he viſited all the 
docks in perſon, that his preſence might quicken 
the diligence of the workmen. In the month of 
November, the duke of York ſet fail with a 
ſquadron, and falling in with a fleet of Dutch 
merchant ſhips, took one hundred and thirty veſſels, 
which were detained as lawful prize, tho' war was 
.not yet declared. The French king offered his 
mediation, which was accepted by the States-gene- 
ral: but Charles refuſed to enter into any negoti- 
ation, until he ſhould have received entire ſatis- 
/ faction 


To: bo os os 


faction for the loſſes and inſults which his ſubjects 4. c. 1664. 


had ſuſtained. | 


The parliament, before its laſt prorogation, had 1 cm- 


paſſed an act againſt conventicles, ordaining that : 
every perſon convicted of having been preſent at a 


religious meeting of diſſenters, ſhould be fined in the expence 
five pounds for the firſt offence, ten for the ſecond, MM 


and for the third be tranſported to the plantations : 
by this law the preſbyterians were excluded from 
all benefit of the declaration from Breda. When 
the two houſes met on the twenty-fourth day of 
November, the king gave them to underſtand, 
that upon his own credit he had equipped the 
ſtrongeſt fleet that ever England owned; and that 
as he had expended eight hundred thouſand pounds 
on this armament, he hoped the commons would 
indulge him with. proportionable ſupplies He ſaid 
the ſtates had, by numberleſs artifices, eluded every 
reaſonable propoſal for a pacification; and he 
aſſured them, that, ſhould he be compelled to en- 
gage in hoſtilities, he would never liſten to any 
overtures of peace, until after having obtained 
thoſe ends for which the war ſhould be under- 
taken, The commons were ſo well diſpoſed to 
concur with his deſires, that they forthwith voted 


a ſupply of two millions five hundred thouſand Burnet. 


pounds for the maintenance of this juſt and neceſ 
ſary. war: and then Charles iſſued a declaration, 
enjoining all his ſubjects to make repriſals on the 
ſhips and veſſels belonging to the ſubjects of the 
States- general. Mean while the Dutch did not 
neglect to put themſelves in a poſture of defence. 


When the news of De Ruyter's progreſs on the The king 
coaſt of Guiney, end in the Weſt Indies, arrived flares war 


in England, the king publiſhed a ſolemn declara- 
tion of war againſt the United Provinces, with the 
unanimous conſent of all the privy-counſellors, 
Except the earls of Southampton and Clarendon, 


who 
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A. G. 1664. who had oppoſed this rupture from the beginning 
of the diſputes +. | 3 

Lewis XIV. being importuned by the Dutch to 

declare againſt Enchad. in conſequence of the laſt 

treaty which he had concluded with the States-ge- 

neral, and ſolicited by Charles to obſerve a neutra- 

-lity, was for ſome time divided in his ſentiments, 

He was loth to diſoblige Charles, leſt he ſhould 

throw himſelf into the arms of Spain, whither he 

had lately ſent an embaſſy : and, on the other 

: hand, it was his intereſt to ſupport De Wit and the 

Loveſtein party in Holland againſt the prince of 

A ©. Orange, who naturally claimed the aſſiſtance of his 

embaſty ar- Uncle the king of England. In order to gain time, 

rives from he ſent the duke de Vernueil, at the head of a 

ſplendid embaſſy, to London, with offers of me- 

diating a peace between England and the United 

Provinces ; and there they continued till the latter 

1 end of the ſucceeding year, though their endea- 

vours did not meet with ſucceſs. The duke of 

York putting to ſea in the month of May, before 

the Dutch fleet was aſſembled, ſailed towards the 

coaſt of Holland, and cruiſed near the Texel fif- 

teen days, during which he took a great number 

of their ſhips home ward · bound; then he retired to 

Harwich road. After his departure, the fleets of 

Holland and Zealand joined, to the number of one 
hundred and twenty-one, excluſive of fireſhips, 

under the command of admiral Opdam, Cortenaer, 
Evertzen, and Cornelius Van Tromp, ſan of the 

celebrated Martin Van Tromp, who loſt his life 

in the late war. This armament was fitted out by 

the advice, vigilance, and activity ef John De 


+ The parliament was prorogued to taxed by the commons, like the reſt 
Auguſt, and afterwards te October. of the community By this reſigna- 
In this ſeſſion, the clergy reſigned the tion, they parted with their impor- 
right of taxing themſelves in convo- tance, and have been very little con · 
caticn ; ſo that henceforth they were ſidered fince that period, 


Wit, 


bk. os 
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Wit, penſionary of Holland, a man of very exten- A. C. 2665. 
ſive talents, who poſſeſſed the ſpirit of an old Greek 
republican. He had always oppoſed the growing 
power of the houſe of Orange, leſt it ſnould one 
day enſlave his country. His intereſt now predo- * 
minated in the commonweath; and he reſolved to 
hazard a general engagement with the Engliſh, be- 
cauſe, even if the Dutch navy ſhould be defeated, 
that event would induce the French king to declare 
fog the republic. ET 
_ /Opdam therefore failed in queſt of the Engliſh, 
fleet, and deſcried it near Colcheſter ; but the 
wind changing ſo as to blow from the ſouth-weſt, 
he bore away for the mouth of the Meuſe, rather 
than engage the enemy, while they had the advan- 
tage of the weather-gage. He received a freſh or- 
der from the ſtates, commanding him, upon pain 
of death, to fight the Engliſh, whatever might be 
the ſtate of the weather. He forthwith weighed . 
anchor on the third day of June; and in a few 
hours fell in with the Engliſh fleet, conſiſting of 
one hundred and fourteen fail, excluſive of fire- 
ſhips and ketches, under the command of the 
duke of York, aſſiſted by prince Rupert and the 
earl of Sandwich, with Penn, Lawſon, Sir George 
Ayſcue, and ſome other inferior admirals. The 
engagement began at four in the morning, and 
both ſides fought with their uſual intrepidity. The The duke of, 
duke of York was in the hotteſt part of the battle, n 
and behaved with great ſpirit and compoſure, even ry over | 
when the earl of Falmouth, the lord Muſkerry, ge teh 
and Mr. Boyle were killed at his ſide by one cannon- 
ball, which covered him with the blood and brains 
of theſe three gallant gentlemen. He was cloſely 
engaged with Opdam, while that officer periſhed 
by his ſhip's blowing up; his flag was hoiſted by 
Cortenaer, who likewiſe fell in the battle : a good 
numher of the Dutch captains had been promoted 
| in 
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A. c. 1665. in the ſervice by the intereſt of the prevailing fac- 


tion, without any regard to merit, and ſome of 
- theſe were deficient in point of courage. In a word, 
the enemy was defeated, with the loſs of nineteen 
ſhips either burned or funk in the action, and about 
fix thouſand men. The victory coſt the Eng- 
liſh three or four ſhips, and fifteen hundred men, 
among whom was vice-admiral Lawſon, an officer 
of great valour and experience: the Dutch fleet 
were chaſed to the coaſt of Holland, Van romp 
ſecuring their retreat with equal valour and diſcre- 
tion“. The duke of York failing back to Eng- 
land, left the fleet at anchor, and repaired to Lon- 
don, where he was received amidſt the acclama- 
tions of the people. The king ordered a day of 
thankſgiving to be obſerved all over England for 
this victory: and medals were ſtruck in honour of 
the duke of York, who now became the idol of 
the nation, and began to be reſpected as the pre- 
ſumptive heir of the crown; for the queen was 
ſuppoſed barren, and almoſt totally neglected by 
her huſband. The king and council would not 
ſuffer the duke to expoſe his perſon to the danger 
of a ſecond engagement; and therefore the com- 


mand of the fleet devolved upon the earl of Sand- 
wich. | | | 


* This victory might have been 


imagined this man had made uſe of 
wuch more complete, had not Broun- 


the duke's name without his autho- 


cker, a gentleman of the duke's bed- 
chamber, deſired Penn, in his ma- 
ſter's name, to ſlacken ſail, while 
they were in purſuit of the enemy. 
The duke had retired to reſt, after 
having given order to carry all their 
ſail, and wake him when they ſhould 
be up with the chace, When he 
awoke, and ſaw they had ſhortened 
fail, he expreſſed equal ſurprize and 
diſpleaſure ; and Brouncker was tu:n- 
ed out of his ſervice, Some people 


rity, in conſequence of an injunction 
of the dutcheſs, who had directed him 
to take all opportunities of conſulting 
his maſter's perſonal ſafety, Others 
alledge that the duke's courage was 
exhauſted; and that he was affected 
by an expreſſion of Penn, who, at 2 
council of war, ſaid, they muſt pre- 
pare for a hotter engagement ; for the 
courage of the Dutch was never ſo 
high as when they were reduced to 
deſpair. Burnet. 


The 


— 
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The Dutch fleet of merchant ſhips from Turkey &. ©: 2665. 
and the Eaſt-Indies, having failed North abour, in Unſucceſsful 
order to avoid the Engliſh cruiſers, anchored in e 
the port of Berghen in Norway, where they lay Dutch. fleet 
until De Ruyter ſhould come and conduct them to 8 
Holland. Sir Gilbert Talbot, the Engliſh envoy in Berghen. 
at Copenhagen, propoſed to the king of Denmark, 
that he ſhould ſeize all thoſe ſhips, which were 
richly laden, by way of revenge upon the Dutch, 
who, he ſaid, had involved him in a troubleſome 
war with Sweden. The Daniſh king was tempted 
by the richneſs of the prize ; but obſerved, he was 
not in a condition to execute ſuch a deſign. Tal- 
bot promiſed to procure the aſſiſtance of the Eng- 
liſh fleet, provided he would recompenſe the cap- 
tors with' one half of what they ſhould take: the 
bargain was ſtruck between the two monarchs ; 
and Charles ordered the earl of Sandwich to ſet 
fail immediately for Berghen. The earl detached 
Sir Thomas Tiddeman, with part of the fleet, on 
that ſervice, and he attacked the Dutch with great 
impetuoſity : but the governor of Bergen, who had 
not yet received orders to. remain paſſive, joined 
the Hollanders in giving him ſuch a warm recep- 
tion, that he was obliged to quit the enterprize, 
after having received conſiderable damage. Charles 
was not a little chagrined at the diſappointment ; 
and fo diſpleaſed with the earl of Sandwich, for hav- 
ing omitted to ſail thither in perſon, that he was de- 
prived of his command, and ſent on an embaſly to 
Madrid. De Ruyter having returned from Ame- 
rica with a good number ot Engliſh prizes, was 
promoted to the office of lieutenant-admiral-gene- 
ral, and immediately veſted with the command of a 
fleet of ninety-three fail, in excellent order. The 
penſionary De Wit, Huygens, and Boreel, em- 
barked as commiſſioners from the ſtates. They, 
with great difficulty, failed from the Texel through 


. a new 
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4. C.-1665. a new paſſage which De Wit now diſcovered” by 


Plague i in 


London 


Five mile 
act. 


ſounding. They arrived at Berghen, and took 
their trade under convoy; but they were diſperſed 
by a ſtorm, and ſome of them fell into the hands 
of the Engliſh : the reſt of the fleet returned to 
Holland, in a ſhattered condition. 

At this period, the plague made terrible havoc 


in London, where it ſwept off above one hundred 


thouſand of the inhabitants. The king, in order 
to avoid the contagion, retired to Hampton- court, 
from whence he removed his houſhold to Saliſbury, 
but this city being ſoon infected, he choſe his reſi- 
dence at Oxford. Charles had excited the famous 
Bernard Van Ghalen biſhop of Munſter, to take 
arms againſt the States-general, in conſideration of 
receiving a large ſubſidy from England. This tur- 
bulenr prelate aſſembled a body of twenty thouſand 
men, with which he invaded the province of 
Overyſſel, and reduced ſeveral places: but the 
French king and the duke of Lunenburg ſending 
a conſiderable reinforcement to the Dutch army, 


and the ſubſidy from England being ill paid, he was 


glad to liſten to terms of accommodation. 

The parliament meeting at Oxford in the begin- 
ning of October granted twelve hundred thouſand 
pounds to the king for the ſupport of the war, -and 
one hundred thouſand to the duke of York, in ac- 


knowledgment of his ſignal ſervices. Then they 


paſſed the famous Five mile act,“ by which every 
non-conforming preacher was baniſhed five miles 
from the place where he had been miniſter, after 
the act of indemnity, unleſs he would take the 
oath of non-reſiſtance. They were treated in this 


manner, on pretence that they had endeavoured to 


poiſon the minds of the people, by inſtilling inte 
them the principles of ſchiſm and rebellion. Tho 
this proſecution was ſet on foot by the chancellor, 
who was the implacable enemy of the — 
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the bill met with great oppoſition in the upper 4. C. 1565. 


houſe, from his intimate friend the earl of South- 
ampton. The ſame ſect was perſecuted with equal 


ſeverity in Scotland, though the majority of that 
nation were preſbyterians. The nonjuring mini- 
ſters were commanded by a proclamation to remove 
with their families, to the diſtance of twenty miles 
from the places where they uſed to reſide, on pain 
of incurring the penalty annexed to ſeditious prac- 
tices. Theſe people would have been reduced to 
a deplorable ſituation, had not the charity of their 
friends increaſed, in proportion to the ſeverity of 
the government. 


0 


The king of France, importuned by the States- prance de. 
general, at length recalled his ambaſſadors, and, dares war 


in January, declared war againſt England, though 


he did not enter heartily into the quarrel of his 


allies; and, indeed, this declaration was neceſſcry 
to maintain the credit of the penſionary, whom it 
was certainly his intereſt to ſupport. The ſtates 
likewiſe found means to engage the king of Den- 


mark in their cauſe, by virtue of a large ſubſidy, 


againſt Eng- 
land, 


in conſideration of which he obliged himſelf to Burnet. . 


maintain a fleet of thirty fail for their ſervice : at Rach. 


the ſame time they raiſed up ſuch a number of ene- 
mies againſt the biſhop of Munſter, that he was 
fain to ſue for peace, which was concluded at 
Cleves in the month of April. In the beginning 
of February, the king returned to London, aad 
war was declared againſt France. In the courſe of 
the ſame month, the queen by miſcarrying, diſ- 
proved the common opinion of her being barren 
trom ſome conſtitutional impediment. 

The command of the fleet being beſtowed upon 
prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle, the 
former, with forty ſhips, ſailed in queſt of the 
duke of Beauſort, who was ſaid to be at Belleiſle, 
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with a ſquadron of fix and thirty ſhips, ready to 


26 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 

A. C. 1666. enter the channel and join the Dutch fleet. After 
PF he had failed on this expedition, De Ruyter ap- 
. peared between Newport and Dunkirk, with ſe- 
arſeabe- venty-one ſhips of the line, twelve frigates, thir- 
Englim and teen fire ſhips, and eight yachts; Evertzen and 
niche Tromp acting as inferior admirals. The duke of 
latter have Albemarle, though greatly inferior in number to 
28 the enemy, bore down upon them without heſita- 
| tion, on*che firſt day of June; and the Dutch cap- 
tains were ſo eager to engage, that they ordered 
their cables to be cut, that they might be the ſooner 
able to cloſe with the Engliſh. The battle began 
with incredible fury : Tromp, and afterwards De 
Ruyter, were obliged to ſhift their flags, becauſe 
their ſhips had ſuſtained ſuch damage that they 
were in danger of ſinking ; one of their fleet was 
| blown up, and admiral Evertzen killed with a can- 
non-ball. On the other hand, Sir William Berke 
ley, who led the van of the Engliſh, ſteered into 
the midft of - the enemy, where his ſhip was over- 
powered and taken, after a gallant reſiſtance, in 
which he loſt his life: one or two Engliſh ſhips 
were ſunk, notwithſtanding the valour and activity 
of Albemarle, who, though in the decline of life, 
fought with all the ardour and vivacity of a youth- 
ful warrior. Night parted the combatants ; but 
next day the weather being more moderate, the 
fight was renewed with redoubled violence. Van 
Tromp having engaged himſelf too far among the 

Engliſh, would have been taken, had not De Ruy- 
ter come to his aſſiſtance, and brought him off. 
Thele two admirals were of oppoſite factions, and 
rivals for glory: they were inſpired with emula- 
tion, and fought with equal conduct and reſolu- 

tion. The Dutch being joined with a reinforce- 
ment of ſixteen ſhips, and the Engliſh fleet ſhat- 
tered in ſuch a manner, that not above eight and 
twenty fail remained fit for ſervice, the duke of 
4 Albemarle 
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Albemarle was obliged to ſheer off, and retreat to- A. C. 1666. 
wards the coaſt of England, followed by the victo- 
rious enemy, who had come up with him towards 
the evening, when a calm prevented them from be- 
ginning a freſh attack, In the morning of the third 
day, Albemarle having made a previous diſpoſition, 
ſent the diſabled ſhips a-head, while he himſelf 
remained in the rear with thoſe that were ſtill capa- 
ble of ſervice, ſo as to form a line a-ſtern occaſio- 
nally for the reception of the purſuers. About 
two o'clock, when the Dutch were almoſt within 
oun-ſhot, the duke deſcried prince Rupert and his 
ſquadron to the ſouthward, crowding all their fails . 
to come up with him, and immediately hauled up- | 2 
on a wind to join this reinforcement. Sir George 
Ayſcue, in a ſhip of one hundred guns had the 
misfortune to ſtrike on the Galloper ſands, where 
he was ſurrounded and taken. The two Engliſh 
fleets having joined, prepared for another engage- 
ment, and in the morning bore down upon the 
Dutch, who waited for them without flinching. A 
fourth battle was now begun with equal rage and 
reſolution on both fides, and continued until it was 
interrupted by a thick fog, when the Engliſh found 
themſelves ſo maltreated, that they took this op- 
portunity to retire, with the loſs of divers large 
ſhips that were ſunk or taken by the enemy. Both 
ſides claimed the victory ; but the Dutch had cer- 
tainly obtained the advantage, though there was no 
glory loſt by either nation. | 

Both fleets were ſoon refitted : and De Ruyter ; 
was ordered to put to fea, to join the duke de Beau- „ 
fort with the French ſquadron. On the twenty- ed by the 
fourth day of July, he fell in with the Engliſh dener 
fleet, commanded by prince Rupert and the duke Rupert and 
of Albemarle : it amounted to above one hundred Om 
ſail, while that of the ſtates did not exceed eighty- 
eight ſhips of war and nineteen fireſhips. The bat- 
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A. C. 1666. tle began near the mouth of the Thames, and was 


fought with equal rage and emulation. Sir Tho- 


mas Allen, vice-admiral of the white, defeated the 


van of the enemy, and three of their inferior ad- 
mirals were ſlain. In the mean time Sir Jeremy 
Smith, vice-admiral of the blue, was wortted by 
Van Tromp, who followed the chace fo far that he 
was entirely ſeparated from the center. De Ruyter 
being overpowered by numbers, ſuſtained the en- 
gagement till night with difficulty; and was next 
day attacked by the whole force of the Engliſh 
navy. He bore the ſhock with unſhaken reſolu- 
tion, and gained more glory by his retreat than 
the Engliſh acquired by their victory. They fol- 
lowed him to the coaſt of Fluſhing, and then ſailed 
in queſt of Tromp, whom they deſcried near Har- 
wich; but, in ſpite of all their efforts, he retreated 
with very little loſs to the Texel. He was of the 
Orange faction, and ſuppoſed to have deſerted De 
Ruyter from motives of animoſity, This admiral 
having complained of his conduct, he was put un- 


der arreſt, and his commiſſion beſtowed upon ano- 


ther- officer. The duke of Albemarle detached 
Holmes, with a ſquadron, to inſult: the coaſt of 
Holland. In the road of Vlye he burned a great 
number of veſſels, and two ſhips of war appointed 
for their convoy: then he made a deſcent upon tha 


illand of Schelling, and reduced the town of Bran- 


daris to aſhes: After this expedition, the Engliſh 
fleet took their ſtation near the iſle of Wight, to 
hinder the junction of the French and Dutch ſqua- 
drons, while De Ruyter anchored in the road of St. 
John, near Boulogne. There he was taken dan- 
geroully ill of a contagious diſtemper, which had 
made terrible havock among the ſcamen ; and the 


Rates thought proper to recal him to Holland. The | 


duke of Beaufort, thinking they were ſtill in the 
n2ighbourhood of Boulogne, ſailed up the channel) 
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as far as Dieppe, and then directed his courſe to the 4. 1666. 


coaſt of Britany, without ſuffering the leaſt moleſta- 
tion from the Engliſh. 


About this period, London was expoſed to a Fire of Len- 
terrible diſaſter from a conflagratior, which broke on. 


out on the third day of September, in the houſe of 
a baker that lived on Fiſh-ſtreet hill, near the 
bridge. The flames, augmented by a ſtrong eaſterly 
wind, 'raged with ſurpriſing violence. They de- 
ſtroyed ſix hundred ſtreets, including eighty- nine 
churches, many hoſpitals and public edifices, and 
thirteen thouſand two hundred private houſes. The 
ruins, comprehending four hundred and thirty ſix 
acres of ground, extended from the Tower along 
the river to the Temple- church, and north- eaſterly 
along the city walls as far as Holborn- bridge. The 
cConflagration continued three days, notwithſtand- 
ing all the endeavours that could be uſed to ſtop its 
Progreſs, the king and the duke aſſiſting perſonally 
on horſeback, from the firſt alarm to its total ceſ- 
ſation. At length when all hope had vaniſhed, 
and the wretched inhabitants were overwhelmed 
with conſternation and deſpair, it ſuddenly ceaſed, 
and was entirely extinguiſhed, after having reduced 
many thouſand families from affluence to miſery, 
and the moſt flouriſhing city in Europe to a deplor- 
able heap of rubbiſh. Nevertheleſs the ſpirit of 
the people did not ſink under this calamity. Lon- 
don roſe more beautiful from its aſhes. The king, 
by a ſtretch of the prerogative, regulated the plans 
of the new ſtreets, ſo as to render them more ſpa- 
cious and convenient than thoſe which had been 
burned; and he prohibited the uſe of lath and tim- 

ber, as materials for the conſtruction of the houſes, 
The narrowneſs of the ſtreets had not only ſubjected 
them to caſualties of this nature, but alſo prevent- 

ed a free circulation of air, which being impreg- 
nated with animal vapours, was apt to putrify, and 
produce infectious diſtempers, inſomuch that Lon- 
D 4 don 


go HIST@RY pfENGLAND. 
A. C. 1666, don was ſcarce ever free from a contagion ; whereas 
no ſuch diſtemper has appeared ſince the. city was 
rebuilt. | | . 
imputed to Ihe fire of London was ſuppoſed to be the effect 
coi. of malicious deſign, and variouſly imputed to the 
Roman catholics and the republians, as the ſtream 
of prejudice happened to run; though it does 
not appear hew ſuch a ſcheme could contribute to 
the intereſt of either party. The populace gene- 
rally exclaimed againſt the catholics as the authors 
of this conflagration. The parhament appointed a 
committee to make a ſevere ſcrutiny on this ſub- 
ject, but nothing appeared to the prejudice of the 
papiſts; yet the miſchief is charged upon them in 
the inſcription engraved on the pillar that was 
erected as a monument of this calamity. A French 
Huguenot was apprehended and convicted on his 
own confeſſion: he appeared to he lunatic, and the 
 ſhip-maſter, in whoſe veſſel he had been conveyed 
from Rouen, declared that he did not arrive in 
London till the conflagration was begun; never- 
theleſs he was condemned and executed. When 
the parliament met in September, they voted the 
ſum of one million eight hundred thouſand pounds 
for the ſupport of the war: but as the nation in 
general imputed the conflagration to the catholics, 
and the king was obſerved to countenance ſome per- 
ſons of that perſuaſion, they petitioned that the 
laws might be put in execution againſt Romiſh 
prieſts and jeſuits. He forthwith iſſued a proclama- 
tion for this purpoſe ; yet the delinquents were ſo 
favourably dealt with, that the people, and even 
the parhament, began to take umbrage at the ad- 
miniſtration, | 
Infurretion The rigour exerciſed againſt the preſbyterians in 
in Scotland Scotland, under the direction of archbiſhop Sharp, 
produced fome violent diſorders in that kingdom. 
la the month of November, the people of the 
| weſtern 
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weſtern ſhires ran to arms, and ſurpriſed Turner, A. C. 1666. 


who was quartered at Dumfries with an inconſider- 
able number of ſoldiers. At Lanerk in Cliddeſ- 
dale they held a ſolemn faſt, renewed the cove- 
nant, and publiſhed a declaration. They declar- 
ed that they had taken arms againſt the king; they 
complained of the oppreſſion under which they 
 groaned; they demanded that epiſcopacy ſhould be 
aboliſhed ; and that preſbytery, with the covenant 
and their miniſters, ſhould be reſtored; Dalziel, 
with ſome troops of horſe, was ſent againſt thoſe 
inſurgents; and, by proclamation, offered pardon 
to all thoſe who ſhould, in four and twenty hours, 
return to their houſes. They marched towards 
Edinburgh, in hope of being joined by the inhabi- 
tants of that city ; but, being diſappointed in their 


expectation, they began, to be diſcouraged, and 
dropped off ſo faſt, that their number was reduced 


ſrom two thouſand to nine hundred. They re- 
ſolved to retreat to the Weſt, where they knew 
the people were well affected to their cauſe ; but, 
Dalziel charging them at Pentland-hills, they 
were immediately routed and diſperſed. Forty 
were killed on the ſpot, about one hundred and 
thirty taken; and the reſt eſcaped by the darkneſs 
of the night. They were poor, innocent enthu - 
ſiaſts; the objects of compaſſion rather than of re- 
ſentment ; they had injured no perſon in their 
march, but payed regularly for their proviſion, 
and ſpent their time in ſermons, pſalm-ſinging, 
and prayer. Forty of theſe poor wretches choſe 
to be hanged rather than renounce the covenant ; 
and bore their fate like martyrs. One Maccail, a 


preacher, who was ſuppoſed to know their correſ- 


pondents who had encouraged them to take up 
arms, was put to the torture, which he endured 
without flinching, and expired in a rapture of re- 
ligious joy; exclaiming, in a clear, diſtinct Fas- 
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at HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
A. c. 1666. Farewel ſun, moon, and ſtars ! farewel kindred 
“ and friends! farewel world and time! farewel 
« weak and frail body! welcome eternity! wel- 
% come angels and ſaints | welcome Saviour of the 
« world ! and welcome God the judge of all!” 
This ſeverity was expreſly contrary to the inclina- 
tions of the king; who, in a letter to the earl of 
Rothes, the commiſſioner, deſired that no more 
blood might be ſhed ; that the priſoners ſhould be 
ſer at liberty, on their promiſing to obey the laws 
for the future ; and that thoſe who ſhould refufe to 
fubmir ſhould be ſent to the plantations. Theſe 
executions, and many other inſtances of oppreſ- 
fion were countenanced by Sharp and Burnet, arch- 
biſhops of St. Andrews and Glaſgow. 
Theparlia- The commons of England had by this time con- 
ment bex'ns ſiderably abated in their complaiſance to his ma- 
Its complai- jeſty. Inſtead of diſcuſſing the money bill, they 
king © were employed in drawing up an impeachment of 
lord Mordannt, governor of Windſor-caſtle, for 
having acted tyrannically in that ſtation. They 
preſented the articles to the upper houſe, and 
complained at the ſame time, that he was permitted 
to keep his place among the peers, while the arti- 
cles of his impeachment were recited. The upper 
houſe, on the other hand, blamed the commons 
for having infringed the right of the peers by im- 
poſing an oath upon the commiſſioners, whom they 
appointed to receive the money ariſing from the ca- 
pitation · tax: and theſe ſubjects of conteſt produced 
divers fruitleſs conferences. At length the polle 
tax paſſed, though the king complained of their 
having named commiſſioners, as a mark of the 
little confidence they repoſed in his honour. They 
likewiſe confirmed the regulation he had made for 
rebailding the cicy of London. 
Charles was now tired of the war, from which he 


had reaped no ſolid advantage, Overtures of ce 
had 
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had been made, and the king of Sweden had of- A. c. 1667. 


fered his mediation. The States-general were wil- 
ling that things ſhould be reduced to the ſame 
ſituation in which they had before the war; or 
that each ſide ſhould keep the advantage they 
had gained. This alternative was ſo equitable, 
that nothing ſeemed wanting but the' formality 
of a treaty : the king, however, poſtponed the 
negotiation, until he ſhould receive the ſupplies 
from parliament, part of which he reſolved to con- 
vert to his own private purpoſes. Theſe being 
obtained, he determined to treat in earneſt bur 
inſiſted upon opening the congreſs at London. The 
States declared they had no objection to that pro- 
poſal, but the conſideration of their allies, the 
kings of France and Denmark, who refuſed to 
treat in any part of England. Then Charles pro- 
poſed the Hague, in hope of being able to influ- 
ence the deliberations by means of the Orange 
faction; but the penſionary perceived his drift, 
and this place vas judged improper. At length 
all parties aged tay the conferences ſhould be 
opened in May at, Breda. Thither lord Hollis and 
Mr. Coventry were, ſent as plenipotentiaries from 
England; while thgſe of France, Denmark, and 
Holland, repaired to the ſame place; as well as 
two ambaſſadors from the king of Sweden, under 
whoſe mediation the conferences were carried on. 
Charles inſiſted upon the reſtitution of the two 
ſhips which had been taken before the war, and the 
"iſland of Poleron in the Eaſt-Indies, which had 
been wreſted from the Engliſh, reſtored by a ſub- 
ſequent treaty, and now retaken ſince the com- 
mencement of the war. It was a ſpice iſland, and 
though the Dutch had delivered it to the Engliſh, 
according to treaty, they carefully grubbed up all 
the clove trees before it was ſurrendered. Not- 
withſtanding this precaution, they knew it might 
have 
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A. C. 1667. have been eaſily replanted, ſo as in a few years to 


The Dutch 
fleet burns 
the Engliſh 
ſhips, 


interfere with their ſpice trade, and therefore 
renaciouſly inſiſted upon retaining it in their own 
hands. ; 

Charles, at length, relaxed in this article, and 
looked upon the peace as already concluded. He 
ordered all his large ſhips to be unrigged, and kept 
only a ſmall ſquadron of cruiſers in commiſſion, 
De Wit reſolved to take the advantage of his negli 
gence : the preparations in Holland were continued 
without ceaſing ; and De Ruyter, ſailing from the 
Texel with fifty ſhips of the line, ſteered directly 
to the river Thames, at the mouth of which he 
arrived on the tenth day of June. He attacked 
Sheerneſs fort, which was eaſily taken : he broke 
down a ſtrong chain drawn acroſs the mouth of the 
river Medway, and deſtroyed three guardſhips 
moored within-ſide for its protection. He cleared 
a paſſage through ſome veſſels which had been ſunk 
in the channel by order of the duke-of Albemarle: 
then failed up the river as far as Upnore caſtle, 


which was reduced. Then they burned three ſhips 


of the line, after having met with a deſperate reſiſt- 
ance; and fell down the Medway, with a reſolu- 
tion to attempt the river Thames. By this time 
the whole coaſt was alarmed, and London filled 
with confternation. Ships were ſunk at Woolwich 
and Blackwall ; platforms raiſed in different places, 
and provided with artillery, the trained-bands 
drawn out, and the city of London put into a 
poſture of defence. De Ruyter, ſeeing no proſpect 
of ſucceeding in the Thames, ſet ſail for Porſmouth, 
which he in vain attempted to reduce; then he 
directed his courſe to Jorbay, where he took ſome 
Engliſh veſſels. He made an unſucceſsful attempt 
upon Plymouth : from thence he failed up the 
channel; inſulted Harwich, chaced a ſquadron 
commanded by Sir Edward Sprague, penetrated 
| | once 
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once more into the river Thames, and kept all the 
ſea-ports on that ſide of the iſland in terror and 
confuſion. - The people were fired with indignation 
to ſee themſelves expoſed to the inſult of an enemy 
whom they had formerly contemned. They loudly 
exclaimed againſt the king, who had converted the 
public money to his own private uſe, and left the 
nation defenceleſs. 85 

De Ruyter, proceeded to alarm the whole coaſt, 
and domineer at ſea without oppoſition, until the 
treaty was concluded at Breda. By this pacifica- 
tion Acadia was yielded to the French king, who 
agreed to reſtore St. Chriſtophers and ſome other 
iſlands which he had taken in the Weſt-Indies; and 
the two principal contracting parties retained the 
acquiſitions they had made; by which ſtipulation 
the colony of New-York in North-America remain- 
ed with the Engliſh. The only gainers by this war 
were the two royal brothers. Charles had ſold all 
the merchant ſhips taken from the Dutch before and 
after the declaration of war; and he pocketed the 
greater part of the late ſupply ; while his brother 
enjoyed a great ſhare of the prizes as lord high 
admiral of England, excluſive of the preſent he 
had received from the parliament. * 

The king was no ſtranger to the murmurs of the 
people, who complained bitterly of his conduct; 
not only on account of the late diſgrace, but like- 
wiſe of his having concluded ag inglorious peace, 
after the war had coft ſuch immenſe fums of 
money. They accuſed him of having deceived the 

parliament, in declaring he would never lay his 
arms aſide until he ſhould have received ample 
ſatisfaction from the enemy: they taxed him with 
having embezzled the ſupply : they blamed him 
for his partiality to catholics, and, in particular, 
for having beſtowed the office of ſecretary of ſtate 
upon the earl of Arlington, a reputed papiſt : they 
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4. C. 1667- were ſcandalized at his lewd life and the ircegulari- 


ties of his court, which was become a ſcene of buf- 
fonery and intemperance. The king thought it 


was neceſſary to make ſome ſacrifice to the diſcon- 


tents of the ſubjects, and pitched. upon Clarendon 
as a proper victim. Charles looked upon that noble- 
man as a troubleſome cenſor, who diſapproved of 
his conduct, and was a check upon his pleaſures, 
The favourite miſtreſs railed at the earl without 
ceaſing: the duke of Buckingham. and other 
courtiers ridiculed his character and deportment. 
The king received intimation that the chancellor 
had oppoſed a ſcheme projected by ſome members 
of the lower houſe, for ſettling a revenue of two 
millions upon his majeſty ; and this oppolition, 
which flowed from a love to his country, was con- 
ſtrued into an unpardonable offence | againſt his 
ſovereign. His gravity and inflexible. virtue 
operated as a continual reproach. upon the levity 
and diſſolute morals of Charles, who had been long 
diſguſted by his manners, even while he reſpected 
his talents and fidelity: but what incenſed the king 
againſt him beyond all poſſibility of forgiveneſs, 
was the part he acted in the marriage of the duke 
of Richmond. Charles was . of Mrs. 

Stuart, whom he had tempted with all fhe aljare- 
ments which a crown could enable him to exhibit; 
but, finding her chaſtity impregnable, he entertained 
thoughts of procuring a divorce from the queen, 


and raiſing Mrs. Stuart to the place of his lawful 


conſort. The earl of Clarendon, who knew his 
deſign, is ſaid to have promoted a match between 
this young lady and the duke of Richmond, that 
his grand- children might not be excluded from the 
ſucceſſion to the throne, by the iſſue of the king's 
ſecond marriage. The duke of Richmond, who 
was Captivated by the beauty of Mrs. Stuart, 
eſpouſed her in private; and the king was ſy ae 
13 | rate 
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rated at the match, that he not only baniſhed the &. C. 1667, 

duke from court, but reviled Clarendon with the 

moſt bitter reproaches. That nobleman had the 

misfortune to be very unpopular at this juncture; 

and his friend the earl of Southampton was lately 

dead. The preſbyterians, a powerful and numerous 

ſect, hated Clarendon as the author of all the per- 

ſecution they had undergone. He was abhorred 

by the catholics as the great obſtacle to all their 

hopes of favour and toleration ; and the people, in 
general, blamed him for the ſale of Dunkirk. He 

was employed in building an expenſive houſe, 

while the plague depopulated the city of London ; 

and purchaſed ſome ſtones, which, before the fire 

of London, had been ſet apart for rebuilding St. 

Paul's cathedral. The prejudiced vulgar beſtowed 

the name of Dunkirk-houſe on this new edifice : 

they looked upon the execution of his deſign at 

that juncture, as an inſult upon the calamities of 

the nation, and exclaimed againſt the impiety of 

ufing, in his own houſe, the materials which had 

been provided for the houſe of God. All theſe 

concurring cauſes were more than ſufficient to effect 

the diſgrace of this miniſter. - The king, on pre- 

tence of ſatisfying the people, deprived him of the 

office of chancellor, and Sir Orlando Bridgeman 

was appointed keeper of the great ſeal. 

The parliament aſſembling in October, preſented Th. com. 

an addreſs to his majeſty, thanking him for having mons im 

diſbanded the forces which had been levied for the 8 
defence of the kingdom, when the Dutch fleet in- Þizh-tra- | þ 

ſulted the coaſts ; for having diſmiſſed all the papiſts | | 

from his guards, and other military employments ; 

and in particular, for having taken the office of 

high chancellor from the earl of Clarendon. To 
this article he replied, that he would never employ 

him for the future in any public affair. He not 

only withdrew his protection fiom the earl, bur 

| | even 
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even influenced the commons to impeach him of 
high-treaſon. They accuſed him of having adviſed 
the king to maintain an army, diſſolve the parlia- 
ment, and render himſelf abſolute : of having ſaid 
the king was a papiſt: of having ſold illegal 
patents, and granted injunctions to ſtop the ordi- 
nary courſe of juſtice : of having baniſhed ſeveral 

erſons in an unlawful manner: of having received 
bribes on different occaſions, and enriched his 
family, by obtaining grants for them of the crown- 


lands: of having fruſtrated uſeful deſigns for the 
_ preſervation of Engliſh and the reduction of French 


colonies: of having correſponded with Oliver 


Cromwell and his accomplices : of having adviſed 


and been inſtrumental in the ſale of Dunkirk : of 
having altered a patent after it had received the 
ſanction of the great ſeal: of having extorted 


money by writs of Quo warranto” from many 


corporations, immediately after their charters had 
been confirmed by parliament : of having abuſed 
and betrayed his majeſty, by diſcovering his ſecrets 
to the enemy: and of having adviſed the fatal ſepa- 
ration of the fleet, which in the late war had well 
nigh been attended with the loſs of one part of his 
majeſty's navy. | | 

When the commons delivered theſe articles of 
accuſation at the bar of the upper-houſe, they de- 
fired that the earl of Clarendon might be taken into 
cuſtody : but the lords refuſed to commit him 
upon ſuch a general accufation. This refuſal gave 
riſe to a violent diſpute between the two houſes. 
At length the commons voted that the lords, in 
refuſing to commit the earl of Clarendon on their 
impeachment, had topped the courſe of juſtice, 
and formed a precedent of evil and dangerous con- 
ſequence. The earl knowing how obnoxious he 
was to the commons, and conſcious that the court 


Vas determined on his ruin, reſolved to withdraw 


himſelf 
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himſelf from the kingdom. The duke of York A. c. 4 \ 
had ſupported him with all his intereſt, both in the | 
cabinet and the houſe of peers. He had even 

entered fo warmly into his defence, as to give 
umbrage to the king, who at length deſired him 
to tell the earl that he would do well to retire into 
another country; in which caſe he might ſtill re- 

ceive marks of his favour. It was in conſequence 
of this intimation that he croſſed the ſea to France, 
where he ſpent the remainder of his life in review- 
ing and reducing to order the materials he had col- 
lected for the hiſtory of the great rebellion ; a per- 

. formance ſo juſtly celebrated for the candid repre- 
ſentation of facts, and the ſtriking touches of cha. 
racers which it contains. „ 

From Calais he ſent an apology, addreſſed to the Sends an 
houſe of peers, in which he proteſted, that he ee 
had never received the value of a farthing from lords; 
any perſon whatſoever, above the common per- 
quiſites of his office, excluſive of the king's bounty: 
that, as a miniſter, he had never taken any ſtep 

without the concurrence of the privy- council: that 
he had diſſuaded the king from engaging in the 
laſt war againſt Holland: that he had never offered 
any private advice. to his majeſty, touching the 
negotiation for: peace; nor written any letters or 
inſtructions, but by the expreſs order of the king 
and council: that, in quality of chancellor, he had 
often refuſed to put the great ſeal to patents, grants, 
and pardons, which had been unfairly obtained of 
his majeſty, and were afterwards recalled uon his 
repreſentations; and by this conduct he had 
brought upon himſelf a great number of enemies: 
that, by joining the earl of Southampton, in repre- 
ſenting to the king that, in many extravagant 
articles, his expence far exceeded his revenue, he 
had intailed upon himſelf the enmity and ill offices 
of ſome perſons in great credit: but that he had 
Ne LXXII. E never 
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majeſty's revenues, nor ever received a preſent 


from any prince, except the books of the Louvre 
edition, which the chancellor of France had ſent 
to him, by the command of his maſter. The lords 
having received this apology, deputed the duke of 
Buckingham to deliver it to the other houſe; 
and when he performed this taſk, ** Gentlemen, 
<* ({aidhe) the lords have ordered me to put into your 
hands this ſcandalous and ſeditious libel ſent to 
them by the earl of Clarendon. I have orders 
<« to preſent it to your houſe, and to deſire you will 
c ſend it back with your convenience; for, as it 
<« js written in a ſtile very agreeable to their lord- 
<« ſhips, they are deſirous of preſerving it care- 
„fully.“ The commons were incenſed at this 
apology. Many virulent expreſſions were uttered 
againſt the earl: they voted it a ſcandalous and 
malicious libel, and ordered it to be burned by the 
hands of the common executioner. The lords ſent 
down to the commons a bill for baniſhing the earl 
of Clarendon. The lower houſe propoſed a bill of 
attainder, and a warm diſpute enſued. At laſt the 
lower houſe paſſed the firſt bill, to which the king 
gave his aſſent with uncommon ſatisfaction. Such 
was the unworthy fate of Sir Edward Hyde earl of 
Clarendon, lord chancellor of England, a noble- 
man of unblemiſhed virtue, an incorruptible judge, 
and an able miniſter, of equal attachment and in- 
tegrity *. : . 

In the month of January, the king reſolved in 
council to form a triple alliance with the States- 
general and the king of Sweden, to hinder the 
French king from finiſhing the conqueſt of the 


Spaniſh Netherlands: Theſe he invaded on the 


* In the month of October, the firſt ſtone of the Royal Exchange, which 
king went in proceſſion, and laid the was finiſhed with great expedition. 
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death of his father-in-law Philip IV. though he 4: C. 1667. . 
had formerly renounced all pretenſions to the 

Spaniſh ſucceſſion, before his marriage was ſolem- 
nized. Lewis was the moſt poweriul, as well as 

the moſt ambitious prince in Europe. He had gurnet. 

already ſubdued Aeth, Tournay, Liſle, Oudenarde, R fn 
Courtray, and Charleroi. He was at the head of 

forty thoufand men, commanded by the beſt gene- 
rals of the age: he waited for nothing but the 
death of Charles II. who was a weakly | prince, to 
lay Claim to that monarchy ; M and he ſeemed to 
aim at univerſal empire. All the ſtates of Europe 
were alarmed at his greatneſs. The Dutch were 
immediately expoſed to his deſigns, from the na- 
ture of their ſituation, and wiſhed for nothing 
more than an opportunity of uniting with England 
in a confederacy that ſhould be able to oppoſe a 
ſufficient barrier to the ambition of Lewis. The 4. c. 1668. 

king of England finding his reputation and credit 

on the decline among his own ſubjects, was willing 

to take ſome ſtep that might retrieve his populari- 

ty; and nothing was fo likely to produce this effect a 
as his becoming the head of a league for ſupporting x; 

the balance of power in Europe. He therefore | 
diſpatched Sir William Temple to the Hague, as 

ambaſſador- extraordinary, with full power to con- 

clude ſuch a treaty with the States general; and 

they received the overture ſo favourably, that in 

five days the alliance was concluded. In a very 

little time, the king of Sweden acceded to it, as a 
| | pfincipal, and thus was formed, “The triple alli- 
| ance,” by which the contracting powers aſſumed 
to themſelves the office of arbiters in the differences 
between France and Spain, with reſpect to the 
| Low-countries, as well as in the war between Spain 3 
and Portugal. The deſign of it was to ſupport - 
the Spanilh | monarchy, "reſtrain the exorbitant 
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power of France, and prevent a dreadful war, in 
which all Europe would probably have been in- 
volved. It was therefore generally applauded, and 
ſeemed to be in all reſpects the wiſeſt meaſure which 
was taken in England during the whole reign of 
Charles H. Sir William Temple afterwards con- 
cluded a treaty of commerce with the States- gene- 
ral; and a peace between Spain and Portugal was 
happily effected under the guaranty of the Engliſh 
monarchy. | 

When the parliament met in February, the king 
informed them of theſe tranſactions, demanded a 


ſpeedy ſupply for equipping a fleet, and fortifying 


the maritime parts of the kingdom; and earneſtly 
deſired they would deliberate upon ways and means 
for eſfefting an union with reſpect to religion 
among all his proteſtant ſubjects. The commons 
were fo offended at the king's lenity towards non- 
conformiſts, that they did not even thank him for 
the triple alliance. On the contrary, they appoint- 
ed a committee to examine the conduct of ſeveral 
perſons who were ſuppoſed to have miſbehaved in 
the late war. They inquired into the affair of 
Berghen in Norway, the ſeparation of the fleet under 
prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle ; the 
preſumption of Brounker, in giving falſe orders, 
while the duke of York was aſleep ; the neglect of 
maintaining a ſufficient fleet, during the laſt year 
of the war; and the diſgrace occaſioned by the 
Putch when they entered Chatham river. The 
king began to be extremely unealy at this ſpirit of 
inquiry, which was raiſed as a reproach upon the 
errors of his own adminiſtration. He ſolicited 
them to diſcuſs the buſineſs of the fupply. They 
petitioned him to put the laws in execution againſt 
conventicles, papiſts, and nonconformiſts; and he 


publiſhed a proclamation for this purpoſe. 
3 | 
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At this juncture a violent diſpute. aroſe between 
the two houles, concernin 
in London, who had complained to. the houſe of 
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gone Skinner a merchant Violer: dif- 


putes be- 
tween the 


peers, of ſome injury he had received from the two houtes 


Faſt- India company. The lords having examine 
the caſe, decreed that the company ſhould pay five 


on account 
of Skuincr., 


thouſand pounds by way of damages to the com- 


plainant. The commons, in conſequence of a 
petitien from the company, committed Skinner to 


priſon, for having addreſſed himſelf to the houſe 


of peers in an affair that related to the common law 
of the kingdom. The lords declared the com- 
pany's petition a ſcandalous libel. Several ineffec- 
cual conferences were held between the two houſes. 
At laſt the commons voted, that whoſoever thould 
aid and aſſiſt, in executing the ſentence of the lords, 
ſhould be deemed guilty of having betrayed the 


rights, and liberties of the commons of England, 


and of having violated the privileges of parliament. 
Then they granted three hundred and ten thouſand 
pounds to hs majeſty, to be raiſed by a tax upon 
wine and other liquors ; the parliament was ad- 
journed, ant afterwards prorogued till the month 
of October in the following year. | 


The triple alliance was founded upon an alter- 


native which Lewis XIV, had propoſed to the court 


of Spain. He offered to relinquiſh the rights of 
his queen, provided the court of Spain would either 
conſent to his keeping the conqueſts he had already 
made in the Low-countries ; or, in lieu of theſe, 
cede to him Franche-comte, with the towns of 
Cambray, Aire, and St. Omer. The queen-regent 
of Spain had kept aloof, in hope of engaging the 
States-general and the king of England in a war 
againſt Lewis: but finding that the contracting 
powers of the triple alliance propoſed only to take 
arms in cale the French king ſhould recede from 


E'3 his 
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acquiſitions in the Low- countries, on the ſuppoſi- 
tion that the Engliſh and Dutch would be indiſpen- 
ſibly obliged to engage in a war with France, 
ſhould ſhe ever attempt to extend her conqueſts in 
the Netherlands. After this declaration of Spain, 
no other obſtacle remained to retard a pacification. 
Aix-la-Chapelle was the place pitched upon for the 
meeting of the plenipotentiaries, who were imme- 
diately ſent thither from France, Spain, England, 
Holland, and Sweden. The treaty was ſigned in 
May, after a very ſhort negotiation. Lewis remain- 
ed in poſſeſſion of all the towns in Flanders, which 
he had reduced. He reſtored Franche- comtẽ to 
the crown of Spain; and the peace was guaranteed 
by the powers concerned in the triple alliance. The 
Dutch ordered a medal to be ſtruck, with a pom- 
pous inſcription, in which they arrogated to them- 
{elves the whole honour of having given peace to 
Europe. Joſhua Van Beuningen, their plenipo- 
tentiary at Aix-la-Chapelle, was vain enough to 
ſtrike another, in which he compared himlelf to 
Joſhua ftopping the courſe of the ſun, which was 
the device of the French monarch. Theſe, and 
other ſuch unſeaſonable marks of pride, gave um- 
brage to Lewis, who ſeemed to remember them in 
the iequel, when he found an opportunity to puniſh 
their preſumption. The king of England continu- 
ed to enjoy his pleaſures without reſtraint. During 
the ſummer he made excurſions to different parts 
of the kingdom. He ſent a ſquadron of ſhips into 
the Mediterranean, under the command of Sir 
Thomas Allen, who compelled the Algerines to 
ſubicribe a peace that was very advantageous to 
England. I he office of treaſurer of the houſhold 
was conferred upon Sir Thomas Clifford, The 
command of the horſe- guards the king beſtowed 
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upon his natural ſon the duke of Monmouth; and 
Sir John Trevor was appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 
in the room of Morris, who reſigned “. 

Whether Charles was willing to reconcile himſelf 
to the preſbyterians, who conſtituted a powerful 
body in the nation, or the duke of Buckingham, 
who had now great influence in the council, reſolv- 
ed to forward a ſtep which he knew would be diſ- 


agreeable to the duke of Ormond, whom he hated, 


uncommon favour was now ſhewn to that ſect, 
which had been ſo much depreſſed ſince the reſto- 
ration. They appeared more openly, and even 
ventured to aſſemble at their religious worſhip. 
Sir Orlando Bridgeman ſent for two of their mini- 
ſters, and conſulted them about. means for com- 
prehending the preſbyterians in the body of the 


Engliſh church, as well as for procuring an indul- 


gence for independents and other nonconformiſts. 


Theſe two miniſters having conferred with the like 
number of the Engliſh church, after ſeveral meet- 
ings and various diſputes, agreed, That with re: 
ſpect to ordination, all nonconformiſts, already 
ordained, might be admitted into the miniſtry of 
the church, by virtue of this form, Take thou 
legal authority to preach the word of God, and 
<« adminiſter the holy ſacrament in any congrega- 
« tion of England, where thou ſhalt be lawfully 
appointed thereunto.“ They likewiſe agreed; 
That ceremonies ſhould be left indifferent: That 


the liturgy ſhould be altered: That thoſe who 
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could not be comprehended ſhould be indulged ; 


In the month of March, Coſmo mark, who made but a very ſhort 
de Medicis prince! of Tufcany arrived ſtay in England, | | 
in England, in the courſe of his travels, In July, the univerſit» »f Oxford 
and was received with all the honours opened the magnificent thentre, built 
due to his rank and particular merit. at the expence of Dr Sheldon arch- 
After his departure, the king was biſhop of Canterbury, their chancel- 
yilged by prince George of Den- lor; though heafterwardgreſigned this 

| dignity to the duke of Ormond. 
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and, That, for the ſecurity of the government, the 
names of the teachers, and all the members of the 
congregation, ſhould be regiſtered. The lord 
chict-juſtice Hales undertook to draw up a bill for 
this purpoſe, and the keeper of the great- ſeal pro- 
miſed to ſupport it in parliament with his whole 
intereſt, Archbiſhop Sheldon being appriſed of 
their deſign, wrote a circular letter to all his fut- 
fragans, enjoining them to make an exact inquiry 
touching all the conventicles that were held within 
their reſpective dioceſes. Having received all the 
information he could procure on this ſubject, he 
exaggerated every circumſtance to the king ; and 
obtained, from his eaſy indolent diſpoſition, a pro- 
clamation, ordering the laws againſt nonconformiſt- 
miniſters to be put in execution. Nevertheleſs, 
Charles gave the leading preſbyterians to under- 
ſtand, that he had deſigns in their favour; and 
deſired they would preſent a petition to him for 
indulgence. He went into the apartment of the 
earl of Arlington, on purpoſe to receive this addreſs, 
to which he returned a very gracious anſwer. 

When the parliament met after the prorogation, 
the king, in a ſhort ſpeech, demanded a ſupply for 
the diſcharge of his debts; and recommended the 
union of the two kingdoms. The lord-keeper ex- 
patiated on the ſame ſuhjects: but the commons, 
inſtead of taking theſe articles into conſideration, 
reſolved to examine the public accounts, that they 
might know in what manner the money granted by 
parliament had been expended. In the courſe of 


this inquiry, they found the books kept by the 


chambcrlain Sir George Carteret, in ſuch confu- 
ſion, that thcy expelled him from the houſe. Then 
they thanked the king, in an addreſs, for the pro- 
clamation he had publiſhed againit conventicles ; 
and appointed a committee to make exact inquiry 
concerning the conduct of the — 
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Theſe having received a great number of informa - A. C. 166g. 
tions, reported, that divers conventicles and ſedi- 
tious aſſemblies were held in the neighbourhood of 
the parliament, ſo as to inſult the government, 
and endanger the public tranqumlity: the houſe 
immediately declared, That they would adhere to 
his majeſty for the ſupport of the government in 
church and ſtate, againſt all ſorts of adverſaries. 
The commons revived the diſpute concerning 
Skinner and the Eaſt India company; and. paſſed 
ſeveral votes, which the houſe of lords conſidered 
as ſo many violations of their privileges. Their 
mutual animoſity ſeemed every day to increaſe : ſo 
that the king ſeeing no proſpect of an accommoeda- 
tion, and knowing he had nothing to expect from 
the commons, until this affair could be compro- 
miſed, prorogued the parliament to the, month of 
February. 3 3 
The parliament of Scotland heing opened in No- proceedings 
vember by the earl of Lauderdak, as king's com- 8 e. 
miſſioner, paſſed an act, aſſerting and explaining . 
the king's {upremacy in ſuch terms as rendered him 
abſolute. in all eccleſtaſtical affairs. The next act 
concerned the militia, decreeing, That it ſhauld be 
maintained, and ready to march into any part of 
the king's dominions, for any cauſe in wlüch his 
majeſty's authority, power, ar greatneſs ſhould be of 
concerned; and that it ſhould receive orders from a g 
the council: board of Scotland. This clauſe was | 
contrived by Lauderdale, for the immediate ſer- | 
vice of the. king, ſhauld he ever have accaſion for 
uling the Scots againſt his ſubjects of England. 
The militia might be ordered to march without 
his appearing to counzenence their motions , ſo 
that he could, with the better grace, difown them, 
ſhould they miſcarry in their expedition. | 
In February, the king, in a ſpeech to both Fcheri. 
houſes, renewed his demand of a ſupply, in . 3 
Mold 
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A. C. 1669. moſt earneſt manner. He aſſured them he had 
found, upon examination of his accounts, that far 
from having miſapplied the money granted for the 
expence of the war, he had, on the contrary, for 
the ſupport of it, contracted large debts on his 
The ks own revenue. He then recommended harmony 
accommo- among themſelves ; and deſired they would delibe- 
*ation be- rate upon a plan for uniting the two kingdoms of 
two houſes, England and Scotland. The lord-keeper enlarged 
upon the king's text. The commons voted, That 
a ſufficient ſum ſhould be granted, to eaſe the king 
of his incumbrances. For this purpoſe a duty was 
laid upon wine and vinegar ; and his majeſtey was 
authoriſed to part with his fee-farm and quit-rents, 
Theſe two funds were thought ſufficient to produce 
one million ſeven hundred thouſand pounds fter- 
+ ling, a ſum by no means adequate to the king's 
A. C. 1670. neceſſities “. The quarrel between the two houles 
being kindled a-new, Charles, who began to be 
apprehenſive of the conſequences, ſummoned the 
parhament to Whitehall, where he propoſed that 
this unhappy diviſton ſhould never be mentioned 
and that the proceedings relating to it ſhould be 
erazed from the journals of both houſes. . They 
conſented to the expedient ; and the flame was at 

once extinguiſhed. | 

A ſevere at The firſt effect of their accommodation was a 


againſt con-. 


venticles. JOint-addreſs to his majeſty, petitioning, That he 


would give effectual orders for ſuppreſſing conven- 
ticles, and executing the laws againſt popiſh recu- 
ſants. Charles, though in his own nature averſe 
to perſecution, was too irreſolute to withſtand the 


This year was rendered remark- eflate by his ſon Chriſtopher. In the 
able by the death of the queen-mo- courſe of this year likewiſe died the 
ther, and thatof George Mank, duke famous Pryn, the puritan, author of 
of Albemarle, The firſt died in Au- above two hundred volumes, the con- 
guſt, at Paris, in the fixtieth year of | tents of which are little known and 
her age; and the duke dying in Lon- leſs eſteemed, 
gon, was ſucceeded in his title ag I FT 


zeal 


CH AR LHS n. 


zeal of his parliament ; and therefore gave his aſ- A. c. 


ſent to this act, which declared an aſſembly con- 
ſiſting of ſeventeen diſſenters, a conventicle, pro- 
vided they met to worſhip God in any other form 
than that which was practiſed in the church of Eng- 


land, even though ten of that number ſhould be- 


long to the family in whoſe houſe they might be 
aſſembled. Every individual was fined in five 
ſhillings for the firſt offence, and ten for the ſe- 
cond. The preacher was condemned in twenty 
pounds for the firſt conviction, and in double that 
ſum for the next; and a fine of twenty pounds 
was decreed againſt the perſon in whoſe houſe they 
ſhould be found aſſembled. POR! ei 
_ Hitherto, Charles feems to have ſtudied nothing 


* 
" 
1 
— 


ſo much as his own eaſe and convenience. With# * 


out doubt, he inherited high notions of the prero- 
ative, which were cheriſhed by the nature of his 
education. But his father's fate and his own ſuf- 
ferings had rendered him extremely cautious: of 
quarrelling with his parliament; and his indolent 
_ diſpoſition was an unſurmountable bar to the exe- 
cution of any deſign upon the liberties of the 
people. He had immerſed himſelf in pleaſure, 
and would not have ſacrificed his private enjoy- 
ment to the moſt flattering proſpect of arbitrary 
power, if his revenue had been ſufficient to ſupply: 


the channels of his prodigality. Though the com- 


mons were attached to him from principle, and 
had been liberal, if we compare their grants with 
thoſe of former parliaments ; yet, conſidering the 
late increaſe of wealth and luxury in almoſt every 
court of Europe, his ſupplies were rather ſcanty 


than affluent; and his profuſe expence rendered 


him a beggarly-dependent upon the bounty of the 
commons. His necefſities continually invaded his 
repoſe. - He was inceſſantly importuned by ſuitors” 
whom he could not gratify. He was rouſed by the 

: more 
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4 C. 2670. more active ſpirit of his brother, who exhorted him 


to riſe above thoſe humble ſolicitations he had 
hitherto practiſed to his parliament for daily ſub- 
ſiſtancc. He was beſet by ſome deſperate coun- 
ſellors, who importuned and encouraged him tg 
aſſert his own independence in ſubduing that inſo- 
lent uſurpation which the rebellious ſubject had 
raiſed on the ruins of regal authority. Prince Ru- 
pert, the duke of Ormond, lord-keeper Bridge- 
man, and ſecretary Trevor, men in whoſe honour 
and integrity the nation had confidence, were now 
ſeldom or never ſummoned to the cabinet-council; 
but the king was wholly conducted by the advice 
of Clifford, Aſhley, Buckingham, Arlington, and 
Lauderdale, a junto diſtinguiſhed by the appella- 
tion of The cabal,” a word formed by the initial 
letters bf their names. Sir Thomas Clifford was a 
man of an enterprifing genius, rendered the more 
dangerous by the talent of eloquence and the ſpirit 
of intrigue which he poſſeſſed. Lord Aſhley, at- 
terwards raiſed to the earldom of Shaftſbury, had 
been z member of the long- parliament, of great 
influence among the preſbyterians: he inſinuated 
himſelf into the confidence of Cromwell; and af- 
terwards employed his credit in forwarding the re- 
ſtoration. By his uncommon talents, he acquired 
great weight with every party he eſpouſed. He 
was turbulent, reſtleſs, ambitious, ſubtle, and en- 
terpriſing: he had conquered all ſenſe of ſname; 
was reſtrained by no fears, and influenced by no 
principle. The duke of Buckingham was a gay, ca- 
pricious nobleman, of ſome wit, and great viva- 
city; the miniſter of riot; the ſlave of intemper- 
ance ; a pretended atheiſt, without honour, prin- 
ciple, ceconomy, or diſcretion, Arlington poſ- 
ſeſſed a very moderate capacity, and was not re- 
markable for any vicious habit, though he wanted 
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integrity and reſolution to withſtand the tempta- 4. C +676. 
tions of his colleagues. Lauderdale was learned, * 2 
auk ward, obſtinate, ambitious, paſſionate even to 
frenzy, vindictive, implacable, inſolent, and abject. 
Such were the individuals that conſtituted the ca- 
bal; and the duke of York aſſiſted at their coun- 
cils. They repreſented to the king, that even this 

arliament, ſo remarkably attached to the crown, 
bad already exhibited ſome ſymptoms of diſcontent; 
that they had been penurious in their temporary 
fupplies, and kept his revenue in a very precarious 
ſituation. They.obſerved, that his father's great 
error conſiſted in his having neglected to form 
alliances. with powerful princes who would have 
ſupported him againſt his rebellious ſubjects ; that 
his kinſman, the king of France, if properly cul- 
tivated; would entef into ſuch engagements with 
him as would raiſe him above all fear of revolt; 
that a war with Holland, undertaken in conjunc- 
tion with Lewis, would be productive of every ad- 
vantage he could deſire to enjoy: that he ſhould 
be able to ruin the Dutch, whole power, affluence, 
and principles encouraged and ſupported republi- 
cans in England;; that he would be enriched with 
the ſpoils of the enemy, as well as by ſubſidies 
which he might receive from the French monarch: 
that the war would furniſh him with a pretence for 
raiſing forces and equipping. a navy that would ena- 
ble hum to retrieve the loſt power of the crown, 
and even extend his prerogative to abſolute domi- 
nion. Theſe ſuggeſtions could not be diſagreeable 
to a prince like Charles, who dreaded or deſpiſed 
more than one half of his ſubjects, who found him- 
felf in a very uneaſy ſtate of dependence, hated 
the Dutch as the enemies of monarchy, and felt a 
ſtrong propenſity to the religion of Rome, which 
at preſent he durſt not avow. TT 
Colbert 
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A. C. 1670. Colbert de Croiſſy, the French ambaſſador at 


viſited by 


his ſiſter the 


dutcheſs of 
Orle das. 


Charles is London, had already ſounded the inclinations of 


the king and his cabal, touching an alliance with 
his maſter; and he found them very favourably 
diſpoſed, when he underſtood the deſign of Lewis 
was to humble the pride of the States-general. 
After Colbert had thus paved the way for a nego- 
tiation, the king of France went to ſee his new 
works at Dunkirk; and was accompanied by the 
dutcheſs of Orleans, who took this opportunity of 
being in the neighbourhood of England to viſit her 
brother Charles. She landed in May at Dover, 
where ſhe was received by the king and all his 
court; and there they enjoyed each other's com- 
pany for a fortnight, in a continual round of di- 
verſions. She was one of the moſt amiable prin- 
ceſſes of the age in which ſhe lived, and loved 
her brother with the warmeſt affection; but ſhe 
is ſuppoſed to have been veſted: with a private 
commiſſion, to aſſure Charles that the king of 
France would enable him to ſhake off the yoke of 
parliament, and reſtore the catholic religion in 
England, as ſoon as the Dutch ſhould be ſufficiently 
humbled by their joint endeavours. If he retained 
any ſcruples about the execution of this ſcheme; 
Lewis could not have fixed upon more effectual 
expedients to remove them than thoſe he now prac- 
tiſed. The dutcheſs of Orleans was a young lady 
of the moſt inſinuating addreſs, and had great in- 
fluence with her brother : beſides, the French king 
reſolved to. bind him down to his engagements by 
the bonds of pleaſure. For this purpoſe, he ſent 
over with the dutcheſs, mademoiſelle de Quero- 
üaille, a young lady of extraordinary beauty and 
accompliſhments, which inſtantly. captivated the 
heart of Charles. She accompanied him to Lon- 
don, was created dutcheſs of Portſmouth, and 3 | 

| tained 


CHARLES Il. 


tained her empire over him during the whole courſe 4. C. 1670- 


of his life. She kept him firm to his connexions 
with France, and continued to be the reigning fa- 
yourite, while his former miſtreſs, lady Cleveland, 
was raiſed to the dignity of dutaheſs, as a recom - 
pence for the influence ſhe had loſt. . 

The good underſtanding between the kings of 


France ànd England had well nigh been blaſted in that prin- 


the bud, by an incident which "made a deep im- <<. 
preſſion on the mind of Charles. The dutcheſs of 
Orleans, immediately after her return to' France, 
happened to ſwallow a glaſs of ſuccory-water, by 
the direction of her phyſicians; and was immedia- 
tely ſeized with violent agonies, of which ſhe ex- 
pired. She was ſuppoſed to have fallen a ſacrifice. 
to the jealouſy of her huſband, who ſeemed to take 
umbrage at the gaiety of her diſpoſition, and inti- 
macy of friendſhip ſubſiſting between her and his 
brother Lewis XIV. She certainly believed her- 
ſelf poiſoned; though ſhe was reſtrained by her 
confeſſor from owning her ſuſpicion to Mr. Mon- 
tague the Engliſh ambaſſador in France, who was 
preſent at her death. She died with great reſolu- 
tion, declaring ſhe felt no regret at leaving the 
world, but that of parting with her brother Charles, 
whom ſhe loved with the moſt tender affection. 
When the news of this tragedy were brought to 
Whitehall bySir Thomas Armſtrong, who, at the 
ſame time, communicated the ſuſpicion of her hav- 
ing been poiſoned, the king melted in a flood of 
tears, arid expreſſed his indignation againſt the 
duke of Orleans, in the moſt” bitter-terms of re- 
proach, But he ſoon checked his paſſion, and 
taid, © Thomas, I beg you will not mention a 
* ſyllable of this matter.” The court of France 
was in great confuſion at this event. The report 
of the poiſon was immediately circulated through. 
the city of Paris, and Lewis was af raid it would de- 


{troy 
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A.C, 1679. ſtroy the connexion between him and the king of 


Sir William 
Temple re- 

called from 
Hulland. 


pay the intereſt of the debts which the king had 


England. He ſent over the marquis de Bellefonds, 
to condole with Charles; and this nobleman was 
furniſhed with the atteſtations of the phyſicians, 
who declared, that the dutcheſs died of a natural 
diſtemper. The king was, or pretended to be, 
ſatisfied with theſe teſtimonies; and the duke of 
Buckingham, on pretence of carrying campliments 
of condolence to the duke of Orleans, was diſpatch- 
ed to France, with power to ſign the treaty which 
had been negotiated by the dutchels. 

Lewis, in the month of September, ſent the 
marechal de Crequi with a body of forces into Lor- 
raine, of which he took poſſeſſion. The duke hav- 
ing been ſurpriſed, eſcaped with difficulty, and im- 
plored the intercefſion of Charles, whom he had 
aſſiſted in his exile ; but the anſwer he received, 
was, That there was no remedy like patience.” 
The parliament meeting in October, the king, by 
the mouth of the lord-keeper, gave them to under- 
ſtand, that as the fleets of France and Holland 
were lately increaſed- to a very formidable degree, 
it was neceſſary that he ſhould maintain a reſpec- 


table navy; and therefore he had ordered fiity 


large ſhips to be put in commiſſion, beſides the 
{quadron already in the Mediterranean : that even, 
though he had not engaged to ſuccour his allies in 
caſe of neceſſity, it would be very imprudent to 


fit aloof, and tamely fee ſo many clouds gather- 


ing, without providing ſome ſhelter againſt the 
impending ſtorm. He mentioned the treaties 
which had been lately concluded with the kings of 
France, Spain, Portugal, Sweden, Denmark, the 
States-general, and the duke of Savoy. He ob- 
ſerved, that the yearly expence of the fleet amount- 
ed to five hundred thouſand pounds : That the re- 
maining part of the revenue was not ſufficient to 


Con- 
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coſt eight hundred thouſand pounds. Finally, he 
aſſureck them the king would prorogue the parka- 
ment at Chriſtmas; and deſired they would regu- 
late their meaſuxes accordingly. The commons, 
dazaled by the great alliances the king had con: 
tracted fox, the honour and advantage of the nation, 
reſolved ta gratify him in all his demands. They 
began to prepare bills for raiſing two millions five 
hundred thouſand pounds; but, before they could 
be brought to perfection, the king adjourned the 
parliament. By this time Sir William Temple, 
wha reſided as ambaſſador at the Hague, was re: 
called to London, the king and his miniſters know- 
ing he had too much integrity and love for his 
country, to ack as an inſtrument of thecabal. , Ar 
frſt, he was ordered p leave his wife and family 
in Holland, as if the Ring intended he ſhould re- 


turn; but De Wit was hot a dupe to this artifice. 


He ſuſpected the deſigns of the two monarchs z 
and deſired the Puich reſident at London to in- 
form the miniſtry, that he would look upon Fem- 
ple's being recalled as an infallible proof of a change 
of meaſures at the court of England. In the pre- 
ceding winter the prince of Orange, being then 


twenty years of age, arrived at London, and was Burnet. 


affectionately received by his uncle. His voyage 
was undertaken with a view to demand the payment 
of the ſums which the late prince had advanced for 
Charles and his father; and to folicit the king's in- 
tereſt and good offices towards his being advanced 
ta the dignity of ſtadtholder. He received nothing 
but civil entertainment and general promiſes, which 
Charles had no intention to perform; though he 
tampered with his nephew.abour religion, and ralk- 
ed of the proteſtants as a broken, divided faction. 
The commons, after a ſhort adjournment, paſſed 
the Coventry- act, by which the practice of maim- 
N 72. "Mp ing 
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A.C. 1671. ing was made a capital crime. This law derived 
The com- its origin from an outrage committed upon a mem- 


mons paſs 
the Coven 
u.. 
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ber of parliament. A propoſal having been made 


in the houſe for laying a tax upon play-houſes, it 
was oppoſed by the courtiers, one of whom ob- 
ſerved, that the players were the' king's ſervants, 
and part of his pleaſure. Sir John Coventry aſked, 


whether his majeſty's pleaſure lay among the male or 


the female players; and this ſarcaſm was conſidered 
as an inſolent violation of that reſpect due to the 
kingly name, which had been hitherto religiouſly 
preſerved in all parliamentary diſputes. It was the 
more diſagreeable to Charles, as he then publicly 
maintained Gwyn and Davis, two concubines who 
had been choſen from the theatre. The duke of 
Monmouth, therefore, undertook to make a public 
example of Coventry. This gentleman, in going 
to his own lodgings at night, was attacked in the 
ſtreet by Sands, Obrian, and ſome other officers of 
the guards. He forthwith ſnatched a flambeau 
from his ſervant with one hand, and managed his 
ſword ſo gallantly with the other, that he wounded 
three or four of the aſſailants, before he was over- 


powered and diſarmed: then his noſe was pur- 


poſely cut to the bone, as a Hlefſon to teach him 
what reſpect he owed to the king's character. The 
commons, exaſperated at this aſſault upon a mem- 
ber for words ſpoken in the houſe, not only enacted 
the law abovementioned, but alſo inſerted a clauſe, 
importing, That thoſe who attacked Sir John Co- 
ventry ſhould not be intitled to the benefit of a par- 
don from the crown. - The lower houſe, with the 
concurrence of the lords, preſented an addreſs to 
the king, on the progreſs of popery, repreſenting 
the caule of its increaſe ; and the means by which 
it might be reſtrained for the future. Charles af. 
ſured them he would exert all his power for their 
ſatisfaction ; but ſaid, they could not think it 
—_ | | ſtrange, 


CG HARE GESCIE] 


tween the papiſts who had lately embraced” the 


catholic religion, and thoſe who had not only been 


born and educated in that perſuaſion, but alſo faith- 
fully ſerved his father and him in their adverſity. 


The commons then proceeded upon the ſupplies: 


they brought in a bill for a land- tax, another for 
an additional exciſe upon beer, and a third for 


taxing law-ſuits for a certain number of years. The 
king had for ſome time made a practice of going 


to the houſe of peers, without formality; on pre- 


ſtrauge, that he ſhould make ſome diſtinction be- A. C. 1671, 


67 


tence of hearing the debates for his "amuſement, 


berations. 13 


though his real deſign was to influence their deli- 
When the firſt of the bills ſent up by the com- 


Bold ſpeech 


mons was read in the upper houſe, lord Lucas roſe 27 lord 


up, and in the King's hearing, pronounced a ſevere 


ſpeech, - complaining, that ſince the reſtoration, 


the burdens laid upon the ſubject were much more 
grieyous than at any former time, while the 
ſtrength of the kingdom had viſibly diminiſhed ; 


that great ſums granted to the king had been em- 


ployed to enrich a few individuals, who had kept 


aloof from him in the day of trouble; while thoſe = 


who had ſuffered the heat of the day, undergoing 


impriſonments, ſequeſtrations, and expoſing their 


ves for his majeſty's ſervice, were reduced to po- 
verty and contempt. He ſaid the nation was in 
ſome reſpects more miſerable than if it were actually 


ſubdued by a victorious enemy; for, in that caſe, 
the people would know the worſt of their misfor- 


tune; a circumſtance that would in ſome meaſure 
alleviate their affliction: but at preſent the ſubject 


was kept in the moſt perplexing uncertainty, in 
giving to-day, they did not know but that they 
ſhould be obliged to give twice as much to- mor- 


row, until they ſhould be entirely exhauſted. . It 


F 2 would 


Lucas. 
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would be neceffary therefore to make fome ſort 
of eſtimation, to aſcertain what every man might 
call his own: for his on part, ſhould it be found 
neceſſary, he would conſent to give one half of his 
ſubſtance to the king, provided he could be fecur- 
ed in the poſſeſfion of the remainder. He added, 
that the bills brought in by the commons would 
raiſe three millions; an enormous fabſidy. He 
therefore propoſed, that the lords ſhould moderate 
the exceſſive liberality of the lower houſe, by re- 
ducing the rate of the land-tax : for, if they had 
not power to retrench the extravagance of fuch 
impoſitions, they might fay they had nothing; and 
that their whole ſubſtance was at the diſpoſal of 
the commons. This bold ſpeech, which was print- 
ed and publiſhed, gave ſuch umbrage to the King, 
that, in confequence of his requeſt, the peers or- 
dered it to be burned by the hands of the . hang- 
man, as a libel upon lord Lucas ; becauſe, when 


the paper was preſented to him, and he was queſ- 


_ tioned about it, he owned part of it only. Never- 


Diſpute be- 
tween the 
two houſes. 


theleſs it had made a ſtrong impreſſion upon the 
lords, who ſent back the bill with amendments. 
Theſe were rejected by the commons, and a diſ- 
pute enſued; but at laft the lords ſubmitted, and 
the bills were paſſed. | Fats 

The lords agreed likewiſe to the tax upon law- 
proceedings : but they refuſed to paſs a fourth, for 
laying an additional duty on certain commodities. 
The merchants of London petitioned againſt it, as 
an inſupportable burden on trade; and the upper 
houſe propoſed amendments. The commons at- 
firmed that the lords had no right to amend money- 
bills; theſe denied the aſſertion. The diſpute 
grew warm. The commons claimed the ſole right 
of regulating the taxes, by virtue of a fundamental 
aw. The lords deſired youn to produce that 2 
inan SES And 


and hey ante they would find it on the back A. 651, 

of the Magna Charta. Theſe ſucceſſive con- 

ferences ſerved only to inflame their mutual ani- 

moſity, which became fo violent that the king 

found it neceflary to prorogue the parliament; and, 

for a year and nine months, it was kept from 

reaſſembling, by means of repeated prorogations. i 
In the month of March, the duke of York loſt 7x * 


of Vork ab- 


his cutcheſs, Anne Hyde, daughter of the earl of jure the 
religion, 
whom 1urvived ; namely, Mary afterwards princeſs : 
of Orange, and Anne, who lived to ſway the 
ſcepter of England. The dutcheſs had, during 
her laſt illneſs, embraced the Roman catholic re- 
ligion; and, ſoon after her death, the duke made 
a ſolemn abjuration of the proteſtant hereſy, to fa- 
ther Simons, an Engliſh jeſuit. He had been con- 
verted during his exile, and was generally known 
to be a catholic in his heart, though hitherto he 
had not made open profeſſion of his religious prin- 
ciples; on the contrary, he pretended to adhere 
to the church of England. The king had long 
entertained the deſign of procuring a divorce from 
Catharine, in hope of having legitimate iſſue by 257 
another conſort. Buckingham had propoſed in- 
famous means for ruining her reputation, in ſack 
2 manner that ſhe might haye been charged with 
breach of conjugal faith; but theſe expedients the 
king rejected with horror. He believed the 
marriage might be declared null, on account of her 
being barren, or incapable of bearing children; 
and the pope was founded on this ſubject. The 
jeſuits in England knowing of what conſequence 
fuch a divorce might be to the duke of York, 
preſſed him to declare his religion, threatening, 
that unleſs he would make that ſacrifice to his con- 
ſcience, they would uſe all their influence to pro- 
cure the pope's conſent to the King's divorce from 

1 S 
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Clarehdon, by whom he had eight children, two of en — 
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70 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


A. C. 2677. Catharine, The duke for ſome time refuſed to 


take a ſtep which he knew would render him odious 
to the greater part of the Engliſh nation; but find- 
ing the jeſuits were actually employed in putting 
theſe threats in execution, he agreed to make a for- 
mal abjuration of the proteſtant religion, on con- 
dition that they would obſtruct the divorce. | 
—_ _ The immediate views of the cabal at this juncture 
a war with were directed to a war with Holland; it was there- 
Holland: fore neceſſary to break the triple alliance, and find 
a pretext for beginning hoſtilities. Sir Henry Co- 
ventry was diſpatched as ambaſſador to Sweden; 
and Sir George Downing ſent to the Hague, in the 
room of Sir William Temple. De Wit knew this 
miniſter to be a turbulent firebrand, and an invete- 
rate enemy to the republic; he therefore conſidered 
the change as an infallible ſign of an approaching 
rupture. Downing, at his arrival in Holland, ſo- 
lemnly proteſted that his maſter was determined to 
adhere ſcrupulouſly to the triple alliance; and that 
he bad no other reaſon for equipping a fleet, but 
that of rendering himſelf reſpectable among his 
neighbours, and guarding againſt the deſigns 
of the French king, whom he had great reaſon to 
diſtruſt. At the ſame time he complained of the 
backwardneſs of the Dutch, in fulfilling the arti- 
ele of the laſt treaty relating to Surinam; and men- 
tioned ſome cauſes of difference between the Eng- 
Iſh merchants and their Eaſt India company. The 
captain of a yacht ſent to bring over the wife and 
family of Sir William Temple from the Hague, 
was ordered by the admiralty to go in queſt of the 
Dutch fleet, and fire upon them ſhould they refuſe 
to pay the compliment to the flag of England. 
This officer did not fall in with them until lady 
Temple and her children were on board: then he 
Jailed though the midſt of a ſquadron commanded 
by Van Ghent; and, as they did not lower their 
2 | topſails, 


CHAR LDPE SIE 


topſails, diſcharged his cannon at them without A. C: 1671. 
heſitation. The Dutch admiral, ſurpriſed at this 
extravagance, ſent an officer to expoſtulate with 
him upon ſuch extraordinary conduct. He re- 


plied, that he acted according to orders. Then 
Van Ghent going on board of his yacht, on pre- 


tence of paying his compliments to lady Temple, 


told him, that although the States- general had en- 
gaged by treaty to pay the compliment to the Eng- 


liſh flag, he could not expect that a large fleet, 


commanded by an admiral, would lower their 


top- ſails to a ſingle veſſel, which was not even a 
ſhip of war, but a private boat for pleaſure or diſ- 


patch. The captain departed without further dif- 


putes; yet, though he had fired ſeveral guns load- 
ed with ſhot at them, and been ſaluted by the 
Dutch admiral, he no ſooner arrived in England, 
than he was committed priſoner to the Tower for 
not having ſufficiently afferted the honour of his 
majeſty. This was another ſlight pretence for de- 
manding ſatisfaction of the States-general. 


How far Charles reſpected his honour at home, Account of 
we may learn by an incident of a ſingular nature, Blood who 


that occurred about this period. There was a deſ- 


perate ruffian of the name of Blood, rendered in- crown. 
famous by the practice of robbery and aſſaſſination. 


He had undertaken to ſurpriſe the caſtle of Dub- 
lin, while the duke of Ormond was viceroy of Ire- 
land: but he failed in the attempt, and ſome of 


his accomplices being hanged, he {wore their death 


ſhould be revenged. He followed the duke into 
England ; and one night, while that nobleman was 


in his coach returning to Clarendon-houſe where g 


he lodged, Blood, with: eight accomplices well 
mounted, ſtopped the carriage. He murdered the 
coachman and one of the ſervants, then ſet the 
duke on horſeback, behind one of the gang, that 
he might be/ conveyed to Tyburn, and pur to an 
#4 | igno- 
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HISTORY: or ENGLAND. 


A. C. 16 Jgnominious death, purpoſing to leave his body 


hanging on the gibbet, with a paper fixed te his 
breaſt, explaining the cauſe of his execution. They 
hid already made a conſiderable progreſs in this 


expedition, When the duke, making an effort to 


dſengage himlelf, fell from the horſe, tagether 


w.ch the aſſaſſin to whom he had heen tied: while 


they lay ſtruggling together on the ground, Or- 
mond's domeſtics, who had been by this time 
alarmed, rode up to his aſſiſtance; and Blood, with 
his crew having diſcharged their piſtols at the duke, 
eſcaped by favour of the darknets. He afterwards 
formed a ſcheme for carrying off the regalia from 


the Tower of London; and executed it ſo far, that 


he had actually ſeized the crown, and paſſed out at 
the Tower- gate, with three accomplices, after hav- 
ing left Edwards the keeper of the jewel office, 
ſeemingly dead of the wounds he received in de- 
fending his truſt. Nevertheleſs, he alarmed the 
guards, and the ruffians were apprehended. One 
of them was immediately known to have been con- 
cerned in the attempt upon Ormond, which was 
now laid to the charge of Blood ; and he frankly 


owned himſelf author of that enterprize, but he 


refuted to. diſcover his accomplices, ſaying, the 
fear of death ſhould never prompt him to deny a 
crime, or - betray an aſſeciate. This deſperado, 


who had been a ſoldier in Cromwell's army, be- 


haved with ſuch remarkable intrepidity and con- 
tempt of life, that the king was ſeized with an 
emotion of curioſity to ſee fuch a phenomenon; 
and Blood knew how to turn this circumſtance to 


his advantage. He told his majeſty, that on ac- 
count of the ſeverity'which had been exerciſed over 


the conſciences of the godly, he had once reſolved 
to kill iche king with a carbine, in a place near Bat - 
terſea, where Charles uſed. to bathe in the river: 
that with this view he had actually concealed him- 


ſelf 
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felf among the reeds ; but his ſpirits were ſo damped . 0. 


with the awe of majeſty, that he relented, and laid 
aſicle his deſign. He faid he looked upon life and 
death with the moſt abſolute indifference ; but gave 
the king to underſtand, that his aſſociates had 


bound themſelves together by the moſt ſolemn a 


oaths, to revenge the death of any individual of 
the confederacy, that might fall inte the hands of 
juſtice, and that no power upon earth could baMe 
the efforts of their deſperate reſolution. The king, 
though he affected admiration at this man's bold- 
neſs, was in all probability alarmed with the fear of 
aſſaſſination, and on that motive pardoned the 
malefactor; though not before he had obtained the 
conſent of Ormond, who granted it in the moft gal- 
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lant manner, Blood was not only pardoned, but Burnet. 


gratified with an eſtate of five hundred pounds a in 


year in Ireland. He lived in great familiarity with arli-gton's 


the king, and affected to be ſeen frequently in the 


Freach let- 
ters. 


fame apartment with the duke of Ormond; white Carte's life 
Edwards, who had run the riſque of his life in pre- mond. 


venting Blood's felonious purpoſe, though in the 
eightieth year of his age, 'reaped no reward for his 
fidelity and valour, except the promiſe of two hun - 
dred pounds which he did not live to enjoy . 


The contracting parties, in the league againſt eee 
Holland, had agreed that the French king, the The ker 
elector of Cologn, and the biſhop of Munſter, T'* * "ue 


ſhould fall upon the territories of the Stares-general 
in three different places, while the combined fleets 
of France and England ſnould attack their navy, and 
diſtreſs their commerce. Nothing retarded the 
commencement of hoſtilities, but the indigence of 
Charles: though he had received two millions five 
hundred 25 pounds ſrom parliament, and 


+ In the courſe of thi year died bad been generals apainſt the late 
the famous lord Fairfax, And the earl king, were afterwards inſtrumental 
of Mancheſter; who, though they in his ſon's reſtoration. 


ſeven 
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A; c. 1672. ſeven hundred thouſand livres by ſtipulation from 


the king of France, he ſtill found himſelf in ne- 


ceſſity. He gave his miniſtry to underſtand, that 
he could not begin the war without a further ſup- 
Ply of five hundred thouſand pounds; and as he 
could not have recourſe to the parliament, which was 


prorogued, he promiſed to confer the office of trea- 
ſuter upon him who ſhould contrive a practicable 


-expedient for raifing that ſum of money. Sir Tho- 
mas Clifford happened to be the moſt fortunate in 


his invention : he propoſed to ſtop the payments 


of the exchequer, and convert all the money to his 
1mmediate occaſions. The ſcheme was immedia- 
tely put in execution, and Clifford appointed lord- 
_ treaſurer. | The whole nation was aſtoniſhed and 
affrighted at this deſperate meaſure. The bankers, 
who had lent money to the government, ſhut up 


their ſhops, and refuſed to accept the draughts of 
thoſe who kept caſh with them ; ſo that many pri- 
vate families were ruined. The merchants could 


neither anſwer bills, nor pay duties at the cuſtom- 


houſe; ſo that commerce was interrupted, credit in 
a great meaſure deſtroyed, the public faith violated, 
univerſal confuſion enſued among the trading part 
of the nation, and the city of London was filled 
with clamour and diſtraction. The king publiſhed 


a declaration, excuſing this ſtep as the effect of ne- 


ceſſity, ariſing from the formidable preparations 
of his neighbours, and promiſing to do juſtice to 
the creditors of the crown. Finding very little re- 
gard was paid to his proclamation, he convened 
the bankers at the Treaſury, and aſſured them 
from his own mouth, that they ſhould be punc- 
tually ſatisfied, either from the next ſupplies grant- 
ed by parliament, or out of his own revenue: he 


therefore deſired they would anſwer the draughts of 


the merchants, fo that buſineſs might flow in its 
former channel, | as 
1 e 
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The cabal had deviſed another plan for filling “. C. 2672. 
the king's coffers; namely that of intercepting the eee 0 
Dutch fleet of merchant ſhips from Smyrna, valued Pusch flet 
at fifteen hundred thouſand pounds. Sir Robert from Smyr- 
Holmes was ſent on this ſervice, and fell in with 
Spragge, on his return with. a ſquadron from the 
Mediterranean': had he been reinforced by this 
officer, he would certainly have ſucceeded in his 
deſign; but he was reſolved to ingroſs the whole 
honour and advantage to himſelf, and allowed 
Spragge to continue his voyage homewards. He 
ſoon deſcried the Dutch fleet, under convoy of 
five ſhips of war, commanded by commodore Van 
Neſs, who had received ſome intimation of his de- 
fign, and put his ſquadron, with the convoy, into 
an admirable poſture of defence. Holmes attacked 
them with great impetuoſity, on the thirteenth'day 
of March ; and all that day they bravely ſuſtained 
the engagement: it was renewed in the morning, 
and maintained till night; on the third day, one 
of the Dutch ſhips of war was taken, together 
with three or four inconſiderable trading veſſels: 
the reſt continued their courſe, under the excellent 
conduct of their commodore; and, by the favour 
of a thick fog, arrived ſafely in Holland. The 
States-general exclaimed loudly againſt this pirati- 


0 cal attempt, which appeared the more diſhonour- 
5 able, as it had proved unſucceſsful ; the people of 
. England condemned it as an infamous enterprize, 
4 and the king himſelf was aſhamed of the under- 
Fo taking. The miniſtry pretended that it was no 
1 other than a caſual rencounter, occaſioned by the 
4 pride of the Dutch commodore, who refuſed to 
bs ſtrike his topſails in compliment to the Engliſn 
£ ſquadron. Nevertheleſs four Dutch Eaft-India 
1 ſhips, afterwards taken by the Engliſh cruizers, 

were condemned as lawful prize, even before the 
* declaration of the war. ts _ 


The 
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The States-general could hardly believe the king 
of England was in earneſt, until theſe outrages 
were committed; then they were convinced, and 
redoubted their diligence in preparing for a rupture 
between the two nations. y the mean time 
Charles, with a view to favour the Roman catho- 
lics, by virtue of his ſupreme power in eccleſiaſtical 
affairs, confirmed by divers acts of parliament, flued 
a proclamation, ſuſpending the penal laws againſt 
nonconformiſts, indulging proteſtant diſſenters 
with the public exerciſe of their religion, and allow- 
ing the catholics to worſhip God after their own 
way in private. This was a lange ſtride towards 
arbitrary power, ſo contrary to the ſentiments of 
the parliament, that he would not have ventured 
to take it, had not he been provided with a power- 
ful fleet, and a new-raiſed army, at his devotion. 
His next ſtep was to declare war againſt the Dutch, 
for having refuſed to ſend home the Engliſh families 
ſettled in Surinam, as the two nations had ſtipu- 
lated in the treaty of Breda; for having denied the 
honours due to the Engliſh flag; and ridiculed the 
King and people of England in medals and pictures: 
ſuch were the frivolous pretences af this iniquitous 
war. The Dutch juſtified themſelves, by affirm- 
ing that they had not detained the Engliſh families 
in Surinam, but they had refuſed to quit the colony; 
that their admirals were not obliged, by any treaty, 
to lower their topſails on their own coaft to an 
Engliſh pleaſure-boat; and that they had never 
countenanced any pictures or medals that reflected 
upon the honour of the king or people of Eng- 
land g. Charles, to complete the farce, pretended, 


+ The founcation of this ridiculous . exhibited a repreſentation of ſhips on 
charge was a portrait of Cornellus De fire, ſuppoſed to allude to the exploit 
Wit, thepenfionary's brother, painted of the Dutch in the river Medway, in 
by oder of the magiſtrates of Dort which Cornel ius De Wit bore a con” 
In the back-ground, the painter had fiderable ſhare, 1 
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in his declaration, that he would fill faithfully ad &. C. 1672. 
here to the purport of the triple alliance. Mean 

while, he ordered all the Dutch ſhips that were in 

Engliſh harbours to be ſeized, contrary to an ex- 

preſs article in the treaty of Breda. Ihe Dutch 

followed his example; but afterwards releaſed 

them, obſerving that his breach of faith was not a 

ſufficient reaſon for their inntating ſuch unjuſtifiable 

conduct. After ſuch an uncommon inſtance of 

candour and integrity, Charles was aſhamed to 

detain their veſſels, the greater part of which was 

et at liberty, He now, by a ſtreteh of prerogative, 

ſuſpended the act of navigation, as afmoſt all the 

ſeamen in the. kingdom were employed in the navy. 

He iſſued à proclamation in favour of preffing 

failors.:: in another he threatened” all thoſe who 

ſhould preſume to ſpeak irreverently of his conduct, 

or hear ſuck; diſcourſes without informing againſt 

the delinquents; and, by an order of council, he 

eſtabliſned martial law for the regulation of the 

army. The lord-keeper Bridgeman refuſing to 

affix the ſeal to the declaration fer ſuſpending the 

penal laws; was removed from his office, and lord 

Aſhley, now earl of Shafteſbury, was appointed lord 

chancellor of: England 146 
Lewis XIV. in his declaration of war againſt the 
Dutch, aſſigned no other reaſon than his being diſ- 
ſatisfied with their conduct. The Biſhop of Mun- 
ſter declared war againſt the republic, on pretence 
of their having attempted to corrupt the governors 
of his places; and the elector of Cologne admitted 
2 body of French troops into his dominions, under 
the pretext of providing for his own ſafety, though 
De Wit was well appriſed of the treaty in which he 
had engaged. The commonwealth of the United 
Provinces teemed now devoted to deſtruction. 
Lewis was at the head of an army, conſiſting of 
one hundred and eighty thouſand men, * 
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A. C.1672. ed by the beſt generals in the world: his ſubjects 


were enriched by commerce, under the excellent 


Diſtractions adminiſtration of Colbert; and his finances were 


in that re- 
public. 


managed with admirable oeconomy. The Dutch, 
on the other hand, were diſtracted between two 
powerful factions. De Wit, the chief of the Lou- 
veſtein party, who had long directed the admini. 
ſtration, thought he could not take more effectual 
means to depreſs the Orange faction, than thoſe of 
diſbanding great part of the army, diſmiſſing the 
old officers who were devoted to the family of 
Orange, and ſupplying their places with the ſons 
and kinſmen of his own friends, generally raw 
youths, who had never ſeen ſervice, were utterly 


ignorant of diſcipline, and, for the moſt part, ſerved 


by proxy ; ſo that no military ſpirit remained. The 
ſoldiers were deſpiſed ; the fortifications neglected; 
and all the valour and diſcipline of. the republic 
confined to the navy, which was the object of the 
penſionary's peculiar care and inſpection. The 
States-general at firſt endeavoured to divert the 
king of England from his hoſtile intentions, by 


>conceſlions and ſubmiſſions. They conſented to 


Battle of 


Solebay. 


honour his flag in any manner he ſhould preſcribe; 
and they appointed his nephew the prince of 
Orange captain-general and admiral, though he 
had not yet atrained the twenty-third year of his 
age: but Charles rejected all their advances; he 
was bent upon the deſtruction of the republic, 
without paying the leaſt regard to the intereſt of 
his nephew. nl the + 
De Wit had not acted with his uſual vigilance, 
in making preparations for the threatened invaſion. 
He was now lenſible of the extreme hazard to 
which his country was expoſed ; and reſolved to 
make one powerful effort by ſea, while the prince 
of Orange was employed in making levies, and re- 
eſtabliſhing diſcipline in the army. De Ruyter 
0 _ 


was ſent to ſea with a fleet of ninety ſhips of war, A. c. 16. 


beſides forty frigates and fireſhips, and Cornelius 
De Wit a&ed on board as deputy from the States. 
Their intention was to prevent the junction of the 
French and Engliſh fleets; but this was already 
effected. They lay at anchor in Solebay, to the 


number of one hundred and thirty ſhips of the line. 


The duke of York commanded in chief; the earl 
of Sandwich acted as admiral of the blue; and the 
French ſquadron was conducted by the marechal 
De Errees. They rode at anchor in ſuch diforder, 
that the earl of Sandwich repreſented to the duke 
the danger of their being attacked in that poſture ;. 
but his advice was neglected, and the | anſwer he 
received was ſuch as implied a ſuſpicion of his cou- 
rage. Piqued at this reflection, he reſolved, in 
caſe of an engagement, to conquer or periſh. On 
the twenty- eighth day of May, the Dutch admiral 
bore down upon them ſo ſuddenly, that they were 
obliged to cut their cables with the utmoſt precipi- 


tation, in order to form the line; and the whole 


fleet was in ſuch confuſion, that the ſhips ran foul 
of one another. The earl of Sandwich made haſte 
to weather the headland, and oppoſed himſelf to 
the enemy that the duke might have time to reduce 
the reſt of the fleet into order. He ſuſtained a 
moſt furious attack from the braveſt of the enemy, 
He repulſed the ſhip of Van Ghent, after that 
admiral had been killed in the engagement: he 
deſtroyed another large ſhip which - attempted to 
board him ; he ſunk three fireſhips before they 


were near enough to grapple with his rigging. 


Though ſix hundred of his men were either killed 
or wounded, and his ſhip was dreadfully ſhattered. 
by the ſhot of the enemy, he ſtill continued to ply 
his artillery without ceaſing, until another fireſhip 
ran him aboard on the quarter. Even then he 
might have eſcaped into another veſſel; but the 

duke's 
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A. e. 1672. dnke's farcaſm had made ſuch an impreſſion upon 
his mind, that he choſe rather to die than ſurvive 
* the loſs ef his ſhip, which, being blown up, he and 
every perfon on board were deftroyed. In the 
mean time the duke of Fork was attacked by De 
Ruyter.; and they engaged each other ſo cloſe for 
two hours, that the Dutch admiral afterwards de- 
clared this was the moſt obſtinate of two and thirty 
actions in which he had been concerned. The 
duke's ſhip being diſabled, he was abliged ta move 
his flag on hoard of another, and his diviſion was 
in danger of being overpowered; when Sir Joſeph 
Jordan who ſucceeded Sandwich,.came to his affift- 
ance. The battle being thus reftored, continued 
till night, when the Dutch retired. Victory de- 
clared for neither ſide, though it was claimed by 
both-nations. The French ſquadron was very little 
engaged; and, in all probability, the marechal De 
Exrees had orders to keep off, that the two mari- 

time powers might deſtroy one another. 

Progreſs o Lewis had by this time invaded the territories of 
the Freach the States-general on the fide of Germany. He 
United Pro- Paſſed the Meuſe at Viſet, reduced Orſoi, Burck, 
vinces. Weſel, Emerick, and Rhinbeg, almoſt without op- 
poſition. Then he advanced to the banks of the 
Rhine, which his horſe paſſed by ſwimming, while 
his infantry croſſed it in beets; and a few Dutch 
regiments that appeared an the other fide, retired 
with precipitation. Marechal De Turenne took 
the ſtrong fort of Skink in a few days; Arnheim, 
Knotzembaurg, and Nimeguen, furrendered to 
him at the firft ſummons. Lewis entered Doer- 
bourg without refiſtance : his forces reduced 
Harderwick, Amersfert, Campen, Rhenen, Viane, 
Elberg, Zwol, Cuilemberg, Wageninguen, 
Lochem, and Woerden. Marechal Luxembourg, 
with the troops of Munſter, poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Groll and Deventer. Utrecht ſeat” deputies 0 
| | offers 
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offers of ſubmiſſion to the French king. The mar- A. o. 67% 
quis of Rochefort ſurpriſed Naerden, within three 
leagues of Amſterdam, Fourteen ſtragglers ap- 
pearing before Muyden, received the keys of the 
town from the magiſtrates ; but the caſtle was pre- 
ſerved by atemale ſervant, who raiſed up the draw- 
bridge, and the French ſtragglers were afterwards 
expelled: the cannon of this for:reſs commands the 
entrance to the harbour of Amſterdam. The 
prince of Orange, at the head of his raw diſ- 
couraged troops, was obliged to retreat into the 
province of Holland before the v ctorious enemy, 
whoſe rapid progreſs overwhelmed the people with 
conſternation and deſpair. Lewis had now {ub+ 
dued the three provinces of Guelderland, Overyflel, 
and Utrecht, and threatened the reſt with immedi- 
ate ſubjection. The populace, and all thoſe who 
had oppoſed the Louveſtein party, inftea of exert- 
ing themſelves for the preſervation of their liberties, 
exclaimed againſt the penſionary, for having ne- 
glected the means of defence. They reviled him 
as the partizan of France; the author of all their 
calamities z and looked upon the young prince of 
Orange as the only perſon who could fave them 
from deſtruction. In the midſt of this deſpondence, 
the magiſtrates of Amſterdam acted up to the noble 
example of their anceſtors : they obliged the 
burgeſſes to keep watch and ward; the people 

' were armed and regularly paid; ſome uſeleſs ſhips 
were repaired, and furniſhed with artillery for the 
defence of the city; and the ſluices being opened, 
the whole neighbourhood was laid under water. 
The other towns followed their example; ſo that 
the whole province of Holland was overflowed. 
Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, the nobles 25. f. 2 
were ſtill ſo much influenced by their fears, that term: pre- 
when the ſtates met to deliberate upon the deplor- . 
able ſituation of the commonwealth, they voted 
Ne 78. G that, 
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A. C. 1672 that, provided their religion, liberty, and ſovereig 


power, could be ſaved, every thing elſe ſnould be 
ſurrendered to the conqueror. Amſterdam declared 

againſt treating with the foe; but this oppoſition 
being over- ruled, they ſent ambaſſadors to deprecate 
the wrath, and implore the compaſſion of the 
French and Engliſh monarchs. They offered to 
cede Maeſtricht, and all the frontier towns lying 
without the limits of the ſeven provinces, to Lewis, 
and accommodate him with a large ſum to defray 
the expence of the war. The French king de- 
manded that the commodities of France ſhould be 
imported duty-free into Holland; that the ſtates 
would permit the free exerciſe of the catholic re- 
ligion, ſhare the churches between them and the 
proteſtznts, and appoint regular ſalaries for their 
prieſts ; that they ſhould cede to him all the fron- 


tier towns of the republic, together with Nimeguen, 


Skink, Knotzembourg, part of Guelderland, the 
iſles of Bommel and Voorn, and the forts of St. 
Andrew, Louveſtein, and Crevecœur; that they 
ſhould pay twenty millions of livres for the expence 
of the war; ſend a yearly embaſſy to Paris, with a 
golden medal, as an acknowledgment that to him 
they owed the preſervation of that liberty which his 
predeceſſors had enabled their ſtates to acquire; 
that they ſhould give entire ſatisfaction to the king 
of England; and, within ten days, ſignify their 
aſſent ro theſe propoſals: in which caſe he would 

evacuate his conqueſts. SENT _ 
Their envoys diſpatched to London met with a 
very harſh reception from the court, though they 
excited the compaſſion of the people. Charles 
himſelf began to be uneaſy at the rapid progreſs of 
his ally. He foreſaw that the entire conqueſt of 
Holland would be a formidable acceſſion of power 
to Lewis, who might forget his engagements, and 
think it his intereſt to leave the king of England 
1 10 
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in dependence upon his ſubjects: beſides, he was 4 C. 1672 
eager to ſhare the ſpoils of the Dutch republic. He 
diſmiſſed their ambaſſadors, and ſent the duke of 
Buckingham, with the earls of Arlington and Hal- 
lifax, to negotiate with Lewis on the preſent poſ- 
ture of affairs. They repaired to Utrecht, where 
the French king reſided with his court, renewed 
the league between him and Charles, and inſerted a 
clauſe, that no peace ſhould be made with Holland, 
but by common conſent. Then they. produced Demanas of 
their maſter's demands upon the ſtates, importing, e Es: 
that the Dutch ſhould do honour to the Engliſh 
flag, without any limitation ; baniſh all the king's 
enemies and calumniators:; pay a million ſterling 
towards the charges of the war, as well as ten 

. thouſand pounds yearly for liberty to fiſh on the 
Britiſh ſeas ; ſhare the trade of the Eaſt Indies; in- 
veſt the prince of Orange with the hereditary 
dignity of ſtadtholder; and deliver into the king's 
hands the iſles of Walcheren, Cadſant, Goree, and 
Voorn, together with the town and caſtle of Sluys, 
as ſecurity for the performance of articles. 

Theſe cruel demands reduced the people of Hol- rhe prince 
land to deſpair. The Orange faction took this * ens 
opportunity to inflame their reſentment againſt the gattholder, 
penſionary and his brother, who became the objects 
of popular hatred and execration. They demanded 
the repeal of the perpetual edi, by which they had 
engaged upon oath, that they would never acknow- 
ledge the prince of Orange as ſtadtholder. The 
two brothers ftill continued to oppoſe the repeal, 
from motives of true patriotiſm. Art length the 
populace broke through all reſtraint. By an inſur- 
rection at Dort, the burgomaſters were compelled 
to ſign a repeal of the edict. The people at Am- 
ſterdam, Rotterdam, Middleburgh, and the Hague, 
role in arms againſt their magiſtrates, and obliged 
them to declare in favour of the prince of Orange. 

G 3 John 
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A.C. 1672. John De Wit had been aſſaulted, and left ſeemingly 


dead upon the ſtreet; his brother Cornelius was 


beſet by ruffians in his own houſe at Port; and, 


being fick, was with great difficulty protected by 


The two 
brothers, 
John and 
Cornelius 
De Wit, 
murdered 
by the po- 
pulace. 


Fortitude 
and wiſe 


conduct of 


the ſtadt- 
holder. 


his ſervants: the gallant De Ruyter was inſulted 
in the ſame manner at Amſterdam. - Cornelius De 
Wit was accuſed by an infamous barber of a deſign 
againſt the life of the prince of Orange. Though 
the charge was improbable and abſurd, the multi 
tude howled for juſtice ; and his judges, intimidat- 
ed by their clamour, condemned him to the tor- 


ture. This he endured with unſhaken fortitude, 


proteſting his innocence ; and, between whiles, re- 
peating the beautiful ode of Horace, beginning 
with *<* Juſtum et tenacem propoſiti virum.”* He 
was, nevertheleſs, deprived of his offices, and un- 
derwent the ſentence of baniſhment. The penſt- 
onary reſolved to accompany him in his exile, and 
repaired to the priſon where he lay, in order to con- 
ſole him in his adverſny. The baſe- born multi- 
tude aſſembled in a tumultuous manner, broke 
down the priſon- doors, dragged out the unfor- 
tunate brothers, embtued their ſavage hands in the 
blood of thoſe virtuous patriots, who had deſerved 
ſo well of their country, and treated their dead 
bodies with the moſt barbarous indignity. | 
By the unworthy fate of thoſe two ſons of liberty, 
the prince of Orange acquired the whole admini- 
ſtration of Holland and Zealand: the young prince, 
John Caſimer, of Naſſau, now under the guardian- 
ſhip of his mother, was ſtadtholder of Friezland 
and Groningen; and the other three provinces 
were in the hands of the enemy. Lewis no ſooner 
underſtood that the prince of Orange was elevated 
to the dignity of ſtadtholder, bt he attempted to 
bribe him over to his intereſt, by offering to make 
him ſovereign of Holland; but he rejected the pro- 


poſal with diſdain. The duk&of Buckingham, 
5 4 viſiting 
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viſiting this young prince on his return to England 4. C. 1672. 
from Utrecht, exhorted him to put himſelf wholly 
under the protection of his uncle the king of Eng- 
land. When he expreſſed a regard for his country, 
the duke ſaid, You ſee your country is already 
ce Joſt.” © There is one way (replied the prince) 
« of avoiding ſuch a fight; and that is, to die in 
<« the laſt ditch.” The ſtadtholder was naturally 
phlegmatic, reſerved, and thoughtful, well ac- 
quainted with the ſtrength and intereſt of his coun- 
try. To the care of John De Wit, the profefſed 
enemy of his greatneſs, he owed a liberal education: 
he poſſeſſed a great ſhare of courage and fortitude, 
and was extremely tenacious of his purpoſe. At 
an extraordinary aſſembly of the ſtates, he, in a 
ſpeech that laſted three hours, repreſented the per- 
nicious conſequences of accepting the terms pro- 
poſed by the king of France; encouraged them 
with folid reaſons to hope that they ſhould ſtill be 
able to defend their liberties; demonſtrated the 
poſſibility of raiſing money to defray the enormous 
expence of ſuch a war; and concluded with ſaying, 
that religion and liberty could not be purchaſed at 
too dear a price. The ſtates liſtened to him with 
amazement: they were aftoniſhed at the extent of 
his knowledge, and the ſolidity of his arguments: 
they were animated by the ſpirit. of their young 
ftadtholder. That grief and dejection, which had 
ſo long appeared in their countenances now vaniſh- 
ed; they recovered the faculty of recollection, 
which ſeemed to have been buried under their mis- 
fortunes; and began to exert themſelves with 
vigour in defence of their country, 


Lewis, ſeeing a ſtop put to his conqueſts by the njvers pow- 
inundation of Holland, left the duke of Luxem- ers declare | 
- in favour of 
burgh at Utrecht, and marched into Flanders, from «he Dutch. 
whence he haſtened to Paris, where he was received | 


with more fulſome adulation than had ever been 
G 3 paid 
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A C. 1673. paid to any European prince ſince the diſſolution 
of the Roman empire. The paſſage of the Rhine, 
which he had beheld at a wary diſtance, and which 
bis troops had performed almoft without oppoſition, 
was celebrated in proſe and verſe, as an exploit 
equal to that of Alexander in paſſing the Granicus; 
and the epithet of <** Great” was beſtowed upon him 
by the ſervile flattery of his ſubjects, though he 
had not the leaſt ingredient of heroiſm in his whole 
compoſition, He was on this occaſion accom- 
panied by the duke of Monmouth, who command- 
ed ſix thouſand Engliſh auxiliaries, that reinforced 
Lewis in conſequence of the treaty between the two 
monarchs. All the neutral powers in Europe were 
alarmed at the rapidity of the French conqueſts, 
well knowing how formidable Lewis would become 
by the reduction of Holland. The emperor, and 
ſome other princes in Germany, promiſed to eſpouſe 
the cauſe of he Dutch. Spain ſent a body of 
troops to their aſſiſtance; and the prince of Orange 
made ſurpriſing efforts to aſſemble an army capable 
of looking the enemy in the face. The biſhop of 
Munſter was obliged to abandon the ſtege of Gro- 
ningen with loſs and diſhonour. The ſtadtholder 

made an attempt upon Naerden; but Luxem- 
burgh, attacking his intrenchments by ſurprize, 
obliged him to deſiſt from the enterprize. 

Procecdines The chief hope of the Dutch centered in the Eng - 

ofthe kg. liſh parliament, which they believed would open its 

ment, eyes to the real intereſt of the kingdom, and take 
meaſures for putting an end to a war ſo oppoſite to 
the adyantage of their country : bur, in this hope, 
they were diſappointed by another propogation. 
rune Charles, reſolving to make new levies, thought 
Temple Proper to keep the exchequer ſtill ſhur ; though 
Repin. the time was elapſed, at the expiration of which he 
had faithfully promiſed it ſhould be opened. He 
excuſed himſelf, however, in a proclamation, ob- 
ſerving, 


7 


ſerving, that the war {till continued, though he had &. C. 167% 
done all that lay in his power to promote a pacifi- 
cation. Sir Henry Coventry was now appointed 
ſecretary of ſtate; lord Clifford rewarded with the | 
treaſurer's ſtaff, and the dignity of duke conferred = 
upon Lauderdale; ſo that the cabal ſeemed to tri- 
umph in their councils, and ſecurely enjoyed their 
penſions from France, the infamous wages of trea- 
chery and corruption. At length the parliament *- C. 1673. 
reaſſembled in the beginning of February ; and, at 
the recommendation of the court, choſe Sir John 
Charleton their ſpeaker, Turner, who hitherto poſ- 
ſeſſed the chair, having been created a baron of the 
exchequer. The king, in his ſpeech, having men- 
tioned the war, and referred them to the declara- 
tion for the cauſes and neceſſity of that meaſure, 
obſerved that his-indulgence in favour of the non- 
conformiſts had produced a very good effect, in ſe- 
curing the peace of the kingdom. He ſaid, the 
tavour granted to®catholicks was as little as he 
could ſhew, conſidering their ſervices and fidelity 
to him and his father: he told them plainly, that 
he ſhould take all ſorts of contradiction in evil part, 
and was determined to ſupport his declaration on 
that ſubject. He took notice of a ſuſpicion he had 
incurred, of having levied land- forces to controul 
the laws and invade the property of the ſubjects: 
he declared there was a neceſſity for having a greater 
number for the next campaign; therefore hehoped 
they would take that circumſtance into conſide- 
ration. He concluded with* an aſſurance that 
he would maintain the true proteſtant religion as 
eſtabliſned in the church of England; and that the 
liberty and property of his ſubjects ſhould: be pre- 
ſerved inviolate. The earl of Shaftſbury, as lord 
chancellor, enlarged upon the ſame ſubjects, in a 
long ſpeech replete with the moſt impudent falſ- 
hoods, che moſt palpable abſurdity, and the groſſeſt 
| G 4 adulation. 
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A. O. 1673. adulation. He aſſerted that this was the parlia- 
ment's war, undertaken by their advice againſt an 


% minated (faid he) Delenda eſt Carthago. If 
you ſuffer them to riſe again, remember that the 
« ſtares of Holland are the perpetual enemies of 
c England, both from intereſt and inclination ?, 
He extolled the king as the beſt prince that ever fat 
upon the throne; as the reſtorer of liberty and the 
Engliſh church, for which his father had ſuffered, 
in which he himſelf had been born and educated; 


and to which he had adhered in his greateſt diſtreſs 
with the moſt ſcrupulous attachment, notwithſtand- 


ing the great offers by which he was tempted to 
renounce his religion. He recommended a ſupply 
to their ſerious conſideration, deſiring that it might 
be ſpeedy and effectual. He concluded with theſe 
words, Let us bleſs God and the king, that our 
<« religion is fate; that the church is committed to 
the care of a prince, from whom we have no- 

© rhing to fear for our parliaments, liberties, and 
property. What more can a good Engliſhman 
aſk, except that God will be pleaſed to grant his ma- 

„ jelty a long and happy reign; and that the triple 
„alliance between king, parliament, and people, 
*© may never be broken or impaired.” The com- 
mons, inſtead of complying with the meaſures of 
the king, began the ſefſion by vindicating their own 
privileges. The chancellor had iſſued writs for fil- 
ling the vacant ſeats in parliament, and new mem- 
bers had been <le&ed ; but now the hauſe voted 
thoſ- writs and elections illegal, and the new mem- 
bees were expelled. The commons were extremely 
diſſati fied with the king's conduct: they diſap- 


proved of the war. and reſolved to demand that tne 
_ grievances of the nation ſhould be redreſſed: but 


that 
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that tai might not be ſuſpected of difaffectionꝰ or &. C. 1673; 
unſeaſonable reſentment, they voted a tax of twenty 
thouſand ipbunds per month, for eighteen: months, 
to anſwer the king's extraordinary Sccaſiobns. But 
they did not even mention the war, and reſolved that 
the money: bill ſbould go hand in hand with theredtefs 
of grievances: They preſented an addreſs againſt the 
king s declaration for liberty of conſcience, obferying 
that the penal Taws could not be ſuſpendꝑd but by act 
of parliament; and beſeeching his majeſty to remove 
all deubts nd-fears: from the hearts of his faithful 
fubjects! He anſwered; that he was forty: a Rep 
he had taken for the peace of the kingdom ſhould 
produce any uneaſinefs in the houſe of commons, 
or give them cauſe to call in queſtion his undoubt- 
ed power in eccleſiaſtical matters, which he ſhould 
never have thought of uſing, but for the advan- 
tage of his ſubje&ts. He declared his intention was 
not to invade or renounce the advice of his parſia- 
ment; and, that if they would prepare a bill for 
the ſame purpoſes, that ſhould be more effectual for 
© Preſerving the tranquillity of church and tate, and 
preſent it in a ſuitable manner, he would convince 
them of his readineſs to concur with every meafure 
that ſhould be judged neceffary for the benefit of 
the- kingdom. In another addreſs, the commons 
| gave him to underſtand, that his anſwer was not 
ſufficient to remove their fears and ſuſpicions, ari- | 
f ling from his arrogating a power of diſpenſing with * 
penal laws: a power, which they faid his predeceſ- | 
fors had never pretended to exerciſe : a claim, by 5 
which he might interrupt the courſe of the laws, 1 
and change the whole legiſlative power, reſiding in 1 
} 


1 

i the king and the two houſes of parliament; they 
7 therefore implored a more clear and fatisfa&tory 
0 anſwer. He replied, it was an affair of conſe- 
e quence, and he would take time to conſider their 
t addreſs. Gn the — deſiring to reſign 
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A.C.1673 the chair, on account of his ill ſtate of health, way 


The presby- 
terians op- 
poſe the de- 
claration for 
liberty if 
confcienc 


{ 
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ſucceeded by, Sir Edward Sey mou. 

The cabal had miſreckoged on the intereſt of the 
preſbyterians, which, they. thought to ſecure by the 
declaration of indulgence, .., That ſe& perceived the 
90 5 af the court was, under ſhelter of them, to fa- 

ur the Roman; catholics; z that the miniſtry pur. 
— arbitrary i that the king had in volv- 
ed the AYR in an vo and 4 php war with 


preſſion on the commons, that they, — in a 
bill for the relief of proteſtant nonconformiſts. It 
paſſed the lower houſe without oppoſition; but the 
lords. propoſed ſome amendments, with which the 
commons would not comply ; z and, before the affair 
could be compromiſed, the king prorogued the 
parliament. In the mean time, the lords and com- 
mons joined in an addreſs againſt the Roman catho- 
lics, deſiring that the laws might be rigorouſly 


executed againſt prieſts and jeſuits : that all officers 


and perſons in public employments in the army, 


ſhould take the oaths, of allegiance and ſupremacy, 


and receive the communion . according to the 
form of the church of England. He publiſhed a 
proclamation according to cuſtom z but this did 
not ſatisfy the commons, . who reſolved to prepare 
a bill that ſhould effectually remedy. the evil of 
which they complained ; and they were determined 
againſt paſſing the ſupplies, until the declaration for 

liberty of conicience ſhould be recalled. 
Charles now found his affairs at a very delicate 
criſis: the queſtion was, whether he ſhould pull 0 
the 
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the maſk, and break with his parliament, or ſacri- 4: C. 1673. 


fice his prerogative, and own himſelf dependent The king 


upon their power and affection. The cabal were J cu. 
divided in opinion. The majority adviſed him to deli. 


ſhake off all reſtraiat, and avail himſelf of the 


army which lay encamped on Black heath, under 


the command of Schomberg, a German proteſtant, 
of great reputation in war. Lauderdale undertook 
to bring a ſtrong body of forces from Scotland, to 
aſſiſt in ſubduing the parliament. Buckingham 
offered to ſeize thoſe members of the lower houſe 
who oppoſed the court- meaſures. The ſame 985 
Tent counſels were eſpouſed by Shaftſbury and Clit- 
ford: but Arlington, from a timorous temper, was 
for more moderate meaſures. The French king 
exhorted Charles to make peace with the parlia- 
ment, as he could not of himſelf, maintain the 
whole war. The concubines, afraid of ſuffering 


in the general confuſion that would enſue, impor- 
tuned him to embrace pacific meaſures ;z and this 


conduct being the beſt ſuited to his own indolent 
and unwarlike diſpoſition, he reſolved to gratify the 


commons. Shaftſbury perceiving the king's. want 


of reſolution, began to dread a parliamentary in- 


quiry ; from the danger of which, that he might 


ſkreen himſelf in time, he in the moſt abrupt man- 
ner, entered into all the: violence of the oppoſition. 
He was received with open arms by the chiefs of 
thoſe who were diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
Country Party : they knew his ſtrength, and tri- 
umphed in the acquiſition. He now preſſed the 
king to a compliance with the parliament ; and 
Charles, ſending for the declaration, broke the ſeal 
with his own hand. On the eighth day of March, 
he repaired to the houſe of peers, where he defired 
the commons to diſpatch the buſineſs of the ſtp- 
Ply; and afſured them, that he would grant his 


aſſent 
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4 C. 1673. aſſent to every bill calculated to redrefs their grie- 


N 8 - 


* > Wanees: 


the teſt· act. ſurance, that they went in a body to thank his 


The two houſes were fo well pleaſed with 5 to 
4 

jeſty for his moſt gracious declaration, Neverthe.. 
leſs, they ſoon-paſſ*d* the fambus teſt- act, import. 
ing, That every perſon in office or employment, 
ſhould take the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy ; 
receive the ſacrament" in ſome pariſh-church before 
competent witneſſes, and ſubſcribe a declaration, 
renouncing all belief of the real preſence in the eu- 
chariſt. They likewiſe brought in another bill for 
preventing* marriages between proteſtants and pa- 
piſts: this was levelled againſt a match now in agi- 
tation between the duke of York. and the arch- 
dutcheſs of Inſpruck. Then the commons pre- 
fented two addreſſes upon grievances; one relating 
to England, and the other to Ireland. In the firſt, 
they demanded that a new duty laid upon coals, by 
order of council, ſhould be ſuppreſſed; that ſol. 
diers ſhould not be quartered in private houſes; 
that the forces ſnould be diſbanded at the concluſion 
of the war; and that the practice of preſſing men 
into the ſervice ſhould be diſcontinued. The pe- 
tition concerning Ireland related chiefly to religious 
grievances; but, among other articles, they re- 
- queſted that colonel Richard Talbot, agent for the 
catholics in that kingdom, "ſhould be diveſted of 
all employment, civil or military, and be denied 
acceſs to his majeſty's perſon. The king made a 
favourable anſwer ; and then the money bill paſſed 
without oppoſition. When the teft-aC&t received 
the royal aſſent, a bill of indemnity hkewiſe paſſed 
to ſkreen' the miniſters from all inquiry: then the 
catholic ' officers quitted their employ ments; the 
duke of York reſigned the lucrative office of lord- 
high-admiral ; and lord Clifford gave up * trea- 
urers- 
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ſurers- hf, which was beſtowed upon Sir Thomas A. C. 673. 


Oſborne, afterwards created earl of Danby. 


Prince Rupert being appointed admiral of the . — 


fleet, began to make preparations for going to ſea, . 
N and 
tc 


but was thwarted by his captains, who were gene: 


rally devoted to the duke, and reſented his diſmiſ- fleets, 


fion : Sir Edward Spragge and the earl of Offory 
ated as inferior admirals, Having been joined by 
the French ſquadron under D*Etrces, they ſteered 


towards the - coaſts of Holland, to the number of 


one hundred and forty ſail, comprehending fri- 
gates and fireſhips,. and, on the twenty- eighth day 
of May, attacked the Dutch fleet, under De Ruv- 

ter, near Schoenvelt; but neither fide had cauſe 
to boaſt of the victory. The enemy retired into 
their own harbours, and uſed fuch diligence in re- 
fitting their ſhips, that in a week they again pre- 
ſented themfelves to the combined fteets of Eng- 
land and France. On the fourteenth of June they 
met off Fluſhing, where they cannonaded one ano- 
ther without coming to a cloſe engagement, and 
were parted by tempeſtuous weather before any con- 
ſiderable damage was done on either ſide. Prince 
Rupert was averſe to the war, and for that reaſon 


perhaps acted with the leſs activity. The duke ſtill 


influenced the conduct of the admiralty; and, from 
private pique to prince Rupert, kept the fleet in 


continual want of neceſſaries and proviſion; fo that 


he was obliged to return into harbour to be ſup- 
plied. He was no ſooner in condition to go to ſea, 
than he ſteered his courſe to the Texel; and, on the 
eleventh day of Auguſt, fell in with the Dutch 
fleet, commanded by De Ruyter and Tromp, who 
were now perfectly reconciled by the mediation of 
the prince of Orange. When the action began, De 
Ruyter ſingled out prince Rupert; Tromp oppoſed 
himſelf to Sir Edward Spragge; and Brankert. 
their rear-admiral, bore up to the marechal D'Et- 
trees. 
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lation by the Engliſh and Dutch officers ; but the 
French kept aloof, in fuch a manner, that Bran- 
kert ſhot a-head to the aſſiſtance of De Ruyter; 
and prince Rupert being ſeparated from the divi- 
ſion of Sir John Chichely, was quite ſurrounded 
by the enemy, and expoſed to a moſt dreadful fire. 
He fought with his uſual courage, and manifeſted 
ſuch conduct as he had never diſplayed before. He 
_ diſengaged himſelf with wonderful dexterity ; and, 
Joining Chichely, bore down to the aſſiſtance of 
Spragge, who was almoſt overpowered by Tromp 
and his ſquadron. The Royal Prince, in which he 
fought, was ſhattered in ſuch a manner, that he 
was obliged to ſhift his flag to the St. George; 
'Tromp for the ſame reaſon moved from the Golden 
Lion to the Comet; and the action was renewed 
with redoubled violence, until the St. George was 
quite diſabled : then Spragge took to his boat, in 
order to hoiſt his flag on board of another ſhip; 
but the pinnace being ſunk by a cannon- ball, this 
gallant officer periſhed. The earl of Offory diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by his extraordinary valour and 
perſeverance ; but, after the death of Spragge, he 
found himſelf hard preſſed by the enemy. Prince 
Rupert perceiving that whole diviſion almoſt totally 
diſabled, ſent three fireſhips among the Dutch fleet, 
which was likewiſe greatly damaged ; and made 
fignal for the French ſquadron to bear down and en- 
gage. Had they obeyed this order, while the ene- 
my were in confuſion, occaſioned by the fireſhips, 
in all probability the Engliſh would have obtained 
a complete victory. But the French marechal paid 
no regard to the ſignal; and the majority of the 
Engliſh ſhips had been ſo roughly handled, that 
the prince could not purſue his advantage: he 
therefore collected his ſtraggled ſhips, and hauled 
off to the Engliſh ſhore, leaving the victory un- 
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feld, rider the — of the fänds Monte 
cuculi, who found means to baffle the vigilance of 
Turenne, and, by a ſudden march, inveſted Bonne 
on the Upper Rhine, before the marechal was 
aware of his deſign. : The prince of Orange hav- 
ing taken Naerdin, and, by the moſt artful conduct, 
left all the French generals behind him, joined the 
Imperialiſts, and Bonne ſurrendered in a few days. 
T hey reduced ſeveral other places in the electorate 
of Cologn: and the communication between France 
and the United Provinces being cut off, Lewis 
abandoned all his conqueſts, except Maeſtricht, 
which he had taken during this campaign. The 
Dutch ambaſſadors at the congreſs now talked in 
| very lofty terms; and thoſe of France and Eng- 
F Jand retiredfrom Cologn, on pretence of the violence 
offered to the count de F urſtenberg, plenipotentiary 

for the elector of Cologn. This nobleman was 
apprehended - by order of the emperor, as'a ſub- 
: ject of the empire, who had betrayed his country ; 
1 and the two kings refuſed to treat until he ſhould 
be ſet at liberty. 5 F 


4 The emperor, in another tſtanice: manifeſted his natch Be. 
f contempt for the king of England and his concerns tween the 
e Propoſals had been made for a marriage between Va wot 
it the duke of York and a princeſs of the Inſpruek the princes 
= branch of the houſe of Auſtria : but the emperor hr 
0 becoming a widower in the courſe of chis year, eſ- 

* pouſed the lady; and the duke of York was oblig- 


ed to turn his eyes to another quarter, He now 


hes pitched 
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A. c. pinke upon Mary, ſiſter of Francis duke of Mo- 


dena, whom Lewis XIV. declared an adopted 
daughter of France ; engaging at the ſame time to 
pay her portion. The propoſal was immediately 
accepted, and the marriage ſolemnized by proxy; 
the earl. of Peterborough repreſenting the duke's 
perſon. The commons meeting after a proroga- 
tion, petitioned the king. that he would prevent 
the match between the duke and the princeſs of 
Modena; and take care that his brother ſnould marry 
no lady of the catholic perſuaſion. To this addreſs 
the king replied, that the duke's marriage was al- 
ready conſummated by proxy; and that he could 
not ſuppoſe it would be diſagreeable to the com- 
mons, as they had never expreſſed the leaſt diſſatis- 
faction at the propoſal of the other match between 
his. brother and a catholic Princels; which had been 

fo long in agitation. _ 
The houſe was not ſaticfied with has anſwer, and 
reſolved to preſent. another addreſs, containing 
their reaſons for oppoſing the marriage. Charles, 
in a ſpeech to the parliament, had mentioned the 
congreſs at Cologn; giving them to underſtand, 
that his ambaſſadors had been treated with con- 
tempt by. thoſe of the States - general, who ſeemed 
averſe to all reaſonable terms of 2 modation. 
He therefore demanded a ſpeedy ſupply for the 
maintenance of the war; deſired - — diſ- 
charge the debt he had contracted with the ban - 
*kers and goldſmiths, who were ruined by his ſtop- 
ping payment at the exchequer; and he promiſed 
to maintain the religion, liberty, and property of 
his ſubjects. The chancellor — whit upon the 
ſame topics: but neither his eloquence, nor the 
king's importunity, made the leaſt impreſſion upon 
the commons. They adjourned the houſe, and 
afterwards began to take his majeſty's ſpeech into 
conſideration. In a committee of che whole ** 
they 
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they reſolved, That no ſupply ſhould be granted A. C. 1673. 
to the king, nor any impoſition laid upon the ſub - 

jects, before the final payment of the laſt aid, 
amounting to one million two hundred and thirty-, 

eight thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty pounds; nor 

until the kingdom ſhould be ſecured againſt the 

deſigns of popery, and all the national grievances 
redreſſed; unl 1 the obſtinacy of the Dutch, in 
refuſing reaſonable terms of peace, ſhould:render- 


ſuch fupply neceſſary for the defence of the nation. 


At the ſame time, they petitioned for a general faſt, 

as. if the kingdom had been in imminent danger. 
Then the houſe went in a body to the king, with gs agant 
a ſecond addreſs. againſt the:duke's marriage. They dhe duke's 
repreſented that it would produce doubts, diſquiets, 228 
and diſſatisfaction in the minds of the people, and 
probably engage his majeſty in alliances p: rejudi- 

cial to the proteſtant religion; that it would in- 

creaſe the number of prieſts and jetuirs in Eng- 

land, and revive the hopes of the catholic: party; 

that it would diminiſh the people's affection for his 

royal highneſs; that the princeſs of Modena hav- 

ing ſo many relations at the court of Rome, this 
warriage would furniſh them with means to RED - - ot 
trate into his majeſty's moſt ſecret cauncils; and, 

as matches concluded by proxy had been often diſ- 

ſolved, they. intreated him to prevent the actual 
conſummation of this marriage, the duke ne | 

the preſumptive heir of the crown. 

Charles, was extremely ſhocked at "theſe vigo- y;cormy 
rous proceedings of the commons; and told them, oppobicn 
he would conſider their addreſs. Mean while they nan“ come 
voted. that the land- army was a- grievance and a 
burden to the nation; and began to prepare a 
third addreſs,on that ſubject: On the fourth day 
of November, the king came ſuddenly to the up- 
per. houſe, and ſent for the commons. The uſher 
of the black rod and the ſpeaker — at the 
Nux. LXXIII. 1 ſame 
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the uſher. Then the commons immediately voted, 
That the alliance with France was a grievance ; 


Burnet, 
Rapin. 
Ralph. 
Hume. 


A C. 1674. 
They pro- 


ceed againſt 
ſome mem- 
bers of the 
cabal, 
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ſame time at the houſe of commons; but the firſt 
had no ſooner entered, than the door was ſhut upon 


that the evil counſellors about the king were grie- 
vances; and that, in particular, the duke of Lau- 


derdalc was a grievance. Mean while the uſher 


continued knocking at the door; the fpeaker leap- 
ed from the chair before the votes could be collect- 
ed, and the houſe roſe in the utmoſt confuſion. 
The king, in a very ſhort ſpeech, repreſented the 


great advantages which the enemy would reap 


from the leaſt appearance of diſſenſion between 
him and his parliament: he declared he had exert- 
ed his utmoſt care in preventing the growth of po- 
pery ; and prorogued them to the ſeventh day of 
January. He deprived the earl of Shaftſbury of 
his office, and Sir Heneage Finch was created 
keeper of the great ſeal. He removed all popiſh 
recuſants from his court ; and iflued a proclama- 
tion for putting the laws in execution againſt pa- 
piſts. The princeſs of Modena arriving in Eng- 
land with her mother, her marriage with the duke 
of York was conſummated on the twenty-firſt day 
of November. | . 

When the parliament re- aſſembled, the king 
told them, that the States- general ſought only 
to amuſe him witch vague overtures of peace: that 
their ſole hope centered in a diſunion between him 


and his parliament; that the beſt way of obtaining 


a good peace was to equip a good fleet; that a good 
fleet could not be equipped without money; and 


that therefore he expected a ſpeedy and proportion- 
able ſupply, granted with good-will and affec- 


tion. Charles had now loſt all credit with his par- 
liament: they were aware of his dangerous deſigns; 
they reſolved to prevent the execution of thoſe plans 
of arbitrary power which he had projected; and 5 

: | __ rioully 
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tiouſly deliberated on the grievances of the nation. A. 0. 1574. 
The lords, in an addreſs, petitioned that all papiſts 
might be ordered to quit London and Weſtmin⸗ 
| fter, during the ſeſſion of parliament; and he pub- 
liſhed 4 proclamation for that purpaſe, Next day 
the two houſes joined in another addreſs, deſiring 
he would ordfin a day of faſting and humiliation, 
to implore the protection of God againſt the effort: 
of popery 3. and the king complied with their fe- | 
queſt. The commons preſented. a third addreſs, 
deliring that the militia; of London, Weſtminſter, 
and the whole Ringdom, might be ready at an hour's. 
| waſhings to oppoſe any infurrections that might be 
excited by papiſts or other malcontents. The king 
aſſured them that he would provide fer the fafery - 
of their lives, liberties, and privileges. They 
voted, That the king ſhould be intreated to remove 
the duke of Lauderdale for ever from his perſon 
and ceuneil, as a dangerous and fuſpedted perfon: 
The duke af Buckingham underſtanding that he 
would be the next victim, deſired and obtained 4 
hearing before the houſe. On the firſt day he was 
ſo difordered; that he pretended to be: taken il 
and withdrew. At his ſecond appearance, he: ſeem- 
ed more compoſed. He endeavoured: toi juſtify his 
own conduct; imputed all the evitcounſels to the 
earb of Arlington, and dropped ſomie ſevere infinu- 
ations again the king and his brother.. Fhe 
commons deſired lie would anſwer a ſet of queries; 
which they prepared, in relation to fome arbitrary 
ſteps of the government; but they were not faxisfied 
either with his anſwers or defence; and therefore 
he underwent the fate of Lauderdale. Arlington: 
was likewiſe heard in his own juſtification, and 
le ſald hunting wa 4 Fed d- ill ſport. By this farraſm he loff the 
verſion'; but if a man would hunt with king's favour; which he never perſec · 
1 brace 6F lobflers he woule kave But fy recovered int the fequel; - 
| : H 2 excuſed 
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A: C. 1674. excuſed himſelf ſo well, that, although an im. 
peachment was prepared againſt him, they dropped 
the proſecution- ii oe e 
8 3 now perceiving that it would be impoſ- 
fible to maintain the war which was ſo diſagree- 
able to the parliament, began to liſten to the 
terms which the States- general had propoſed to 
Pesce with him in private for a ſeparate peace. They wrote a 
me Durch. ſuhmiſſive letter, to be delivered by the marquis de 
Freſno, the Spaniſn envoy at London, whom they 
impowered to conclude a treaty with him in their 
name, on certain conditions ſpecified in his cre- 

_ dentials:. Charles, to make a virtue of neceſſity, 
communicated thoſe propoſals to the two houſes; 
and demanded the advice of his parliament. They 
exhorted him to put an end to the war: the con- 

ferences were begun with the marquis de Freſno; 

and in fifteen days the treaty was concluded. It 

was a renewal of the peace of Breda, with theſe ad- 

ditions, That they ſhould compliment the Eng- 

tiſh flag whether in large fleets or in ſingle veſſels; 

and pay about three hundred thouſand pounds to 

Charles, towards defraying the expence of his ar- 

mene t ee een 

The king Though the parliament thanked the king for 
he partia. is 9 was extremely agreeable to the 
meat, nation, they {till continued to examine grievances. 
They inſiſted upon the king's diſbanding his land 
forces and guards: they appointed a committee 
to conſider the militia- law paſſed in the Scottiſh 
parliament, authoriſing the army of that kingdom 
to march into any part of the king's dominions, by 
an order of their council. Another committee was 
directed to inquire into the ſtate of Ireland, with 
reſpect to religion, the regular troops, and the 
militia. They prepared one bill for explaining and 
aintaining the privilege of the Habeas corpus g 
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and brought in another, obliging the members of 4: C. 16 


both houſes to take the; teſtioath. Charles was nut 
2a little mortified at this ſpirit of ſeverity hut he 
rendered theſe meaſures; ineffectual by an imme- 
diate prorogation; and having thus freed himſelf 
from all foreign and domeſtic diſputes, relapſed 
into a life of indolence, effeminacy, and pleaſure. 


The king of France expreſſed no reſentment at Operations 


hi being abandoned in this clandeſtine manner by 


proffered mediation of Charles, from which he had 
reaſon to hope for favour and indulgence, conſi- 
dering that he, at this time, obliged the Engliſh 
monarch with a yearly penſion of one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds. Beſides, the ſucceſs of the war had 
not been anſwerable to the ſanguine hopes of «. 
Lewis; and his enemies had multiplied ' into a 
formidable alliance. The prince of Orange had 
advanced into Flanders with a numerous army well 
diſciplined, and endeavoured. to bring the prince 
of Condèẽ to a battle; but he cautiouſly avoided an 
engagement, becauſe he was inferior in number, 
till at length the ſtadtholder expoſed a wing of his 
1 at Seneffe, 2008 French i an not. fail 
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behayed - on \ this: 2 with rt rage. and 
preſence of mind. He rallied his troops, and; led 


them back to the charge. He attacked the veteran 


| forces of France with ſurpriſing ſpirit and perſeve- 


rance; and obliged the prince of, Conde. to exert 
all the qualities of a conſummate general. The 
battle was maintained even by moon-light, till at 
laſt the darkneſs parted the combatants; The 
prince of Conde ſaid, the ſtadtholder had acted in 
every thing like an old general, except in expoſing 
his perſon. too much like a young ſoldier. He 
then undertook the ſiege of Oudenarde; but at 
FH 3 — - 
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of war on 
the conti- 


his ally: on the contrary, he frankly accepted the nent. 
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A. G. i674. the enemy's approach he abandoned the enterprize, 
by the perſuaſion of the Imperial and Spaniſn 80 
nerals with whom he was joined: but he inveſted 
and took Grave before the end of the campaign. 
The French had reconquered F rancheCompte ; z and 
Turenne was ſuperior to the allies in Alſace. ' He 
defeated the duke of Lorrain, and the emperor's 
general Caprara, at Zintzheim. The Germans had 
_ ©: thvaded Alface to the number of ſeventy thouſand. 
He attacked and routed a body of them at Mul- 
hauſen: he drove the eleftor of Brandenburgh 
from Colmar: he obtained à victory over them at 
Terkheim; and at laſt} obliged them to epa 

the Rhine with damage and diferace. t 
Se Wilm. The king of England, that his propofals of me- 
Temple ſent diation might have tlie more weight witk the States 
8 general, recalled Sir William Temple from his re. 
to mediate a rekt, and ſent hnim ambaſſudor to Holland, where 
venes., he kyewithat miniſter was in univerſal eſteem. He 
found the Dutch very well diſpoſed to peace ; but 
they could not in gratitude deſert their allies, who 
inſiſted upon * cuting che war; and the prince 
of Orange was by this e inflamed with the deſire 
of military — During the campaign he care- 
fully-avoided all conference with the Eng Hſh am- 
baſſader; and afterwards told him, re until a 
vane impreſſion could be made upon France, 
hey had nothing to expect from a negotiation +. 

Dukeof During theſe tranſactions the court of England 
back: underwent ſome alterations. Sir Joſeph William- 
zraced, Ton, who had been plenipotentiary at the court of 
| Cologne, was appointed ſecretary of ſtate, in the 
room of the earl of Arlington, who became lord 
high chamberlain, though he aſpired at the office 
of treaſurer, which the king had beſtowed upon 


This year was remarkable for the produced; and the earł of Clarendon, 
death of two great men; namely, who died in the eighth year of his 
Milton, one of the greateſt genjuſes exile, at Rouen in Normandy. 
for epic poetry that ever the word —( 
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the new ad of Danby. This conteſt * A. c. 16744 
the moſt rancorous animoſity between thoſe two LEE 
miniſters, who mutually exerted their utmoſt en- ray. 
deavours for the ruin of each other. The duke Temle: 
of Buckingham was diſgraced, and loſt the dignity 
of chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge, in 
which he was ſucceeded by the duke of Monmouth, 
who had ſignalized his courage in France; and be- 
gan to be the minion of the people. Len 
{till kept his ground, by the — aſſiduous ap 
cation to the king's paſſions, and the moſt deveted 
ſubſerviency to all his extravagant deſigns. Never- 
theleſs, he was ſo much intimidated by the vote 
which had paſſed againſt him in the houſe of com- 
mons, that he affected openly to renounce the mea» 
ſures of the cabal. He profeſſed uncommon zeal 
for che proteſtant religion; appeared conſtantly at 
church ; vas punctual in receiving the communion ; 
and adyiſed the king to put the laws rigorouſly 1 1 
eneeutian, againſt the catholics. 
All cheſe arts, however, were incapable of ap- 4. C. 167. 
ling the reſentment of the commons. After The com- 
having prepared a bill at their next meeting, againſt mon p 
the growth of popery, and the perſons of Roman rs, * 
prieſts, they preſented à long addreſs againſt the Lauderdale. 
duke of Lauderdale, whom they accuſed of having 
ſaid in COuncil, that the king's edicts ought to be 
obeyed preferable to the laws of the realm ;.and of 
having procured the militia-a& in the parliament 
of Scotland, from which England was continually 
expoſed to an invaſion, upon the moſt a 
pretence: they therefore beſought his | 
remove him from his preſence and — — 
As Charles did not think proper to comply with 
their requeſt, they reſolved to deliver another pe- Y 
tition to the king, for the ſame purpoſe, Then | 1 
they ſet on foot an inquiry into the conduct of the . 
car] of Danby, —_—_ t 7 reſolved to ** ; | 
or KY 1 
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AC: 1675. for having been concerned in a deſign to render the 
king abſolute; but finding the proofs iniufficient; 
they dropped the accuſation. The next ſtep they 

took, was an addreſs to his majeſty, "deſiring he 
would recal the Engliſh auxiliaries from France; 
and take effectual methods to prevent his ſubjects 
from engaging in that ſetviee for the future.” He 
faid he could not recal the troops withont running 
the riſque of a rupture with his allies; but, he 
would take care they ſhould not be recruited. 

Theteg. | The commons proceeded with ſuch warmth in 

bill brought thoſe maxims of oppoſition to the court, that man 

hong or members of the upper houſe, and eſpecially the 
lords. biſhops, began to dread the revival of the:republi. | 
| can ſpirit. In order to prevent the miſchiefs which 
might be kindled by ſuch a flame; the earl of 
Lindſey brought into the houſe of lords a teſt-bill, 

for impoſing upon all perſons in eccleſiaſtical, civil, 

and military employments, as well as upon privy- 
counſellors, and members of parliament,” an oath, 
rrenouncing the lawfulneſs of reſiſting the king, or 
thoſe acting under his commiſſion, on any pretence 
whatſoever; and declaring before God; that they 

would never attempt to alter the government in 
church or ſtate. This bill met with ſuch oppoſi- 

tion, that the debates upon it continued ſeventeen 

days; and then it was carried by a ſmall majority. 

The earl of Briſtol, with the popiſh as well as ſeve- 

ral proteſtant lords, proteſted againſt it, and inſerted 
their proteſt in the journal of the houſe, 

Dit ute be- © It would in all probability have produced war- 

twenthe mer diſputes and more bitter altercation among 


two houſes 


Von account the commons, had not their attention been divert- 


of Dr Shir- 


bh ed by à conteſt of another nature. One doctor 


Shirley having been caſt in a lawſuit by Sir John 
Fag a member of the houſe of commons, appeal- 
ed from chancery to the houſe of peers, who took 
cognizance of the cauſe, and ſummoned Sir 4 
1 FAS Fas 
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Fag as reſpondent. He complained to the lower 4. C. 71 ũ 


houſe, which undertook to defend him. They de- 
clared, that the lords had no right to receive an ap- 
peal from any court of equity; and committed 
Shirley to prifon. The peers inſiſted upon their 
juriſdiction, which they had exerciſed for a long 
courſe of years. Recourſe was had to conferences, 


which proved ineffectual.. The commons impri- 


ſoned four lawyers Who pleaded in this cauſe be- 


fore the peers, contrary to an order of the lower 
houſe- The lords declared this commitment a 


breach of the Magna Charta; and ordered che lieu- 
tenant of the Tower to teleaſe the priſoners. Up- 
on his refuſal, they petitioned his majeſty ta puniſh 
him for contempt of the houſe. The king, in a 
ſpeech to both houſes, exhorted them to lay aſide 
their animoſity; and finding his advice had no ef- 
fect upon the commons, prorogued the parliament 
to the thirteenth day of October. The lower houſe 
had voted a ſupply of three hundred thouſand 
pounds to the king; but at the ſame time, reſolved 
that the tonnage and poundage ſhould be applied 
to the maintainance of the navy: he was therefore 
not a little chagrined to ſee the bill delayed by the 
quarrel between the two houſes. 3 20 


o 


Im opening the next ſeſſion, he earneſtly recom- Complaint 


mended unanimity, the intereſts of the Engliſh 
church, and a ſupply that ſhould be ſufficient for 


building new ſhips, and clearing off the anticipa- **i*fut- 


tions of his revenue. The commons abſolutely 


refuſed to pay his debts; but they granted three 


hundred thouſand pounds for the expence of build- 


ing twenty ſhips of a certain rate; and appro- 


priated the tonnage and poundage to the ſupport 


of the navy. Then they began to reſume the ſub- 
ject of grievances with great eagerneſs and acri- 


mony; when their deliberations were interrupted 
by the inſolence of a French jeſuit called father St. 
Germain. 
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E 4.0. 3675 Germain, He entered the houſe of one Luzancy, 


a convert to the proteſtant religion; and by 
threatning to aſſaſſinate or tranſport him to France, 
extorted a writing, in which he renounced his con- 
verſion. A complaint of this violence was brought 
before the commons by Luzancy, who declared, 
that the jeſuit had ſaid the king was a catholic in 
his heart: that the court was endeavouring to pro- 
cure liberty of conſcience: and that in leſs than 
two years the majority of the Engliſh people would 
acknowledge the pope's authority. Luzancy 
charged him with having dropped ſome other ex- 
preſſions of the ſame nature; and added, there 
pry gee a number of prieſts and papiſts in London, 
that a proſelyte could not walk in the ftreets, with- 
out running the riſque of his life. This affair pro- 
duced ſuch a violent ferment among the commons, 
that the king, in order to appeaſe them, iſſued a 
proclamation, offering a reward of two hundred 
pounds' to any perſon that ſhould apprehend St. 
Germain ; but he had already eſcaped to the con- 

tinent. | | | . 
Revival of - The commons being more and more convinced 
omg the neceſſity for uniting the proteſtants againſt 
two houſes, the deſigns of Rome, reſumed a bill they had 
formerly propoſed for the relief of the  preſbyreri- 
ans: but they were anticipated by the lords. The 
duke of Buckingham had made a ſpeech againſt 
+  - - perſecution; and obtained a permiſſion to bring 
in a bill in favour of proteſtant nonconformiſts. 
Even this was ſtifled in the birth by a revival of 
the quarrel between the two houſes. The diſpute 
about privilege became more violent than ever; 
and it was moved in the upper houſe, that they 
ſhould petition the king to diſſolve the parliament. 
This motion was rejected by a majority of two 
only: however, che king finding it impoſſible to 
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ecompromiſe the differehce, Proceſjued che For AC. 15 
fifteen months. 

Charles had paid 0 lietle 10 to che inteteſts The king 
of the nation in his public condutt, and deviated ee 
ſo much from the rules of decency and decorum in ho. 
his private deportmment; he had diffipated his re- 
venue with ſuch ſcandalqus profuſion; and coun- 
tenanced the carholics fo openly, againſt the ſenſe 
of the nation, that his government was grown into 
univerſal contempt and abhorrence. It was lam- 
:pooned - and Hbelled in public, und ridiculed in 
almoſt every ſociety in the kingdom. He fell par- | 
ticularly under the laſh of the politicians. - He was | 
fo exaſperated by the liberties taken with his per- 
fon and adminiftration, thar he ſappreſſied all the 
coffee - houſes, which were the places where thoſt 

malcontents uſed to aſſemble; and iſſued a procla- 
mation, promiſing a reward to thoſe who ſhould 
diſcover the authors of libels and n DR written 
againſt the government. i 

The military events of this year were e Death of \ 
to the allies. Lewis. took the field in perſon; as Tum 5 
volunteer in the army commanded by the prince of 
Conde in Flanders : but he was fo narrowly watch- 
ed by the prince of Orange, that all his conqueſts 
on that ſide were limited to the reduction of Huy 
and Limbourg. - Montecuduli, at the head of the 

| Imperial army, endeavoured to paſs the Rhine, 
5 and penetrate into Lorraine and Burgundy : but 
g he was prevented from executing that ſcheme by 
the vigilance of Turenne, who poſted himſelf upon 
g the — ſide of the river. | The moſt maſterly 
conduct was difplayed by both thaſe conſummate 
generals; at length Turenne had reduced the ene 
ö my to the neceſſity of decamping in a few days, at 
: a great diſadvantage ; but before he could reap 
| the fruits of his ingenuity, he was ſlain by a can- 
= ball, as he rode about viewing the pofture of 
the 
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4 C. 1675. the Impefialiſts. The death of this truly great 
man glled the French army with inexpreſſible grief 
and confulion. The ſoldiers! loved him as their 
father, and revered him as a being of ſuperior 
ſpecies: they were therefore inconſolable. Never- 
theleſs, his nephew De Lorges, who ſucceeded to 
the command, made a judicious retreat acroſs. the 
Rhine: yet the ſafety of his army was in a great 
meaſure owing to the valour of the Engliſh troops 
that were placed in the rear, and fought the enemy 
with the moſt deſperate reſolution T. The prince 
of Condé leaving the command of the forces in 
Flanders to Luxembourgh, marched with a rein- 
forcement to the army of Turenne, whom he ſuc- 
ceeded in the command. The Imperialiſts had by 
this time paſſed the Rhine, and inveſted Hagenau. 
He compelled them to raiſe the ſiege of this place, 
as well as that of Saberne. He baffled all their en- 
deavours to bring him to battle. Though they 
were ſuperior to his army in number, he obliged 


them to repaſs the river, and take up their winter: 


* 


* 


arters in their own country. l 
A detachment of their army had undertaken the 
ſiege of Triers; and the marechal Crequi advancing 
with an army to the relief of the place, was totally 
roüted. He eſcaped With four attendants, and 
throwing himſelf into the town, reſolved to defend 
it to the laſt extremity. The garriſon, however, 
made the beſt terms they could: obtain; and the 
marechal refuſing to ſign the capitulation, was ſur- 
rendered as a priſoner to the beſfiegers, The 
Swedes, as allies: of France, invaded Pomerania, 
from whence they were expelled by the elector of 
Brandenburg, who followed them into their own 
country, and concerted meaſures with the king of 


+ John-Churchill afterwards duke auxiliaries is the Ration of a.private 
of Marlborough, ſerved amor g theſe captain, AG: _ 
| Denmark 


>. 
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Denmark for improving the advantage he had 4. ©. 1675. 
gained. Meſſina in Sicily Raving revolted from 
Spain, a French fleet under the duke De Vivonne 
was ſent to ſupport them in their rebellion. The pe Ruyter 
Dutch ordered De Ruyter to fail with a ſquadron to du . 
the aſſiſtance of their allies; a battle enſued, and with the 
that great officer was lain, to the irreparable Joſs French. 
of his country. France, by the amazing efforts of 
her minifters, was now become the firſt maritime 
power in Europe: yet, her ſucceſs in maritime 
affairs was in a great meaſure owing to the inſtruc. 
tions ſhe received, and the examples which ſhe 
imitated, in her ſucceſſive alliances with Holland 
and England . FBI e - Bed Rates 
All the powers at war having agreed to ſend 4. C. 1676. 
plenipotentiaries to Nimeguen, in order to negoti- e of 
ate a treaty of peace under the mediation of the the conti- 
Engliſh monarch, he, in July, ſent thither lord vent. 
Berkeley, Sir William Temple, and- Sir Leoline 
Jenkins, in quality of mediating ambaſſadors; and 
there they found the plenipotentiaries of France 
and the States- general. Sweden was likewiſe very 
willing to treat; but the Imperaliſts, Spaniards, 
and elector of Brandenburg, protracted the time, 
in hope of gaining further advantages that would 
induce the French monarch to acquieſce in more 
equitable terms than they could expect from him 
in his preſent ſituation. In the month of April, 
the French troops had taken Conde by aſſault; and 
the fortreſs of Bouchain was reduced in ſight of 
the prince of Orange, who found it impracticable to 

relieve the place. After theſe petty conqueſts, 
1 About this period the duche's penſion of four thouſand SGundz; and 
of Mazarine having quarrelled with , ber h-uſe became the academy of taſte 
her huſband, arrivedin England, where and politeneſs, frequented by the cele- 
ſhe had well "nigh ſupplanted the brated writs cf the age; and amonę the 
ducheſs of Portſmoutk in the king's reſt by the famous St. Fvremond, who, 
waffetion. He indulged her with a like herſelf, was a French refugee 

| Lewis 
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A.C, 1676. Lewis returned to Verſailles, leaving the command 


of his forces to Schamberg, who took Aire, and 
compelled the prince of Orange to raife the ſiege 
of Maeſtricht, which he had undertaken. On the 
upper Rhine, the Imperaliſts became maſters of 
Philipſbourg; and the Swedes were unable to re- 

ſiſt the Danes and Brandenburgers in Pomerania. 
The campaign being ended, the eyes of all 
Europe were turned upon the congrefs at Nime: 
guen, where, at length, all the plenipateniaries 
were aſſembled. Lewis was deſirous of: dividing 
the allies, and concluding a ſeparate peace with 
Holland; and Charles the mediator aſſiſted him 
in that deſign. Sir William Temple was ordered 
to treat privately with the States and the prince of 
Orange on this ſubject. The States feemed willing 
to embrace the propoſal; but the prince refuſed to 
take any ſtep by which he might have incurred the 
imputation of having betrayed thoſe allies who had 
fo. generoully ihterpoſed for the preſervation of his 
country. Perhaps this conſideration, was reinfor- 
ced by the dictates of ambition and revenge. The 
Spaniards were extremely averſe to peace; on the 
ſuppoſition. that Charles would ſoon open his eyes 
to the intereſt of England, and declare againſt 
France, rather than ſes Lewis in poſſeſnion of the 
Low- countries: but Charles, in ſome caſes, locked 
upon his own. intereſt as a cireumſtance wide ly dif- 
ferent from that of his people. He confidered the 
bulk; of the nation as a ſet of turbulent, unruly, re- 
bellious plebeians, whoſe inſolence and obſtinacy 
poiſonæd all his enjoyments: whereas he regarded 
Lewis as his affectionate kinſman, his warm friend, 
and genereus benefactor. The national animoſity | 
_ againft France had been very remarkable during 
the whole war; but now it was. inflamed by the 
inſolence and rapine of the French privateers, _ 
£3. & ; $53 23344 fs, weigh 146.0). 
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took the Engliſh and Dutch merchant tips With: A. C 1677, 
out diſtinction. 
The king, in his ſpeech to the parliament, md 

met in February, protefted he was ready to grant 

all the ſecurity in his power for the maintainance of 

the Proteftant religion, and the liberties of the 

: he recommended harmony between the 

two houſes, made them acquainted with his neceſ- 

ſities, and defired a ſupply that would enable him 

to make a confiderable addition to his navy. The 

commons had no fooner quitted the houſe of lords, 

than the duke of Buckingham ſtanding up. under- 

took to prove that the parliament was diſſolved by 
the laſt prorogation, in conſequence of a ſtature 
made in the reign of Edward III. importing, That 
a parliament ſhould be held once a year, or oftner, 
if need be. He ſaid, that acts of parliament were 
not like. women, the worſe for being old ; char 
although the words, if need be,” were ſuppreſ⸗ 
ſed when the aft was renewed, the original ſtatute 
had never been repealed; nor could the king ſet 
it aſide without violating Magna Charta. He was 
ſeconded by the earls of Salifbury, Shaftſbury, and 
the lord Wharton. Their arguments produced 
violent debates ; but, as they tended towards an 
abolition-of all that had been tranſacted in this par- 
liament, as well as to fedition and anarchy; thoſe 
four e A * to the — we 
Buckingham, ry, and Wharton, after hav 
been con ined ſome months, made their what mh nt 
ſions to the king, who ordered them to be W 
leaſed. Lord Shaftſbury moued, in the King's bery and 
bench, that he might be diſcharged : hut the court nb la 
refuſed to take cognizance of the matter. He re- Wharton, 
mained a whole year prifaner, and then made that fs. 
ſubmiſſion by which he might have obtained his 

| liberty, when the other three lords were diſ- 
charged. The houſe of commons now vated the 
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a. e. en ſum of five hundred and eighty thouſand: Pounds to 
his majeſty, to defray the expence of” building 
thirty ſhips of war: then they preſented an addreſs, 
deſiring his majeſty would take effectual meaſures 

for the pre ſervation of the Spaniſh Netherlands. 
As the king's anſwer was general, they petitioned 
him again upon the ſame ſubject; adding, that in 
caſe of a war with F rance, they would ſupport him 
with all their power. He gave them to under- 
ſtand, that the beſt method for conſulting the 
ſafety of the kingdom would be to enable bim to 
put it in à proper poſture of defence. They ac- 
cordingly diſpatched the money bills, which receiv- 
ed the royal aſſent; and _ the - was 
N rep 
The vigour of the commions b had) "i quicken- 
ed by the ſucceſs of the French in Flanders. In 
March Lewis took Valenciennes: then dividing 
his army, he ſent his brother the duke of Orleans 
to beſiege St. Omer, while he himſelf inveſted 
Cambray.* The prince of Orange marched to the 
felief of St. Omer, and was defeated by the duke 
of Orleans and Luxembourg at Montcaſſel, from 
whenee he retired to Ypres. Both towns fell into 
the hands of the enemy; and all the Spaniſn 
| Netherlands were left expoſed. : The commons 
Mutual dif- had exhorted Charles to contract ſuch alliances as 


oh would be” ſufficient to check the ambition of the 


bie ns. French 'monarch ; and he had demanded a fupply 


parliament, 


of ſix hundred thouſand pounds. When they met 
in May, they expected he would impart: to them 
rhe connections he had made during the adjourn- 
ment. He had taken no ſuch meaſure; but ſent a 
meeſſage to the houſe by ſecretary: Coventry, deſiring 
they would diſpatch the money- bills, as he intend- 
ed in a little time to put an end to the ſeſſion. 
Though they were well enough diſpoſed to grant 
| . 32 they inſiſted upon having ſome cer- 
tainty 
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tainty of its being applied to the proper purpoſes, * C1672. 
and Charles refuſed to engage in any alliances, until 
he ſnould be in poſſeſſion of the ſupply. He ex- 
preſſed an apprehenſion that they intended to in- 
volve him in a war with. France; and then leave 
him in the midſt of his difficulties, unleſs he ſnould 
purchaſe their aſſiſtance by ſome conceſſions to the 
prejudice of the crown. Perhaps their mutual 

diſtruſt was not altogether without foundation. In 

a ſpeech to them at Whitehall, he aſſured them, 

upon the word of a king, that they ſhould have no 

cauſe to repent the confidence they might repoſe 
in him, with reſpect to the ſteps neceſſary for the 

ſafety. of the kingdom. He at the ſame time de- | 
clared he would not hazard their ſafety and his own, = 1 
until he ſhould find himſelf in a condition to defend | 4. 
his people and attack their enemies; and he told „ 1 
them it would be their own fault if proper pro- = | 
viſion ſhould not be made for their defence. 

The oppoſition in the lower houle was now be-,,, com- bh 
come too powerful for the court-party, which con- mens ex- we 
ſiſted chiefly of needy cavaliers, and men of deſpe- e to | 
rate fortunes, who received penſions from the go- alliance with Y 
vernment, and devoted | themſelves to the moſt we, Patch 1 


1 0 e againſt the {10 
arbitrary meaſures of the crown. This infamous power of 5 


pains of corruption was introduced by Clifford: 
ut the intereſt of the miniſtry had been weakened 

by the diſgrace of Buckingham, and the defection 

of Shaftſbury. Many members were irritated into a 
| oppoſition, by diſappointments in their expecta- * 
tions from the court; and others by the pernicious | 1 
conduct of the adminiſtration, After very warm = | 
debates upon the king's ſpeech, the country. party j 
prevailed, and an addreſs was preſented to the 4 
King, importing, That it was not the cuſtom of ; 
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Ty parhament to grant money for the ſupport of alli- | i 
c ances, before the nature of them was known. | 1 
They intreated him to conchude a league offenſive 
7 8 = 


'E and 
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4. c. 1677. and defenſive with the States- general of the United 


Provinces; to curb the growing power of France, 
and preſerve the Spaniſh Netherlands; and they 


explained their reaſons for thinking that a war with 


France was abſolutely neceſſary. Charles, in his 
anſwer, complained that they had violated his pre- 
rogative, by inſiſting upon his engaging in alliance 
with any power whatſoever, He ſaid the power of 
making peace and wat was a right inherent in the 


crown, from which he would never /recede ; and 


then he ordered them to adjourn to the tenth day 
ae | 
Mamexe - The earl of Danby, by the e ens of Sir 
prince of William Temple, who had been recalled- to Eng- 
cane en; land, propoſed a match between the prince of 
Mary, Orange and the princeſs Mary, eldeſt daughter to 
daughterto. the duke of York. She and her ſiſter Anne had 
York. been educated in the proteſtant religion, by the 
king's expreſs command ; and the prince of Orange 
ſeemed to reliſn the proſpect of ſuch a marriage. 
The king at firſt was neutral, or rather ſeemed 
averſe to this alliance, which he knew muſt be ex- 
tremely diſagreeable to his brother: but when 
Danby repreſented that this marriage would in all 
probability bring over the prince of Orange entirely 
to his views, he began to ſee it in a different light, 
and permitted his nephew to viſit England, after 
the campaign ſhould be finiſhed. He accordingly 
arrived in England in the month of October, and 
Tepaired to the court, which was then at New- 
market. He was extremely well pleaſed with the 


character and perſon of Mary, who poſſeſſed many 


amiable qualities; and made a formal demand of 
her in marriage. The duke treated him coldly, 
but detlared his ſubmiſſion to the commands of 
the king, which indeed he always ſcrupulouſly 
obeyed ; "and Charles conſented to the match, on 
condition that he and the prince ſhould firſt agree 

S upon 


D. /C: HAIR BS I „ u 
upon the plan of a pacification. The prince refuſed 4 O. 1677, 
to treat of a peace, until the marriage ſhould be 
conſummated. He ſaid, he would not give his 
allies reaſon to believe that he had purchaſed a wife 
at their expence; nor was he of a humour to barter 
his honour for any woman upon earth. He ſaid 
to Temple, that he heartily repented of his com- 
ming to England: he deſired him to tell the king, 
that he was determined to depart in two days; and 
that he left it in his majeſty's choice, whether they 
ſhould live for the furure as the beſt friends,. or the 
greateſt enemies. The king was intimidated by 
the reſolute deportment of his nephew. He knew 
he was extremely popular in England ; and that 
he had maintained a correſpondence during the laſt 
war with the chiefs of the Engliſh malcontents. 
Temple and Danby did not fail to repreſent and 
exaggerate the pernicious conſequences of a rupture 
with the prince of Orange; and Charles agreed to 
the prince's own terms. The portion of the prin - 
ceſs was fixed at forty thouſand pounds : the mar- 
riage-articles were executed : the king declared 
the match in council : the city of London received 
the news with extraordinary demonſtrations of joy 
and approbation : the mayor regaled the whole 
court with great magnificence: and the nuptials 
were celebrated on the fourth day of November. 

This affair being happily concluded to the gene- Charles and 
ral ſatisfaction of the nation, the king and prince Pero 
entered into conferences for a plan of pacification, a planof pa- 
at which the duke of York, the earl of Danby, and fete. 
Sir William Temple aſſiſted. After ſome diſpute 
they agreed, That Lewis ſhould reſtore all he had 
wreſted irom the emperorand the duke of Lorraine: 

That there ſhould be a reciprocal reſtitution be- 
tween France. and Holland; and, That Spain 
ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in poſſeſſion of Aeth, 
Oudenarde, Charleory, Courtray, Tournay, Conde, 
I 2 Valenciennes, 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


4. C. 677. Valenciennes, Saint-Guillain, and Binch. The 


An inglort- 
ons private 
freaty be- 
tween 
Charles and 
the French 
king. 


prince promiſed to uſe his utmoſt endeavours in 


perſuading the States-general to accept of theſe 
conditions, and Charles undertook to recommend 
them-to the French monarch. He declared he 
would never depart from this plan, but declare 
war againſt the French king, ſhould he prove re- 
fractory; and, with this aſſurance, the prince re- 
turned with his bride to Holland. Mr. De Duras, 
afterwards earl of Feverſnam, was ſent as ambaſſa- 
dor to France, with intimation of this agreement; 
which, tho' it muſt have been extremely diſagree- 
able to Lewis, he received without any emotion of 


reſentment. He ſaid, the king of England knew 


he might always command a peace; but he thought 
it was hard to part with ſome of thoſe towns in 
Flanders, upon the fortifications of which he had 
expended conſiderable ſums of money: he hoped 
his brother would not break with him for a few 
towns; but even with regard to theſe, he would 
fend inſtructions to Barillon, his ambaſſador at 
London. | | 

The French king knew he was maſter of one 
argument which would always have weight with 
ſuch a neceſſitous and prodigal prince as Charles, 
Barillon received orders to give up all the towns 
except Tournay, and even promiſe an equivalent 


for that, rather than break off the treaty : but that 


miniſter cajoled the king in ſuch a manner, that 
his agreement with the prince of Orange was ſoon 
forgotten, and a negotiation of a very different na- 
ture begun, This was no other than a ſtipulation 
of conditions, in conſideration of which the king of 
England ſhould forebear from declaring in favour 
of the-allies, notwithſtanding the importunities of 
his- parhament. The treaty was carried on by 
Montague, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris, who 
demanded two hundred thouſand pounds . 
Rs While 


| contented with two millions of livres. 
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while the war ſhould continue; but Courtin, who 4. C. 1577. 
reſided in London, prevailed upon Charles to reſt 


Montague Temple. 


afterwards received inſtructions from Danby, to Burned 


apin. 


inſiſt upon the king's receiving from Lewis ſix Hume. 


hundred thouſand livres annually for three years, 
after the peace ſhould be ratified; on the ſuppoſi- 


tion that he could expect no ſupplies from Pains 


ment for that period. _ 

Charles had prolonged the adjournment, untl 
he ſhould have concluded a new league with Hol- 
land, which was ſigned in January. Though this 
was only a defenſive alliance, to prevent the French 
king from extending his conqueſts. in the Low- 
Countries, the king thought it would dazzle the 


eyes of his parliament ſo as to produce wonderful 


effects in his favour. aſſembled in 


When they 


January, he told them he trad concluded an alliance 


with Holland, which could not fail of preſerving 
Flanders, unleſs the commons ſhould refuſe the 
neceſſary ſupplies. He ſaid, that finding his en- 
deavours after peace ineffectual, he had recalled 


his troops from France: that in the preſent ſitua- 


tion of affairs, the nation could not be without 


ninety ſhips of the line in commiſſion, and an army 
of thirty thouſand men: 'that they might.take what 
ecautions they ſhould judge proper for appro- 
Nag the ſupplies to æhe purpoſes of the war. 
He communicated the marriage of his niece —. 
the prince of Orange: he demanded an aid 
portionable to the neceſſities of the kingdom, 1 


the important deſigns he had projected for the 


honour and advantage of his people. The com- 
mons, inſtead of ſignifying their approbation of 
R and their readineſs to acquieſce in his 
propoſals, petitioned, | in an addreſs, That he would 


Diſputes 


between the 


king and 


parliament, 


not engage in any treaty with France, until ſhe 


ſhould be reduced to the ſame condition i in which 
13 Ths 


w 
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A. C. 1677. ſhe was at the peace of the Pyrenees : and they 
gave him ro underftand, that whenever he ſhould 
be pleaſed to communicate the nature of his alli- 
ances to his faithful commons, they would enable 
him to proſecute the war, or procure an honour- 
able peace. He complained of this addreſs as an 
invaſion of his prerogative. He told them they 
were miſtaken if they thought he would give up 
his undoubted right of making peace and war; 
but that if once he ſhould be enabled by their 
means to undertake a war, it ſhould not be finiſhed 
until he ſhould have procured a ſolid peace for all 
the powers of Chriſtendom : in the mean time, he 
obſerved that new alliances could not be contracted 
without the neceſſary ſupplies, which he therefore 
recommended to their attention. £3 | 

The king During theſe diſputes between the king and 
* parliament, the king of France, taking the field 
rations * Early in the ſpring, reduced Ghent and Ypres, and 
an, then diſtributed his troops in quarters of refreſh- 
ment. This progreſs alarmed the Dutch in ſuch 
a manner, that they reſolved to conclude a ſeparate 
peace. Lewis, knowing his own advantage, and 

that he had nothing to fear from the king of Eng- 
land, talked in the ſtrain of a conqueror, and in- 

ſiſted upon terms very different from thoſe which 
had been planned by Charles and the prince of 
Orange. In April the chancellor told the two 
houſes, in the king's name, that the Dutch certain- 
ly intended to conclude a ſeparate peace with 
France; and his majeſty demanded their advice on 
that ſubject. The commons exhorted him to de- 
clare war againſt France: then they voted the alli- 
anc? with Holland not anſwerable to their addrets, 

nor ſufficient for the ſecurity of the kingdom. Charles 
expreſſed his diſſatisfaction at this vote, notwith- 
ſtanding which they preſented another addreſs, de- 
ſiring to know the reſolutions he had taken in con- 
= = ſequence 
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| fequence of their advice; that he would pay more * ©: 2677. 
attention to their addreſſes ; and that he would re- 
move the duke of Lauderdale from his councils. 
The king replied, That he was ſurpriſed at the 
Extravagance of their addreſs, to which he would 
not at preſent make the anſwer it deſerved. As they 
had already paſſed a poll-tax for the ſervice'of the 
year, he began to. make levies, which were carried 
on with ſuch ſurpriſing diligence and fucceſs, that 
in fix weeks his army of thirty thouſand men was 
completed. The duke of Monmouth was ſent 
over with three thouſand to garriſon Oſtend, a fleet 
was equipped, and the court breathed nothing but 
defiance againſt the French monarch. oo 
The States-general, appriſed of theſe prepara- His ſecret 
tions, diſpatched Van Lewin as their amhaſſador to h Leni, 
London, with inſtructions to declare, That if the 4 
king of England would immediately denounce war 
againſt France, they would break off their negoti- 
ation with Lewis, and act vigorouſly'in conjunc- 
tion with their allies. Charles, finding himſelf 
obliged to give a categorical anſwer, told Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, who brought the propoſal from the 
Dutch ambaſſador, that, ſeeing the ſtates were con- 
tented to accept of the conditions which France had 
preſcribed, and Lewis had offered to purchaſe with 
a ſum of money his conſent to that which he could 
not prevent, he ſaw no reaſon for rejecting the gra- 
tuity. He therefore ordered Temple to treat with 
Barillon, the French ambaſſador ; but Sir William 
refuſed to be concerned in ſuch a ſcandalous nego- 
tiation. He found others, however, who undertook 
the office. The bargain was ſtruck for three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds; but Barillon afterwards 
gave him to underſtand that his maſter would not 
pay the money unleſs he would engage, by a ſecret 
article, that he would never maintain an army that 
ſhould exceed eight thouſand men, reckoning the 
I 4 Whole 


% 


<< maſter,of my people come to this? Or does he 
« think it a thing to be done with eight thouſand 
men: This exclamation plainly proves, that 
Charles had entertained ſuch a deſign; though the 
preparations in which he was now. employed ſeem 
to have been made with a view to raiſe the price of 
his nęutrality with the French monarch; At this 
juncture he certainly held the balance of power in 
Eorgge: but he had neither ambition to act as 


1 \ umpire among the princes of Chriſtendom, nor re- 
bit _ ſolution to profecute any plan of importance; and, 
#1 with reſpect to the intereſts of his country, he was 
AM abſolutely indifferent. He never exerted himſelf 
# but in tranſient efforts, as he chanced to be ſtimu- 
Ly lated by the clamours of his parliament, the impor- 
. tunĩty of his wants, or the inceſſant inſtigation of 
by thoſe who enjoyed his confidence. 
den, When the two houſes met in May, in vain he had 
#1 bill for dit. recourſe to promiſes. and intreaties. The commons 
as rclolved, that ſhbuld his majeſty think proper to 
1 "declare. war againſt France, they would enable him 
4 to maintain it: otherwiſe, they would concert mea- 
94 fares for diſbanding the army. The king alledged, 
= that Lewis had. offered a truce till the twenty- 
34 | ſeventh day of July; and until that term ſhould be 
18 expired, it would be improper to diſband the 
41 forces, Notwithſtanding this declaration, they 
= voted that the troops levied ſince the month of 
44 September ſhould be diſmiſſed. On the eighteenth 
= day af June, Charles told the two houſes, in a ſpeech, 
1 that the peace between France, Spain, and Hol- 
I land, was almoſt as good as concluded: he ſaid, 
1 the Spaniards had poſitively declared they were not 
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in Flanders, which muſt be left expoſed, unleſs % © 7977s 
England would undertake to ſupport the fortificati- | 
ons: he therefore obſerved, it would be neceſſary 

to keep a good fleet at ſea; and, in particular, to 
provide for the ſafety of Oſtend, where otherwiſe 
the French might maintain a fleet of forty ſhips 

of war, exactly oppoſite to the mouth of the 
Thames. If they deſired he ſhould live in ſtrict 
union with his parliament, they would make an 
addition of three hundred thouſand pounds to his 
revenue, in which caſe they might bring in a bill 
for appropriating fifty thouſand yearly to the ſup- 
port of the fleet and artillery : then he would be 
always ready to pafs whatever acts ſhould be pro- 
poſed: for the benefit of the nation. Finally, he 
deſired they would remember that he had engaged 
to pay forty thouſand pounds for the portion of the 
| princeſs Mary: that the firſt moiety was already 

due, and demanded by the prince of Orange. This 
ſpeech had no other effect but that of irritating the 
commons, who abſolutely rejected the propoſal 
touching the augmentation of the revenue. They 
likewiſe finiſhed the bill for diſbanding the army; 
granting, however, ſix hundred thouſand pounds 
tor the. payment of it. The king having paſſed it, 
together with another. for an additional tax upon 
wine for three years; and a third, decreeing that 
the dead ſhould be buried in flannel, for the bene- i 
fit of the woollen manufacture, the parliament was -1 
prorogued. ts 3 

Mean while the States- general negotiated a peace Neu weaty 
with France for themſelves and Spain; and Lewis brvern 
having agreed to reſtore Ghent, Aeth, Charleroy, che Dutch, 
Oudenarde, Courtray, and Limbourg, to his moſt 
catholic majeſty ;- the Dutch ambaſſadors received 
orders to ſign the treaty : but when the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador demanded of the French plenipotenti- 1 
aries at what time thoſe towns ſhould be reſtored, : 
| they | 
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A. c. 1677. they were given to underſtand that the French king 
would detain them until the allies ſhould have 
made reſtitution of the places they had wreſted from 
the crown of Sweden. This declaration retarded 
the concluſion of the treaty. Charles was ſo in- 
cenſed at this conduct of Lewis, that he forthwith 
fent Sir William Temple to the Hague, with 
full power to ſign a mutual league with the ſtates, 
by which the contracting powers obliged them- 
ſelyes to compel France by force of arms to reſtore 
the fix towns in Flanders. This treaty was con- 
cluded in a few days, to the general ſatisfaction of 
all thoſe ſtates that dreaded the power and ambition 
e c HEE 
Peaceof This was a vigorous meaſure, which the king of 
Nimeguen. England had not ſteadineſs enough to ſupport. He 
| ſenr Du Cros, the Swediſh agent at London, with 
an order to Temple, commanding him to repair 
forthwith to Nimeguen, and tell the Swediſh pleni- 
potentiaries, in his name, that if they would con- 
ent to the immediate evacuation of the ſix places 
in Flanders, he would, after the concluſion of the 
peace, employ all his intereſt in procuring the reſti- 
rution of the towns which their maſter had loſt 
during the war. Du Cros no ſooner arrived in 
Holland, then he viſited the deputies of the ſtates 
apart; and not only made them acquainted with 
the order he had received for Sir William Temple; 
but aſſured them, at the ſame time, that the kings 
of France and England had already agreed upon 
a plan of a pacification, from which Charles would 
never deviate, notwithſtanding his laſt treaty with 
the States- general. Nevertheleſs the Dutch pleni- 
potentiaries at Nimeguen reſolutely refuſed to ſign 
the peace, unleſs the French king would engage to 
make immediate reſtitution of the ſix towns ; and 
the French ambaſſadors ſeemed inflexible till the 
very laſt day of the congreſs, which was the firſt of 
; : | Auguſt, 


CHARLES H. 


their pretenſions, and the treaty was ſigned. This 
was ſoon followed by an accommodation between 
France and Spain; and, in a few months, all the 


confederates enjoyed the benefit of a pacification, 


except the duke of Lorraine, who was not reſtored 
to his dominions. ts CL tone 10 2204S! 
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Auguſt, when all of a ſudden they deſiſted from“. C. 677. 


The duke of Luxembourg had formed the Be of 
blockade of Mons, and Lewis endeavoured to pro- ** Deny. 


tract the treaty, until that place ſhould be reduced: 
Even after the treaty was ſigned, the prince of 
Orange, who had not yet received a formal intima- 
tion of it from the ſtates, marched up to the duke 
of Luxembourg, who reſted ſecure on the faith of 
the treaty, and attacked him with great fury at 
St. Denys, where the French ſuſtained ſome da- 
mage. This action was the effect either of am- 
bition or of revenge; for the prince certainly knew 
that the peace was ſigned at Nimeguen. 


For a courſe of twelve years, Lauderdale had ste of 
governed Scotland with the moſt cruel and perfi-Scotland. 


dious deſpotiſm; except during a ſmall intermiſ- 
ſion while the government was in the hands of the 
ear] of Tweddale and Sir Robert Murray, men of 
moderate principles and diſcretion. Epiſcopacy 
had been ſettled in that kingdom; but was ſo con- 
trary to the genius of the people, that conventicles_ 
multiplied every day. The eſtabliſhed clergy were 
inſulted ; and the covenanters became extremely 
inſolent and troubleſome, not contented with the 
indulgence and toleration they enjoyed by the con- 
nivance of the government. The two acts pro- 
cured in the parliament of Scotland, relating to 
the king's ſupremacy and the militia, rendered 
Lauderdale as abſolute as any eaſtern emperor. He 
paſſed other laws againſt nonconformiſts, by virtue 
of which he fined, impriſoned, and baniſhed the 
ſubject: fo that his adminiſtration was a moſt cruel 
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A. c. 2677. and perfidious inquiſition, promoted by Sharpe, 
archbiſhop of St. Andrews, His conduct in civil 

affairs was equally unjuſt and oppreſſive: he laid 
reſtrictions upon trade; impoſed heavy duties, and 
granted monopolies to his own creatures. A party 
was formed againſt him by the duke of Hamilton, 

the earl of Tweddale, and ſome other noblemen, 

who repreſented his iniquity to the king. They 

were graciouſly received ; but Lauderdale till con- 

tinued in authority. He now gave a looſe to the 

moſt furious revenge. He influenced the privy- 
council of that kingdom to convert the houſes of 

thoſe who had complained of his adminiſtration in- 

to garriſons for ſuppreſſing conventicles; and the 
foldiers were encouraged to plunder. and deſtroy 

the effects of thoſe whom they had diſpoſſeſſed. 

The lawyers of Edinburgh having aſſerted, that 

appeals to parliament were legal, * king's order 

was obtained for baniſhing them twelve miles from 
that city: and the courſe of juſtice was ſtopped for 
a whole year, Twelve of the chief magiſtrates 
eee. incapable of public office, for no 
other crime than that of refuſing the moſt ſervile 
compliance with the orders of Lauderdale. Indi- 
viduals were impriſoned in the moſt arbitrary man- 
ner, and all employments ſet to ſale. Bonds were 
impoſed upon the landholders of the weſtern ſhires 
in which preſbyterianiſm chiefly prevailed, oblig- 
ing them to be anſwerable in the affair of conven- 
ticles, for their ſervants, tenants, and dependents. 
Becauſe they refuſed to ſign theſe iniquitous obli- 
gations, the country was deemed to be in a ſtate 
of rebellion, Eight thouſand Highlanders, in con- 
ſequence of an order of council, were aſſembled by 
ſome of the chieftains ; and theſe being joined by 
the guards, marched into the Weſt, where they 
lived at diſcretion for two. months, during which 
they committed every ſpecies of cruelty, _—_ 
an 
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and outrage. A great number of preachers and 4. C. 657. 

their hearers were © intercommuned;” a ſtep taken 

in that country previous to outlawry ; and, that 

the cry of the oppreſſed people might not reach 

the throne, all noblemen and landholders were for- 

bid, under ſevere penalties, to quit the kingdom. 

Notwithſtanding this injunction by act of council, 

the duke of Hamilton, the earls of Caſſels and 

Tweddale repaired to London, and laid the miſer- 

able ſtate of their country before Charles, who iſ- 

ſued orders for diſcontinuing the bonds and writs 

of intercommuning ; but expreſſed no indignation 

againſt Lauderdale, who had abuſed his authority. 

In the abſence of theſe noblemen, the duke was) _ 
allowed to ſummon a convention of the ſtates; | 

which, in their addreſſes to the king, expreſſed 

their entire ſatisfaction with Lauderdale's admini- — 

ſtration: a ſure mark of the abject ſlavery to which Raria. 

that wretched people were reduced. 2 pho: 
At this period, the attention of the Engliſh na- Intimarion 

tion was engroſſed by a very remarkable inſtance of , ont 

villainy and impoſture, that raiſed an univerſal fer- the king 
ment among the people, and operated in defiance lit. 
of common ſenſe and demonſtration. On the 

_ twelfth day of Auguſt, one Kirby a chymiſt, ap- 

proaching the king in St. James's Park, Sir (ſaid - 

he) keep within the company: your enemies 

© have a deſign upon your life.” Being queſtion- 

ed farther in conſequence of this ſtrange intima- 

tion, he offered to produce one doctor Tongue, a 

weak, credulous clergyman, who had told him, that 

two perſons, named Grove and Pickering, were 

engaged to murder the king; and that Sir George 

Wakeman, the queen's phyſician, had undertaken 

to take away his majeſty's life by poiſon, ſhould 

the attempts of thoſe aſſfaſſins miſcarry. Tongue 

was introduced to the king, with a bundle'of pa- 

pers, relating to this pretended conſpiracy, and re- 

ferred 
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126 HISTORT Or ENGL AND: 
A, C. 1677. ferred to the lord treaſurer Danby. He ſaid the 
papers were thruſt under his door; and afterwards 
declared he knew the author of them, who deſired 
his name might be concealed, as he dreaded the 
reſentment of the jeſuits. The information he gave 
was ſo vague and improbable, that Charles con- 
cluded the whole was a fiction. A pacquet of let- 
ters, directed to Bedingfield, confeſſor to the duke 
of York, no ſooner came to hand, than he delivered 
them to his royal highneſs, as papers of dangerous 
import, which he did not underſtand; but they 
ſeemed calculated to involve him in trouble, and 
were manifeſtly forged, as he knew the hand- 
writing of the perſons in whoſe names they were 
ſubſcribed. The king had been previouſly inform- 
ed of this pacquet by Tongue, who declared it was 
ſent by the jeſuits who had conſpired againſt his 
life. When he thererefore compared this .intima- 
tion with the behaviour of Bedingfield, and the 
contents of the letters, he was more and more 
_ perſuaded that the whole plot was an impoſ- 
ture, and delired that it might be concealed from 
the knowledge of the public, leſt it ſhould pro- 
duce a new flame among the people. The duke, 
however, was ſo ſolicitous to acquit the jeſuits, 
and eſpecially his own confeſſor, of all imputation, 
that he infiſted upon a minute inquiry before the 
council. b 


Taformatiin Then Titus Oates, the fountain of all this intel- 
of Titus ligence, made his appearance. He was an aban- 


e, doned miſcreant, obſcure, illiterate, and indigent, 
He had been once indicted for perjury, afterwards 
chaplain of a king's ſhip, and dilmitted for unna- 
tural practices. Then he profeſſed himſelf a Ro- 
man catholic, and croſſed the ſea to St. Omer, 
where he was for ſome time maintained in the 
Englifh college. The fathers of that ſeminary 8a 

; , im 
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him with ſome diſpatches to Spain: but, after his &. C. 16. 
return, when they became better acquainted with 
his character, they would not ſuffer him to con- 
tinue in the college, and he came over to Lon- 
don, where he could hardly ſubſiſt on the miſerable 
pittance which they allowed for his ſupport. There 

he cultivated an acquaintance with Tongue and Kir- 
by, and probably, with their aſſiſtance, contrived 
this plot, partly to improve his circumſtances, and 
partly to gratify his thirſt of revenge againſt the 

jeſuits, who had treated him with ſuch contempt. 
Finding the king had paid very little regard to the 
ſuggeſtions of his two friends, he reſolved to try 
his fate with the public, which always liſtened 
greedily to every charge againſt the catholics; and 
for this purpoſe voluntarily ſwore to the truth of 
his information, before Sir Edmundſbury Godfrey, 
an active juſtice of the peace, who lived in Weſt- 
minſter. He pretended that the pope had aſſum- 
ed the ſovereignty of England as St. Peter's patri- 
mony, and delegated his authority to Oliva, gene- 
ral of the jeſuits, who had expedited commiſſions 
for all the offices civil and military in the govern- 
ment of Great Britain and Ireland : that the eccle- 
ſiaſtical dignities were hkewtſe conferred upon Ro- 
man catholic prieſts, foreigners as well as natives: 
that they had tried the king under the name of the 
Black baſtard, condemned him as an heretic, and 
reſolved to deprive him of life: that, when he 
(Oates) returned from France, a general meeting of 
the jeſuits had been held at the White Horſe tavern 
in the Strand, where they determined to take off 
the king, by ſhooting, . ſtabbing, or poiſon : that 
ſeveral attempts had been already made without 
ſucceſs; and that Coleman, ſecretary to the duke 
of York, was not only acquainted with their de- 
ligns, but alſo correſponded on this ſubject with 
4 father 
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4. c. 1677: father + La Chaiſe, confeſſor to the French king, 
A great number of jefuits, whom he named, 
were immediately taken into cuſtody. Coleman at 
firſt retired ; but next day ſurrendered himſelf to 
the ſecretary of ſtate, and ſome'of his papers were 
ſecured. Oates did not know him perſonally, 
when he was produced at the council, and only 
charged him upon hearſay : he likewiſe mentioned 
Wakeman the queen's phyſician. Being aſked if he 
knew any -thing to his prejudice, he anſwered, 

No;“ adding, God forbid I ſhould ſay any 
% thing more . I know: I would not do that 
<« for all the world.” He ſaid, in the courſe of 
his examination, that he had been in Spain, and 
conferred with Don John, who had promiſed to 
aſſiſt them powerfully in their deſigns. The king 
deſiring him to deſcribe the perſon of Don John, 
he ſaid he was a tall thin man: but Charles him- 
ſelf knew he was ſhort and corpulent. His majeſty 
aſked another queſtion touching the ſituation of the 

jeſuit college in Paris, in which Oates faid he had 
been preſent at a conſult; and he made ſuch an 
anſwer as plainly proved he had never ſeen the 
place. He affirmed that the jeſuits had counter- 
feited the duke's ſeal, which they uſed occaſionally ; 
and that they intended to take away his life, ſhould 
he prove refractory : that they had deſtined a good 
number of gentlemen and prelates to death : that 
they had uſed ſeventeen hundred fireballs, and four- 
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+ Oates was ſo ignorant, that he the Roman catholic religion, he laid 
called him father la Shee. He did His hands upon Kis breaſt, ſaying, 
not once mention Langhorne the law- God and his holy angels know 1 
yer, who was a perſon of note, and * never changed; but went among 
managed all the affairs of the jeſuits ** them on purpoſe to betray them.” 
in England, When Dr, Burnet aſked He ſpoke with great paſſion againſt 


him in private, what arguments the the ſociety, and ſaid he would have 
jeſuits bad uſed for his converſion to their blood, 
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ſcore firemen, in beginning the conflagration in 


London; and were detetmined to ſeize that op- 
portunity of allaſſinating the king; but their hearts 


relented when they ſaw him exert himſelf with ſuch 
humanity for the relief of the ſufferers. He de- 


clared that the jeſuits fomented the faction in 


Scotland againſt the duke of Lauderdale; and that 


he had ſeen and been intruſted with many letters 


relating tõ this conſpira xp. 
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The apptthenſions of the people were ſurpri- Murder af 


ſingly arouſed and their reſentment kindled even 
to fury at this information, every particular of 
which they implicitly believed. It was ſuppoſed 


to be confirmed by Coleman's letters, which con- 


tained ſome myſterious hints about extirpating the 
proteſtant hereſy, the great zeal of the duke, and 
the mercenary ſpirit of his brother. But what ef- 
tabliſhed/1rs-credit beyond all doubt or heſitation, 


Sir Ed- 
mundsbury 


in the opinion of the multitude, was the death of 


Sir Edmundſbury Godfrey, who, after having 
been loſt for ſeveral days, was found dead in aditch 
by Primroſe-hill in the way to Hampſtead. His 
own ſword was thruſt through his body; but no 
blood had lowed from the wound: ſo that in all 


probability he had been dead ſome time before this 


method was taken to deceive the public. His 
gloves. lay by him; 'and there was money in his 
pocket. A broad, livid mark appeared quite 
round his neck, which was broken; his breaft ex- 
hibited ſome marks of bruiſes; and on his breeches 
were found ſeveral drops of wax-lights, which he 
never uſed in his own” family. The clamour was 
immediately raiſed againſt the papiſts, as the authors 
of this murder; and the duke of Norfolk incurred 
lome ſuſpicion, from the officious manner in which 
he had retailed different-reports to the council, be- 
fore the body was found. He told them Godfrey 
had made a ſcandalous martiage, and retired from 
. K LL. 
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A. C,1677. the deriſion of the public: he ſhifted the ſcene of 


the tranſaction from place to place; and the de- 
ceaſed had been ſeen near Arundel-houſe, imme- 
diately before he diſappeared. The populace were 
now exaſperated to ſuch a degree, that moderate 


men began to dread a general maſſacre of the Ro- 


man catholics. The body of Godfrey was carried 
through the ſtreets in proceſſion, preceded by 


ſeventy clergymen, attended with a vaſt multitude, 


and expoſed in public for ſeveral days, during 
which this melancholy ſpectacle produced a moſt 
inflammatory effect upon the beholders. Even 
the better ſort of people were infected with all the 
vulgar prejudices of the lower claſs; and the 
ſtreams. of reſentment and credulity ran ſo high, 
that no man could, with any regard to. perſonal 
ſafety, expreſs the leaſt doubt concerning the in- 

formation of Oates, or the murder of Godfrey. 
The parhament meeting while the people were 
in this agitation, Charles could not help taking 
ſome notice of the conſpiracy : but he touched up- 
on it ſlightly, ſaying, he ſhould forbear delivering 
his opinion on the ſubject, leſt he ſhould be thought 
to ſay too much or too little. He was ſtill deſirous 
of ſtifling an enquiry which might involve the king- 
dom in confuſion, and redound to the prejudice of 
his brother, whom he knew to be a bigotted papiſt. 
His intention, however, was fruſtrated by the earl 
of Danby, who, either from enmity to the catho- 
lics, or a deſire of acquiring popularity, diſcloſed 
the whole affair in the houſe of peers, and expa- 
tiated upon the danger to which the: king's lite 
was expoled by this conſpiracy. Charles was very 
much diſpleaſed at his conduct upon this occaſion. 
% You have (ſaid he) given them a handle to ruin 
% yourſelf, as well as to diſturb my affairs.“ The 
country-party in the parliament would not let ſlip 
ſuch an opportunity of managing the paſſions of the 
POM 
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people; while the creatures of the court were aſto- A. C. 1677; 
niſhed and intimidated into filence and ſubmiſſion; 
An addreſs was preſented for a faſt, and a new form 
of prayer compoſed for the occaſion. The two 
| houſes petitioned that all popiſh recuſants ſhould 


be obliged to leave London; and that no ſtranger 
ſhould be permitted to approach his majeſty's per- 


ſon. Yet, in all theſe three addreſſes, they did 


not limit their fears to the king's perſon, but ex- 
preſſed their apprehenſion of the danger that 


threatened the proteſtant religion. This was the 


note which had been ſo ſucceſsfully ſounded in the 
ears of the people, by the members of the former 
long parliament. Oates was now examined by the 
commans, and made ſeveral additions to his firſt 
declaration. He affirmed; that the pope had by 
commiſſions appointed lord Arundel of Wardour 
chancellor, lord Powis - treaſurer, Sir William Go- 
dolphin privy-ſeal, lord Bellaſis general, lord Petre 
leutenant-general, lord Radcliffe major-general, 
lord Stafford paymaſter-general, Coleman ſecretary 
of ſtate, and Langhorne adyocate-general. This 
lawyer he had not mentioned at the council board; 
but now he inſiſted upon having ſeen the commil- 
ſions in Langhorne's chamber, and upon having 
delivered ſome of them with his own: hands. He 
likewiſe accuſed Coleman and Wakeman, upon his 
own knowledge: the firſt as having employed four 


ruffians to aſſaſſinate the king at Windſor, in the 


preceding ſummer: the other, whoſe perſon he did 
not know at his firſt examination, he now charged 
with having undertaken, for the conſideration of 
fifteen thouſand pounds, to poiſon his majeſty. If 
Oates had actually profeſſed himſelf a Roman ca- 
tholic, on purpoſe to betray the jeſuits, and had 


even been intruſted with thoſe commiſſions and 


letters, he certainly would have retained and pro- 
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A. c. 1677. duced ſome of them, in order to corroborate and 
aſcertain the truth of his evidence. He had boaſt- 


| 
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ed to the king of having ventured his ſoul in his 
ſervice; but if he had really acted from ſuch mo- 
tives, he would not have allowed four ruffians to 
repair to Windſor on purpoſe to aſſaſſinate his ſove- 
reign, without giving intelligence of their deſign. 
It were an idle taſk to detect the falſhood of an in- 
formation which contains ſuch a number of palpa- 
ble abſurdities. The two houſes voted it a moſt 
dangerous conſpiracy ; and the lords above-men- 
tioned were committed to the Tower. The trained 
bands of London were ordered to be in readineſs: 
the two houſes fat every day, to conſider thè dan- 
gerous plot: a committee of lords were appointed 
to examine witneſſes; and they were ſupplied with 
blank warrants for committing ſuch perſons as they 
ſnould find cauſe to ſuſpect. Oates was recom- 
mended to the king by the parliament, protected 
by guards, accommodated with a penſion of twelve 
hundred pounds, and extolled as the ſaviour of the 
nation. The king expelled the catholics from 
London, and from his guards, by proclamation: 
but the parliament was not ſo eaſily ſatisfied. The 


commons brought in a bill for preventing the danger 


that aroſe from popiſh members, eſpecially in the 
houſe of peers. This was a previous ſtep to more 
vigorous meaſures concerted againſt the ſucceſſion 
of the duke of York. The leading men in the 
upper houſe, at this juncture, were the duke of 
Buckingham, the earl of Shaftſbur j, the lords 
Eſſex and Hallifax. They were all averſe to a po- 
piſh ſucceſſor ; but the two firſt acted from private 
animoſity. The king perceived the drift of the 
commons, who had actually begun to debate upon 
an addreſs for petitioning his majeſty to remove the 
duke from his perſon and councils. He therefore, 

on 
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on the ninth day of November, in a ſpeech to both 
houſes, declared his readineſs to paſs all reaſonable 
bills, provided they ſhould have no tendency to de- 
ſtroy the right of ſucceſſion in the true branch, 
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nor to reſtrain his authority, and the juſt rights of 


his proteſtant ſucceſſors. 

During theſe tranſactions, a new informer ap- 
peared, in the perſon of one Bedloe, who, in a 
letter to Mr. Secretary Coventry, from Newbury, 


Bedloe 
commences 
inſormer. 


on the road to Briſtol, deſired that he might be ap- 


prehended by warrant, as he could make ſome im- 
portant diſcoveries. He was an infamous cheat, 


who had been detected in many different branches 


of knavery. He had made ſhift to live by impoſ- 
ture, and travelled over great part of Europe in 


He was, according to his 


bdcrowed characters. | 
0 arreſted at Briſtol, and conveyed to Lon- 
don. He declared before the council, that he had 
ſeen the body of Sir Edmundſbury Godfrey in the 
queen's palace at Somerſet-houſe : that a ſervant of 
lord Bellaſis had offered to gratify him with four 
thouſand: pounds, if he would aſſiſt in carrying it 
away ; but that he had declined the office, and 
gone into the country, where he was ſo diſturbed 
by the horrors of conſcience, that he could enjoy 
no peace of mind, until he had addreſſed himſelf to 
the ſecretary. At his firſt examination, in the 
king's preſence, he ſaid he knew nothing of the 
plot; but had heard that forty thouſand Spaniards 
were ready to rendezvous as pilgrims at St. Jago, 
from whence they would be tranſported to Eng- 
land. Next day, however, when examined by 
the committee of lords, he recollected all the par- 
ticulars of the conſpiracy, on his own knowledge; 
and, to, render himſelf the more acceptable, added 
a great many circumſtances of his own invention. 
The king told Dr. Burnet, that Bedloe had cer- 
teinly been tutored, in the interval between his 
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134 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 

A. c. 1677. firſt and ſecond examination. He now ſaid, that 
there was a deſign of landing ten thouſand men at 
Burlington-bay from Flanders: and of ſurpriſing 
the iſlands of Jerſey and Guernſey by an embarka- 
tion from Breſt. He affirmed, that the lords Powis 
and Petre had undertaken to raiſe an army in Rad- 
norſnire, to join thoſe that would arrive from Spain: 
that fifty thouſand men were ready to riſe in Lon- 
don: that lord Stafford, Coleman, and Ireland, had 
received money ſufficient to defray the expence of 
thofe armaments : that he himfelf had been tam- 
pered with, to undertake the murder of a man, in 
conſideration of which he ſhould have four thou- 
ſand pounds, a commiſſion from lord Bellaſis, and 
the pope's benediftion. He pretended they were 
reſolved to aſſaſſinate the king, maſſacre the proteſ- 
tants ; and ſhouid the duke refuſe to hold the king · 
dom of the pope, the chief authority would be 
vefted in certain noblemen nominated by his 
holineſs. He likewiſe accuſed the lords Carrington 
and Brudenel, who were committed to cuſtody by 
order of parliament. He charged the fire of 
London, as well as a ſubſequent diſaſter of the 
ſame kind in Southwark, upon the catholics, who 
hoped to find an opportunity to maſſacre the pro- 
teſtants, in ſuch ſcenes of tumult and confuſion; 


or at leaſt to enrich themſelves with the ſpoils of 


their enemies. 
Improbabi- 


Hehe. Bedloe's diſcovery needs no comment; though 


he aſſerted. it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that France and 
Spain were at war when this project of invaſion was 
ſuppoſed to be concerted between thoſe two powers: 

that che king of Spain, far from being in a condi- 

tion to tranſport forty thouſand men upon ſuch a 

project, could not afford garriſons for the towns in 
Flancers, which, at his defire, were ſecured by 

Engliſh troops ; and- that, after the moſt rigorous 

and unexpected ſearch, no arms, ammunition, com- 
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miſſions, or papers, were found, to confirm the evi- 4. C. 1677, 


dence of Oates and Bedloe. Nevertheleſs, ſuch 
was the torrent of prejudice, ſuch the frenzy of 
the people, that no inconſiſtencies were ſeen, no 


facts compared, no objections ſtarted. Reaſon was 


wholly abandoned, and the moſt incomprehenſi- 
ble circumſtances were the moſt devoutly believed. 


They threw a veil of myſtery over the whole de- 


ſign, which did not fail to excite the veneration of 
the public, even to a dangerous degree of enthu- 
ſiaſm. The ſtory would have been leſs believed, 


had it been more conſiſtent and intelligible. The 


commons, in an addreſs, beſought his majeſty to 
appoint commiſſioners for tendering the oaths of 
allegiance and ſupremacy to his own domeſtics, 
thoſe of the duke of York, and all reſiding in the 
palaces of Whitehall, St. James's, and Somerſet- 
houſe. The king deſired that the ſervants of the 
queen, and dutcheſs of York, might be excepted ; 


but in a ſecond petition, they inſiſted upon their 


former demand. Underſtanding that commiſſions 
had been granted to officers who had not taken the 
oaths, they committed ſecretary Williamſon to the 
Tower, for having counterſigned ſuch commiſ- 
ſions. The king immediately releaſed him. The 


commons juſtified what. they had done in another 


addreſs, deſiring that he might be detained in cuſ- 
tody; and that all the popiſh officers ſhould be diſ- 
miſſed. Charles told them that Williamſon was 
already releaſed; but that he would diſmiſs the of- 
ficers againſt whom they had objected. Then they 
proceeded on the bill for rendering papiſts incapa- 
ble of ſitting in parliament : they brought in ano- 
ther for diſbanding the troops; and a third for 


maintaining part of the militia in arms for a cer- 


tain term. Charles gave his afſent to the two for- 
mer; but this laſt he abſolutely rejected, declaring, 
that he would not part with the command of the 
| 1 militia; 
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A. C. 4677. militia; no, not for an hour: he offered, however, 


Coleman 
condemned 
and exe · 
Gutcd. 


HISTORY'or ENGLAND: 


to keep the third part of it on foot, for the ſecu- 


rity of the government, provided they would grant 
a ſupply ſufficient to maintain ſuch a force; but 


they did not think proper to embrace the propoſal. 


When the bill for excluding all members who 
ſhould refuſe the teſt-oaths, was brought into the 
houſe' of peers, the duke of York moved that an 
exception might be admitted in his favour. He 
begged this indulgence, with tears in his eyes, de- 


claring, that his religion was a private concern 


between God and his own foul ; and that it ſhould 
never appear in his public conduct. Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe earneſt intreaties, he carried his point by 
two votes only. | | ©: 
Edward Coleman being brought to his trial, was 


convicted on the evidence of Oates and Bedloe. 


The former ſwore he had ſent fourſcore guineas to 
the ruffian who undertook to aſſaſſinate the king; 
the date of this tranſaction he fixed to the month 
of Auguſt ; but would not ſpecify. the particular 


day. Coleman could have proved he was in the 


country during the greater part of that month; and 


therefore the witneſs would not be particular. His 
letters to father la Chaiſe were, in all probability, 
more heavy upon him than the evidence of Oates 
and Bedloe : not that they contained any treaſon - 
able expreſſions ; but they were replete with marks 
of impertinent geal againſt the proteſtant religion. 
After his ſentence, many members of both houſes 
offered to interpoſe in his behalf, if he would make 
an ample confeſſion. They hoped the love of life 
would have prompted, him to accuſe the duke his 
maſter ; but he perſiſted to the laſt moment in pro- 
teſting his own innocence, and vindicating the cha- 
rafter of his royal highneſs. He owned the indiſ- 
cretion of his own conduct, and ſome private frauds 
he had committed ; but died in great compoſure, 


denying 
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denying every title of what had been laid to his 4. C. 1677. 
charge; and declaring, before God, that he had 
never ſeen Oates but once; and never ſaw Bedloe 
before he was apprehended. | 
Charles ſtill maintained his firft opinion of the Oates ana 
conſpiracy, which he ridiculed in private among cu be 
thoſe in whom he could confide; but he ſaw it was queen, 
abſolutely neceſſary to yield to the torrent, leſt he 
ſhould exaſperate the nation. He therefore iſſued 
a proclamation, promiſing a reward of two hun- 
dred pounds to every perſon who ſhould make any 
new diſcovery touching the plot, before the twenty- 
fifth day of December. Oates and Bedloe, though 
they had often declared that they knew of no per- 
ſon of diſtinction concerned in the plot, except thoſe 
they had already named, now ventured to accuſe 
the queen of being engaged in the deſign againſt 
the life of her husband; and the commons, in an 
addreſs to the king, deſired that the queen and her 
domeſtics might be immediately removed from the 
palace of Whitehall. It was well known that 
Charles had no great affection to the queen; and 
that her removal would have made way for another 
conſort, by whom he might have had an heir of 
his own body, which would have quieted all the 
fears and jealouſies of thoſe who were averſe to a 
popiſh ſucceſſor. Nevertheleſs, he would not aban- 
don the queen to the rage of a miſguided people. He 
aſſured her ſhe might depend upon his protection. 
In order to manifeſt his reſentment at the inſolence 
of Oates, he commanded him to be ſtrictly guard- 
ed. Next day, however, the commons, in an ad- 
dreſs inſiſted upon his being enlarged, and ſerved 
by his own domeſtics: they likewiſe deſired his ma- 
jeſty would grant a competent penſion for his ſub- 
fiſtence. They voted, that the king ſhould be ad- 
dreſſed, to cauſe all the papiſts in the kingdom to 
be arreſted, On the ſixth day of December, they 
| im- 
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A. c. 1677 impeached, at the bar of the upper houſe, the five 


Trial and 
execution 
of Ireland, 
Grove, and 


Pickering, 


lords who were confined in the Tower : but they 
had not time to preſent the articles of accuſation. 
In the courſe of this month, Ireland and Pic- 
kering Jeſuits, with Grove a lay-brother, were 
tried at the Old-Bailey. Thomas Whitebread, 
vincial of the order, and John Fenwick a mem- 
ber of the ſociety, were likewiſe produced at the 
bar; but their trial was deferred on account of the 
abſence of a principal evidence. Oates depoſed, 
that Pickering and Grove had bound themſelves by 
an oath, adminiſtred by Whitebread, to aſſaſſinate 
the king : that for this purpoſe they had provided 
themſelves with ſcrewed piſtols and filver bullets : 
that Pickering actually attempted to ſhoot the king 
in the park, but his flint was looſe, ſo that he loſt 
the opportunity. Bedloe ſwore that Ireland, Pic- 
kering, and Grove, together with one Conyers a 
Benedictine monk, undertook to murder the king 
in his morning walk at Newmarket : that he had 
heard them declare this reſolution in the lodgings 
of father Harcourt, where it was determined that 
Grove ſhould be gratified with fifreen hundred 
pounds, and Pickering with as many maſſes as the 
like ſum would procure: in this particular he 
agreed with Oates. He likewiſe declared, Knight, 
Pritchard, O Neale, and O Bryan, were employed 
to murder the earl of Shaftsbury, the duke of 
Buckingham, the duke of Ormond, and his ſon 
the earl of Oſſory. Grove, in his defence, pro- 
teſted, that, as he had a ſoul to be ſaved, he was 
utterly ignorant of the whole affair. Pickering ſaid 
he had never in his life fired a piſtol; and White- 
bread, who was preſent at the trial, declared, in 
the preſence of God, that Oates had not ſpoke three 
words of truth in his whole depoſition. Ireland 
denied that he had ever ſeen Bedloe before that 
day, and deſired him to produce a ſingle witneſs 
K 6G 10 
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to prove he had ever been in his company. Picker- 4-0. 6. 


ing affirmed that he was an utter ſtranger to the 
perſons of both evidences. When Grove obſerved 
that he hardly knew Oates by ſight, this informer 
reminded the priſoner of his having told him, that 
he and three other Iriſhmen had ſet fire to the 
Borough of Southwark ; and that his ſhare of the 
reward for this ſervice amounted to four hundred 
pounds. Ireland offered to prove, by twenty wit- 
neſſes, that he had been in Staffordſhire and Che- 
ſhire, during the whole month of Auguſt, and part 
of September, the periods which the.informers had 
aſſigned for thoſe conſultations ; but as the wit- 
neſſes were not preſent, the priſoner reaped no be- 
nefit from the propoſal. Whitebread produced a 
certificate, under the ſeal of the college at St. Omer, 
importing, that Oates had reſided in that place 
during the months of April and May, although he 
had ſworn to his being preſent at a conſult in Lon- 
don on the twenty- fourth day of April. But this 
certificate could not be admitted as evidence, by 
the laws of England. In a word, the three priſo- 
ners were condemned; and each proteſted, in his 
laſt moments, that he was as innocent of the crimes 
laid to his charge as a child new born. | 


The oppoſition in the two houſes of parliament The earl of 
was now grown too ſtrong to be controuled; and — 
their animoſity againſt the court ſeemed to in- high-wea- 


creaſe with their power. The earl of Danby lord- fon. 


treaſurer was the chief object of their reſentment. 
He knew that many members of both houſes were 
bent upon his deſtruction; and the perſon whom 
he chiefly dreaded was Montague, who had been 
ambaſſador in France, and came over to England, 
without the king's leave, in order to fill a ſeat he 
had procured in parliament. The king, at Danby's 
requeſt, ſent-a meſſage to the commons, informing 
them of his reſolution to bring Montague to a _ 
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HISTORY or ENGL AND. 
for. having correſponded with the pope's nuncio 
abroad: at the ſame time a warrant was granted 
to ſecure his papers. Warm debates aroſe in the 
houſe; and many individuals declared it was a high 
breach of privilege, to ſeize the papers of a mem- 
ber againſt whom no treaſonable practices had 
been ſworn. Montague had warily depoſited all 
his credentials in the hands of a truſty friend, to 
whom he now ſent a meſſenger for the whole col- 
lection. The box being brought into the houſe, 
he opened it, and produced two letters from, the 
earl of Danby, directing him to treat with the king 
of France for ſix hundred thouſand livres, to be 
paid annually to the king of England, for three 
years after the peace of Nimeguen, in conſideration 
of his favouring the French intereſt at the congreſs. 
The houſe was kindled into a violent flame by this 
intelligence. Winnington the ſolicitor- general in- 
veighed againſt the earl of Danby as a miniſter 
who had been concerned in betraying the intereſt 
of England, and that of her allies, in ſelling the 
nation, and ſubverting the government: he there- 


forte moved he might be impeached of high trea- 


ſon. Notwithſtanding a vigorous oppoſition by 
the earl's friends, who obſerved there was no trea- 
ſonable fact charged upon him; and that he had 
done nothing but writ letters by the king's order; 
it was reſolved, by a majority of votes, that the 
earl of Danby ſhould be impeached; and in two 
days the articles were ſent up to the houſe of lords. 

He was accuſed of having given inſtructions to 
his majeſty's ambaſſadors, without the privity of the 
ſecretaries of ſtate, or of the council: of having 
endeavoured to ſubvert the government, and intro- 
duce arbitrary power: of having negotiated a diſ- 
advantageous peace with France, and ſold the in- 
tereſt of the nation; of being popiſhly affected: 
of having concealed the late horrid plot contrived 


by 


C 


. es 
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by the papiſts: of having waſted: the public trea- A. © 1678. 
ſure, and obtained by indirect means ſeveral exor- 
bitant grants from the crown. The earl-of Danby 
was extremely embarraſſed by ſome of theſe articles, 
which he could not anſwer in his own juſtification, 
without accuſing -the king, who had begged he 
would not-divulge his ſecret negotiations. He re- 
criminated upon Montague as the perſon. who had 
adviſed and ſet on foot thoſe private treaties;' and 
to prove this aſſertion, ſent two of that miniſter's 
letters to the, houſe of commons, who would not 
ſuffer them to be read. He obſerved, in the houſe 
of lords, That the French miniſtry had always 
looked upon him as an enemy to the intereſt af their 
nation: that he had exerted uncommon diligence 
in tracing out the conſpiracy: and that he had 
waſted no treaſure, inaſmuch as there was none to 
waſte. He likewiſe inſinuated, that it was in his 
power to vindicate his own conduct in ſuch a ma 
5 ner as would clear him of every article of the impu- 
tation. Granting all the allegations in the im- 
peachment to be true, there was not one that 
amounted to high treaſon; and therefore the lords 
refuſed to commit him to the Tower. The com- 
mons inſiſted upon his being taken into cuſtody: 
a conteſt enſued; and the king dreading ſome fatal 
conſequence. from the violence of the lower houſe, 
prorogued the parliament, which he afterwards 
diſſolved. At the ſame time he iſſued writs, con- 
voking another for the ſixth day of March. Charles 
found it was high time to put an end to this aſſem- 
bly, which had continued ſince the ſecond year of 
his reign. Their former complaiſance and confi- 
dence were changed into diſſatisfaction and; diſtruſt. 
They were grown not only unmanageable, but even IG 
dangerous to his government; and ſeemed to cread North. 
in the ſteps of the long parliament that ruined his ere 
father. It muſt be owned however, that this cs 
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4. c. 1678. change was in a great meaſure owing to his own 


miſconduct. 8 . Hus 

— On the twenty-firſt day of December, Miles 
vrehendes Prance, à goldſmith who profeſſed the Roman 
for the mur- catholic religion, was apprehended on ſuſpicion of 
key, having concerned in the murder of Sit 
E dmundſbury Godfrey. The informer was one 

' Wren who had lodged at his houſe, and ſwore, that 

his landlord had been abſent for ſeveral nights 

about the time at which the murder was commit- 

ted. Prance being brought before the committee 

of lords at Weſtminſter, denied the charge with the 

deepeſt imprecations ; but Bedloe being; preſent, 

and affirming that this was one of the men whom 

he had ſeen with the dead body in Somerſet-houſe, 

he was committed- to Newgate, loaded with irons 

and confined in the condemned hole, which was 

cold, dark, damp, and almoſt intolerably offenſive, 

A. C. 1679. There the poor wretch lay in all the horror of 
deſpair, groaning, ſhrieking, and exclaiming that 

he was not guilty. Next day, he deſired he might 

be carried before the earl of Shaftſbury, who was 
preſident of the committee. This nobleman is ſaid 

to have employed reproach and dreadful threats 

upon this miſerable object, already half dead with 

fear, to extort an accuſation againſt the catholics. 

At length he diſcovered ſome particulars, and pro- 

miſed to make a more ample confeſſion, if he could 

be aſſured of pardon.” This being obtained, he was 
examined in Newgate - by a committee of both 

houſes, and afterwards brought to Whitehall before 

the king and council. There he declared that 
} Godfrey had been murdered in Somerſet-houſe, by 

the contrivance of Gerald and Kelly two Iriſh 
prieſts, Robert Green cuſhion-keeper of the queen's 
chapel, Lawrence Hill footman to doctor Godden 
treaſurer of the chapel, and Henry Berry porter of 

Somerſet-palace. The next time Prance 1 
| efore 
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before the council, he begged à private audience of 4. ©. 1579, 
the king, which being granted, he fell upon his 
knees, and declared, as he hoped for ſalvation, that 
his confeſſion was totally falſe. He ſaid, he was 
unacquainted with Bedloe, and utterly: ignorant of 
the murder as well as of the conſpiracy ; but that 
Wren had: informed againſt him in revenge for: his - 
having demanded the rent of his lodgings. Being 
ſent back to his miſerable apartment in Newgate, 
intimidated i by the jailor, | and expoſed to the 
tyranny of the committee, he ſent the keeper to tell 
the king, that his; firſt depeſition was true; and 
this he afterwards retracted. Doctor Loyd viſiting 
him by the king's command, found him half dead 
with cold and terror. This humane clergyman 
ordered a fire to be made, and a bed to be pro- 
vided for him; then he avowed his confeſſion in 
ſuch a manner as convinced the doctor of his ſin- 
cerity. Perhaps, when he retracted his firſt depo- 
ſition, he hoped the king would have taken him 
under his immediate protection; but finding him- 
ſelf ſtill at the mercy of the eommittee, he hazarded 
his ſoul rather than endure the hardſhips to which 
his body vas ſubject(oeesde . 

His confeſſion contained the following particu- His con- 
lars. Hill, Gerald, and Green, in conſequence of ſeſſon. 
a conſultation with Kelly, Berry, and Prance, un- 
dertook to diſpatch Sir Edmundſbury Godfrey, as 
a violent perſecutor of the Roman catholics, and a 
declared enemy of the queen's ſervants. On the 
twelfth day of October, they followed him at a 
diſtance, from ten in the morning till ſeven in the 
evening, when he entered a houſe in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Clement's church, where he ſtayed till 
nine. When he arrived at the water gate of 
Somerſet-houſe, in his way homewards, Kelly and 
Berry feigned a quarrel, and Hill prevailed upon 

. Godfrey to interpoſe as a juſtice of the peace. With 
: difficulty 
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AC. i679, difficulty he was prevailed upon to enter the gate, 


* - * = . 


Berry, * 
Green, and 
Hill, con- 

_ demned and 
executed. 


lived in Godden's lodgings, declared upon oath, 


when Green throwing a twiſted handkerchief over 
his head, fixed it round his neck, and the reſt falling 


upon him at the ſame time, he was immediately 


ſtrangled ; they knocked upon his breaſt with their 


knees, and twiſted his neck until it was quite diſ- 


located. The body was carried to a high chamber 
in the houſe of Dr. Godden, in which it lay two 
nights, and then' it was removed to another apart- 
ment, where it was ſeen by Bedloe. They ſhifted 
it to a third place, and even brought it back to 
the room in which it had been at firſt depoſited. 
Having kept it four days- and four nights, they 
determined to convey it into the fields, with the 


rings on the fingers and the money in the pockets; 
and to thruſt the ſword through it, that the-public 


might believe Sir Edmundſbury had made away 


with himſelf. They accordingly brought a ſedan 


chair into the court, and the body being placed in 
it, was at midnight carried by them to Soho: there 
Hill waited for them with a, horſe, upon which it 


was mounted before him, and they proceeded to 


Primroſe- hill, where they left it in a ditch, after 
Gerald had thruſt the ſword into it, and laid it in a 


proper attitude. 5 JOMNSInG2 -: 
Berry, Green, and Hill, were upon the evidence 


of Prance and Bedloe convicted of this murder, in 


ſpite of the moſt manifeſt contradictions in the de- 


poſitions of the two witneſſes, the different evi- 


dence. given by each at different times, and the 
ſtrongeſt preſumptions in favour of the accuſed. 
Theſe unhappy men brought witneſſes to prove 
that they were at home and in bed at the time in 
which they were ſaid to be employed in removing 
the body. The centinels who ſtood that night at 
the gate of Somerſet-houſe, depoſed, that no ſedan 
was brought out of the palace. The people who 


that 
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that no dead body could poſſibly be brought into & ©: 4673. 
the houſe without their knowledge; and that they 
were every day in the room which Prance deſcribed, 
without ſeeing any thing of that nature. Green 
and Hill died, proteſting their innocence, as they 
| hoped for mercy at the judgment-ſeat of God. 
Berry profeſſed himſelf a proteſtant, and died like 
a devour chriſtian, denying his having been privy 
in any ſhape to the murder; though he might 
have ſaved his life by making a confeſſion. Oates, 
Bedloe, and Prance, were undoubtedly falſe infor- 
mers ; and Berry, Green, and Hill, in all proba- 
bility, innocent. But, certain it is Sir Edmundſ- 
bury Godfrey was murdered; and the ſuſpicion 
naturally falls upon the Roman catholics. Per- 
haps he was diſpatched by the direction of thoſe 
who did not know the particulars of the informa- 
tion to the truth of which Titus Oates had ſworn 
before him; but were apprehenſive of ſome diſ- 
covery that might be fatal to the catholic intereſt. 
The ſtory of his death, as related by Prance, with 
the circumſtances of his body's being removed 
from one apartment to another, conveyed in 2 
ſedan, and mounted on horſeback, is altogether im- 
probable. They might have ſtripped him, of his 
money and rings, and -thrown him into the river, 
without running any riſque of being diſcovered ; 
whereas the method deſcribed by Prance was the 
moſt dangerous they could have deviſed. If they 
were defirous of impoſing upon the world with re- 
ſpect to the manner of his death, a fingle man 
might have carried out the body in a hamper, with- 
our the leaſt hazard of detection. Beſides, the 
cauſe aſſigned for murdering him was abfolutely 
without foundation. He was an enemy to all per- 
ſecution, and lived upon good terms with the ca- 
tholics ; inſomuch that he warned Coleman of his 
danger, and counſelted him to retire before he was 
Nums. LXXIV. L. publicly 
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A. C.1679. publicly accuſed. The drops of wax upon his 


breeches ſeemed to indicate, that he had been 
ſtrangled by the light of tapers, which were uſed 
only by perſons of the firſt faſhion, and popiſh 
prieſts at their worſhip. At this period Stephen 
Dugdale, who had been ſteward to lord Aſhton, 
offered himſelf as an evidence to make further diſ- 
coveries concerning the conſpiracy. He affirmed, 
that two hundred theuſand papiſts were ready to 
take arms in England, and accuſed five jeſuits and 
a prieſt, againſt whom the king iſſued a proclama- 
tion; but all of them eſcaped, except Gavan, who 
was taken and impriſoned. | 

Charles exerted his utmoſt endeavours to influ- 
ence the elections for the new parliament ; but the 
ſpirit of the times was ſuch as defeated all his 
efforts. Almoſt all the active men in the kingdom 
were enemies to the court; and the people were ſo 
infatuated by the rumours of plots and conſpiracies 
hatched by the papiſts, that their reſentment con- 
founded the king with the catholics, though, ac- 
cording to all the informations hitherto publiſhed, 
the immediate purpoſe of the conſpirators was to 
remove the king by aſſaſſination. The presbyteri- 
ans beſtirred themſelves with incredible ardour on 
this occaſion. They bore the chief ſway in corpo- 
rations, and even introduced the practice of ſplit- 
ting freeholds, in order to multiply votes for mem- 
bers. In a word, Charles had the mortification to 
ſoreſee that the ſpirit of oppoſition would revive 
with double violence in this new-parliament. In 
order to avert part of the ſtorm with which he was 
threatned, he removed the duke of York from his 
preſence ; and that prince, in obedience to a written 
order, retired with his ducheſs and daughter Anne 
to Bruſſels. The king likewiſe ordered a pardon 


York retires tO be expedited in favour of the earl of Danby, leſt 


_ fo Eufels, his enemies ſhould renzw the proſecution againſt 


that 
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Rane eln Edward ee for ets f peaker, 
the king rejected their choice; and an obſtinate 
diſpute enſued. They pretended that the new 
ſpeaker's being preſented for the king's approba- 
tion was a meer form ; and he maintained that he 
had aright to difapprove of their choice, without 
diſcloſing the cauſe of his diſapprobation. The 
queſtion. could not be decided by precedent : at 
length the affair was compromiſed; and one 
Gregory a lawyer being elected by the houſe, was 
confirmed by the king. On the twentieth day of 
March, the houſe appointed a ſecret committee for 
preparing evidence againſt the lords who were in 
the Tower, and for receiving further information 
with regard to the conſpiracy and the murder of 
Godfrey. Then they began to prepare new articles : 
of impeachment againſt the earl of Danby, - 

They ſummoned Tongue, Oates, Bedloe, and alot Pan- 
one Everard, a new witneſs, to the bar of the by commits 
houſe, to be 6 concerning the plot. They ted tothe 
addreſſed the king to gratify Bedloe with a reward 
of five hundred pounds, which he had promiſed, 
by proclamation, to the perſon who ſhould firſt diſ- 
cover the murderers of Godfrey; and to commend 
him to the protection of the duke of Monmouth 
general of the forces. They voted, That an hor- 
rible conſpiracy had been hatched by the papiſts 
for aſſaſſinating the king, deſtroying the proteſtant 

1 religion, and ſubyerting the government: the peers 
Rf concurred with them in this vote; and both houſes 
5 L 2 petitioned 
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A. . 1659. petitioned for a day of faſt and humiliation. The 


7 


ing going to the houſe of lords, interceded with 
the parliament for the earl of Danby. He ſaid 
that nobleman had acted in obedience to the orders 
he had received: that for their ſatisfaction he 
would deprive him of all his employments, and re- 


move him from his preſence ; but, he inſiſted up- 


on the pardon he had granted. The commons 


were not at all ſatisfied with this declaration. The 


houſes were filled with Danby's eneinies; and the 
commons were wholly influenced by Shaftſbury, 
who equally hated the king, the duke, and the 
treaſurer, with implacable rancour. The deſign 


was to extort ſecrets of ſtate, the diſcovery of 


which would reflect diſgrace upon his majeſty's 


character. The pardon, if valid, muſt defeat this 


purpoſe. The commons ſent a committee to know 
of the chancellor in what manner the pardon had 


been ſealed : then they underſtood that the king 


had withdrawn the ſeals from his cuſtody for the 


time, that he might be ſcreened from all blame. 
The whole houſe was in commotion. Nothing was 
heard but the moſt virulent invectives againſt the 
earl of Danby. Shaftsbury among the peers ex- 
hauſted all his eloquence in ſtigmatiſing the go- 
vernment. He ſaid popery and ſlavery were two 
brothers that walked hand in hand, ſometimes the 
one and ſometimes the other entered firſt.; but, 
they never parted : that in England popery would 


enter firſt to pave the way to ſlavery ; but, in Scot- 


Jand, ſlavery had taken the lead, and popery would 
follow. Danby having withdrawn . himſelf, the 
commons brought in a bill, obliging him to ſur— 
render himſelf into the hands of juſtice by a certain 
day, on pain of being proceeded againſt by an act 
of attainder. This bill was ſent down from the 
lords with ſome amendments : a diſpute aroſe, and 


conferences were held upon the ſubject : at _y_ 
: N the 
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the peers acquieſced, and the bill paſſed, Then 4. e. 267 9. 
the earl of Danby ſurrendered himſelf to the uſher "= 
of the black-rod, and was committed priſoner to 
the ren 8 3 
Charles was now reduced to great perplexity. The king 
He ſaw his authority already diſregarded, and ran 0855 his 
the riſque. of being diſgraced by the diſcoveries of | 
Danby. In this emergency he conſulted Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, who adviſed him to weaken the op- 
pofition, by admitting the chiefs of it into his coun- 
cil. He forthwith tried the expedient. The earl 
of Eſſex, a conſcientious nobleman, was created lord 
treaſurer in the room of Danby : the office of ſecre- 
tary of ſtate was beſtowed upon the earl of Sunder - 
land, who poſſeſſed a good capacity, and a talent 
for intrigue. Lord Hallifax, celebrated for his 
genius, learning, and eloquence, was likewiſe ſworn 
of the council; and theſe three, together with Sir 
William Temple, were firſt conſulted in all affairs 
of importance. Shaftſbury was declared preſident 
of the council but finding himſelf excluded intire- 
ly from the king's confidence, he {till adhered to 
the popular party, over whom he retained all his 
former influence. The city of London, and the 
kingdom in general, were overjoyed at this pro- 
motion, which ſeemed to prognoſticate a change 
of meaſures; but, the king's intimation of it was 

received with great indifference by the houſe of 
commons. All the art and intrigue of Shaftſbury 
was employed in keeping up the flame of animoſity 
againſt the king and his brother. The houſe of 
one Bird being ſet on fire by his maid-ſervant Eli- 
zabeth Oakely, ſhe confeſſed ſhe had been inſtiga- 
ted to commit that crime by Qne Stubbs a catholic; 
and he being queſtioned, owned that father Gifford 
his confeſſor had aſſured him there was no ſin in 
burning the houſes of heretics. He and Oakely 
declared, that the catholics in England intended to 
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8 in arms, and expected to be joined by an army 
of ſicty thouſand men from France. 1 he com- 
mons immediately addreſſed the king for the exe- 
cution of Pickering and the other condemned jeſuits. 


They even aſſembled on Sunday, to concert mea- 


ſures for the preſeryation of the king's perſon, and 
the proteſtant religion, againſt the attempts of the 
papiſts. They brought in a bill for baniſhing all 
Roman catholics from London: they voted, That 
the duke's being a Roman catholic, and the pre- 
ſumprive heir of the crown, was the chief encourage- 


ment to the deſigns and plots of the papiſts, againſt: 


Propoſes 
imitatlons 
en a popiſh 
ſucceſtor. 


the King and the proteſtant religion. 

On the twenty-fifth of April, the earl of Danby 
being brought to the bar of the upper houſe, plead- 
ed his pardon, and was reconveyed to the Tower. 


A committee of the commons being appointed to 


examine the nature of this defence, reported, That 
there was no example of any perſon's having plead- 
ed a pardon in bar of an impeachment. Then the 
lower houſe deſired the lords to aſk if the earl 
would inſiſt wholly upon his pardon. When this 
queſtion was put, he deſired time to conſider of a 
reply, and was indulged with four days for that pur: 
pole. The king, in anſwer to the addreſs of the 
commons for the execution of the perſons under 
ſentence of death, obſerved that he had been al- 


Ways ſerupulous of ſnedding blood; that he would 
take time to deliberate maturely on their requeſt, 


and make them acquainted with his ſentiments on 
the ſubject. Being ſhocked at their vote againſt 
his brother, he, after a ſhort ſpeech to both houſes, 
on the thirtieth day of April, deſired they would 
uſe expedition in tracing out the particulars of the 
conſpiracy, as well as in deviſing ways and means 
for diſbanding the army, and maintaining a fleet 
for the defence of the kingdom. Then he told 
them, that as a mark of his care for the preſerva- 
i tion 
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tion of their religion, he had ordered the chancellor 4. C1679. 
to communicate certain propoſals for their conſidera - 
tion. Accordingly, the chancellor, in his majeſty's 
name, propoſed the following limitations upon a 
popiſh ſucceſſor: That it ſhould not be in his 
power to. beſtow eccleſiaſtical benefices or ſpiritual 
offices upon any but pious and learned. proteſtants: 
That the parliament ſitting at the death of the king 
ſhould continue for a certain time ; or in caſe there 
ſhould be no parliament at that juncture, the laſt 
ſhould aſſemble without any new writs of elections: 

That, in the reign of a popiſh ſucceſſor, no mem- 
bers of the privy -council, or judges, ſhould he ap- 
pointed or diſplaced bur by the authority of par- 
lament; and that all juſtices of the peace ſhould 
be proteſtants: That, with reſpect to the militia, 
no lieutenant of a county ſhould be deprived of his 

office but by order of parliament. The chancellor 
ſaid it would be difficult to conceive how the power 
of a popiſh ſucceſſor could be more: effectually 
limited, conſidering how much his revenues would 
depend upon the parliament : nevertheleſs, if they 
could add any thing for the ſecurity of religion and 

% liberty, without deſtroying the right of ſucceſſion, | 
the king would willingly aſſent to their propoſal. 

The commons, without paying the leaft regard Violence of 
to theſe offers, proceeded with the bill for prevent- pag 
ing the dangers that might ariſe from popery, in.the duke of 
the reign of his preſent majeſty, as well as in his 
ſucceſſors ; and they ordered another to be brought 
in for vacating the ſeats of thoſe members who 
ſhould accept of any employment under the crown. 

On the fifth day of May, the houſe in a body de- 
manded of the peers, that the earl of Danby ſhould 
be brought to his trial. Then they preſented a 
long addreſs to the king againſt the duke of Lau- 
derdale; and they finiſhed the money: bill for en- 
— the king to diſband the army. This act 

5 Ros contained 
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contained a clauſe, importing, That for the future, 
ſoldiers ſhould not be quartered in private houſes. 
The lords, by a meſſage, informed the lower houſe 
of their having fixed a day for hearing counſel up- 


'on the validity of Danby's pardan, which the com- 
mons had declared null and of no effect. They 


were incenſed at this meſſage, and inſtantly ws, 
That any perſon preſuming to defend the validity 


of Danby's pardon ſhould be deemed a betrayer of 


the liberties of the nation. They were now re- 
| ſolved to proceed to extremities ; they preſented an 


addreſs to the king, repreſenting, That London 


and Weſtminſter were over-run with papiſts; and 
demanding, That the militia ſhould be armed. 
Next day being Sunday, they ordered a bill to be 


They 1 
in the bill 
ofexcluſion. 


dcluding the biſhops, as thoſe were caſes in which 


brought in for rendering the duke of York incapa- 


ble of ſucceeding to the throne of England. In an 
addreſs to the king, they declared they would aſſiſt 


him with their whole power; and in caſe he ſhould 


die a violent death, wreak their vengeance upon 
the catholics. 

The committee of both houſes meeting to deli. 
berate upon the manner in which they ſhould pro- 
ceed with the trial of the five lords that were priſo- 
ners in the Tower, the commons inſiſted upon ex- 


life was concerned. The lords, on the other hand 


alledged, That the prelates had a right to be pre- 


c 


ſent at all the proceedings, except the verdict. 
This difference produced a learned diſpute, and 


many writings were publiſhed an both ſides of the 
queſtion. On the fifteenth day of May, the com- 


mons read, for the firſt time, the bill of excluſion, 


to render the duke of York incapable of ſucceed- 


ing to the throne of England. In this famous bill, 
9 aſſerted, That the pope's emiſſaries had ſeduced 
James duke of York, the preſumptive heir of the 
crown : That they had ee him to the * 

| tholic 
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tholic religion, engaged him in divers nogotiations A. C 


with the pope, cardinals, and-nuncios, for the in- 
tereſt of that communion: That by his means 
they had augmented the greatneſs of the French 
king, to the manifeſt danger of England: and, 
That by the acceſſion of a popiſn prince to the 
throne, ſupported by foreign alliances, they would 
in time be enabled to execute their damnable en- 
terprize. The propoſed act therefore ordained, by 
the authority of the king and the two houſes, That 
the ſaid James, duke of York, Albany, and Ulſter, 
ſhould be incapable of inheriting the crowns of 
England, Scotland, and. Ireland, with their de- 
pendencies: or of enjoying the rights, titles, prero- 
gatives, and revenues of the ſaid crowns : That, in 
cale of the King's death or reſignation, they ſhould 
devolve to the next perſon in the line of ſucceſſion, 
as if the duke of York were dead: That all the acts 
of ſovereignty. or royalty exerciſed by him, ſhould, 
| benull and puniſhable as treaſon : That all perſons 
attempting to put him in poſſeſſion of any one of 
thoſe kingdoms, or correſponding with him for this 


purpoſe, ſnhould be deemed. guilty of high treaſon : 


That he himſelf, upon ſetting foot in theſe king- 
doms, ſhould be held guilty of the ſame crime: 


and all perſons were authoriſed to apprehend, im- - 


priſon, and, in caſe of reſiſtance, ſubdue him and 
his adherents by force of arms. This bill was read 
tor the ſecond time; and the queſtion being put, 
whether it ſhould be referred to the examination of 
2 committee of the whole houſe, it was carried 
in the atfirmative by a majority of ſeventy- nine 
volces. 
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The next ſtep of the commons was, to ſet on zin of Ha- 
foot a ſevere inquiry againſt thoſe members wha bes corpus, 


received. penſions from court; and eighteen were 
diſcovered, The ſtanding army and the guards 
were voted illegal; and they brought in the bill of 

of Habeas 


154 HISTORY OT ENGLAND. 
A. c. 1679. Habeas corpus, which was paſſed into an act before 
the end of the ſeſſion. This is one great bulwark 
of Britiſh liberty, obliging the judge, under ſevere 
penalties, to grant a'writ of Habeas corpus, at the 
requeſt of every priſoner, directing the jailor to 
produce him in court, and certify the caule of his 
commitment. The king had for ſome time enter- 
tained thoughts of proroguing the parliament; 
but, now his reſolution was quickened by a hint of 
intelligence, importing, that the commons intend. 
ed to draw up a remonſtrance npon the grievances 
of the nation, like that which was preſented to his 
father before the commencement of the civil war. 
Alarmed by this information, he repaired to the 
houſe of peers on the twenty-ſeventh day of May, 
and ſending for the commons, prorogued the par- 
hament to the fourteenth day of Auguſt. It was 
afterwards diſſolved, without the advice of the 
council; and writs were iſſued for new elections. 
This was à deſperate remedy, which Charles would 
not have uſed, had not he thought his ſervant's 
life was at ſtake, and his own crown in danger. He 
found himſelf at variance with a fer of people 
whom he could neither intimidate nor appeaſe; he 
became penſive and ſullen, and his temper viſibly 
| changed from this period. VE RIOT 
| Frial offive After the prorogation, the five jeſuits, namely 
ſuits, Whitebread the provincial,” Fenwick, Harcourt, 
0 Gavan, and Turner, were brought to trial. Oates 
depoſed that Whitebread preſided at the conſulta- 
tion, in which it was reſolved to aſſaſſinate the 
king; and that the reſt were aſſiſting in the ſame 
deſign. Dugdale, the new informer, ſwore that 
. he had ſeen a letter, in the hand-writing of White. 
| pPread, to father Ewers, deſiring him to chuſe bold 
and faithful perſons to murder the king; and that 
he had read an hundred letters to different people 
L | on the ſame ſubje&. . Conſidering the craft and 
| * | | cir⸗ 
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circumſpection of the jeſuits, this circumſtance is 4 C. 1679. 


almoſt incredible. He likewiſe depoſed, that Har- 


court wrote an account of Godfrey's death to 
Ewers, in Staffordſhire, on the very night in which 


that magiſtrate was murdered fo that it was known 
in the country ſome days before the body was dif- 
covered at Primroſe.- hill Prance affirmed, that 
Harcourt told him, there was a deſign on foot to 
take away the king's life; and that Fenwick ſaid, 


fifty thouſand men were ready to take arms, under 
the command of the lords Bellaſis, Powis, and 
Arundel. Bedloe declared, that he had heard the 


priſoners diſcourſing with Coleman about ſending 
four ruffians to aſſaſſinate the king at Windſor: that 


he ſaw Harcourt take fourſcore or an hundred 


guineas out of a cheſt, for the yſe of thoſe aſſaſſins: 
that, at another time, this jeſuit delivered an order 
for two thouſand pounds, as part of a greater ſum, 
to Sir George Wakeman, the queen's phyfician, 
who ſaid that fifteen thouſand pounds would be bur 
an indifferent reward for eſtabliſhing religion, and 
hs the ruin of three kingdoms.” The un- 
happy priſoners obſerved, in their own defence, 
that the witneffes againſt them were perſons of deſ- 
perate. fortunes and infamous characters; that it 
was very, improbable they ſhould communicate 
ſecrets of this nature to Oates, who had been ex- 
pelled from St. Omer for ſcandalous practices, and 
even excluded from the ſacrament. They enume- 
rated the. ſelf- contradictions that appeared in his 
evidence: they produced ſixteen witneſſes of credit, 
ſtudents at St. Omer, and chiefly ſons of reputable 
parents, who ſwore that Oates was in the ſeminary 
during the time at which he faid the conſultation 


was held in London. Eleven other witneſſes de- 


elared upon oath, that Ireland, who had been exe- 
cuted, was in the country at the time of thoſe pre- 


tended conſultations, though Oates had ſworn he 
n was 
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was in town; and, in conſequence of that depoſi- 
tion, the man had loſt his life. Oates, indeed, 
provided himſelf with fix or ſeven evidences, who 
declared they ſaw him in London at the time to 
which he had ſworn ; and, among the reſt, one 
Smith, a ſchool-maſter at Iſlington, upon whoſe 
credit he chiefly depended. Theſe circumſtances 
were ſuppoſed to invalidate the teſtimony of ſix- 
teen papiſts, whom even Scroggs the judge had 
diſcountenanced and ridiculed : yet Smith retracted; 
his evidence in the ſequel. Gavan was ſo weak as* 
to deſire that his innocence might be proved by 
the ordeal : in that caſe, indeed, there would have 
been a poſſibility of eſcaping ; whereas there was 
none in the common form of trial before ſuch a 
judge and jury. 2 1 

They were immediately convicted; though ſen- 
tence was not produced till after the trial of Lang- 
horn the lawyer, who was accuſed by the ſame evi- 
dence as a principal agent in the conſpiracy. He 
objected to the credit of ſuch infamous witneſſes 
who had received pardon and recompence for be- 
traying their fellow- ſubjects. Oates declared, that 
inſtead of receiving a recompence, he had ſpent (ix 
or ſeven hundred pounds of his own money. Bed- 
loe hkewiſe affirmed, that he was ſeven hundred 
pounds in advance. Langhorn obſerved the im- 
probability of theſe aſſertions, conſidering that 
when they firſt appeared they were in extreme in- 
digence. He inſiſted upon the evidence by which 
Oates had been proved perjured; but the judge 
gave him to underſtand, that he could not reject 
an evidence as perjured, until he was formally con- 
victed of perjury. Oates had ſworn that he lodged 
in the houſe of Grove at the time of the great con- 
ſultation ; Grove's wife and ſervant depoſed, that 
he did not. The judge obſerved, that, being in 


diſguiſe, he might have lodged there without being 


known. 


n 


known. The witneſſes for the priſoner were in- A. c. 1679, 


ſulted by the court, and mal - treated by the people. 
One of them was hurt, to the imminent danger of 
his life. A woman declared ſhe could not give 
evidence, unleſs the court would promiſe to pro- 
tet her. The judge told her, all he could do, 
was to puniſh thoſe by whom ſhe might be aſſault- 
ed. Langhorn, rather than ſhe ſhould run the 
riſque of her life, waved her teſtimony. When he 
was convicted, the barbarous multitude teſtified 
their joy by loud acclamations. He and the jeſuits 
received ſentence of death, and proteſted their in- 
nocence to the laſt moment of their lives. White- 
bread, in particular, declared his abhorrence of all 


equivocation, and of the maxim eſpouſed by ſome 


Jeſuits, touching the lawfulneſs of depoſing and 
aſſaſſinating princess. | ; 
The humane reader cannot, without horror, re- 


fle& upon the fate of thoſe unhappy perſons, who. 


fell a ſacrifice to the ſavage prejudice of the multi- 


tude, excited by the villainy of the moſt abandon- 


ed miſcreants; and inflamed by the arts of a ma- 
lignant faction. By this time, however, the po- 
pulace began to be gorged with blood: the rage 


of their reſentment had exhauſted itſelf. The pro- 
teſtations, the compoſure, and pious deportment 


of the ſufferers, made impreſſion upon the minds 
of all who retained the leaſt ſentiment of humanity ; 
and now they began to reflect upon the characters 
of the informers and the abſurdities of their infor- 


mation, which, in the hurry and precipitation of 


their vengeance, they had wholly overlooked, On sir George 


Wakeman 
acquitted, 


7 
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the eighteenth day of June, the chief. juſtice peo- 
ceeded to the trial of Sir George Wakeman, the 
queen's phyſician. Oates had ſaid, at his firſt exa- 
mination, that he knew nothing againſt this perſon 
but by hearſay; yet now he ſwore he had ſeen a 


letter from him to Aſhby the jeſuit, adviſing him 
| to 


— 
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A. o. 1679 to uſe a milk-diet, and be pumped at the Bath: 
and likewiſe expreſſing his zeal for the deſign of 
aſſaſſinating or poiſoning the king. He then re- 
peated his former accuſation of the queen. Wake- 
man reminded the judge of the informer's ſolemn 
declaration, that he knew nothing againſt him but 
by hearſay. He proved, by his own- ſervant, and 
the apothecary at the Bath, that he did not write, 
but dictate, the paper ſent to Aſhby ; and that no- 
thing could be more abſurd than to preſcribe a a 
milk-diet with the uſe of the Bath-water. Bedloe 
prevaricated ſcandalouſly in his evidence againſt 
this phyſician : who, together with three Benedic- 
tine monks tried at the lame time, were acquitted 
by the jury. Oates and Bedloe, perceiving. their 
credit was now entirely blaſted, loudly taxed the 
chief. juſtice Scroggs with partiality, becauſe he 
acted in theſe trials with unuſual moderation. This 
judge thought proper to turn with the tide of popu- 
lar prejudice ; and, as the queen's character was, 
in a great meaſure, concerned with that of her phy- 
ſician, he was unwilling to give offence to the 
king, without any proſpect of advantage. | 
Rebellion in In Scotland the duke of Lauderdale's intereſt de 
— clined apace. He had been accuſed before the 
Monmouth, Council of England, by the duke of Hamilton, 
and ſeveral other noblemen, who proved him guilty 
of the moſt arbitrary and tyrannical adminiſtration. 
His memory had begun to fail him, and the king 
was deſirous of letting him fall gently ; being re- 
| ſolved to veſt the government of Scotland in the 
hands of the duke of Monmouth, who was now 
the minion of the people. At preſent i it was fo re- 
laxed, and the diſtractions in England were ſo well 
known, that. the covenanters rejected all reſtraint, 
and took arms in defence of their conventicles. 
They hated Sharpe, archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 
wich the moſt implacable enmity, as an * 
2 an 


armed fanatics, chancing to meet this prelate and 
his daughter in his coach, upon a heath in the 
neighbourhood of St. Andrews, dragged him from 


the carriage; and, withou 


e leaſt regard 
to the cries and intreaties of his daughter, murder- 


ed him in the moſt barbarous manner. This cruel 


aſſaſſination was celebrated by the covenanters as 
an exploit meritorious in the fight of God. They 
became more and more inſolent and enterprizing, 
They publiſhed a declaration againſt prelacy, and 
burned ſeveral acts of parliament in the market- 
place of Rutherglen, a ſmall borough near Glaſ- 
gow. Captain Graham, afterwards lord Dundee, 
attacked one of their conventicles, and was repulſed 


vwith the loſs of thirty men. They now reſolved to 


try their fortune in the field. They took poſſeſſion 
of Glaſgow ; expelled the eſtabliſhed clergy ; iſſued 
a proclamation, declaring they had taken up arms 
againſt the king's ſupremacy, popery, prelacy, and 


a popiſh ſucceſſor. The king was no ſooner in- 
formed of this inſurrection, than he diſpatched 


Monmouth with ſome troops of Engliſh cavalry to 


Scotland. Theſe being joined by the. Scottiſh | 
guards, and ſome regiments of militia, marched | 
againſt the inſurgents, who were poſted at Both- 


wel-bridge, between Glaſgow and Hamilron, to 
the number of eight thouſand, commanded by 
their miniſters. They defended the bridge until 
their ammunition was expended : then they retired; 
and Monmouth paſſing, drew up his forces with- 
out oppoſition. They could not ſtand the fire of 
his artillery ; but immediately fled in confuſion. 
Seven hundred were killed in the purſuit, and 


twelve hundred taken priſoners. The duke treated 


them with great lenity. He diſmiſſed thoſe who 
promiſed to live peaceably under the government. 


hree hundred, who rejected this condition, were 


embarked 


* 
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A. c. 1679. embarked for the plantations, and periſhed in the 
| voyage. The duke of Monmouth was naturally 
brave and merciful ; but he was ſuppoſed to have 
courted popularityon this occaſion. He had mar- 
tied a Scottiſh lady, the rich heireſs of Buccleugh, 
allied to all the chief nobility, arid hoped to ſucceed 
the duke of Lauderdale in all his influence. He 
ptevailed upon the king to grant an act of indem- 
nity in favour of thoſe poor wretches who-had been 
harraſſed and hunted into rebellion by the ſeverity 
of the government; but Lauderdale took care to 
draw it up in ſuch a manner, that it ſeemed rather 
a full pardon to him and all his adherents, than 
an indulgence to the © intercommuned” cove- 
vanters. POD + 
Thedukeof In the latter end of Auguſt the king was taken 
Fairs to ill of an intermitting-fever at Windſor. This be. 
Scotland. ing thought dangerous by the phyſicians, Charles, 
| with the privity of Eſſex, Sunderland, and Halli. 
fax, ſent a courier for the duke of York, who re- 
turned privately to England; but, before he reach- 
ed Windſor, the king was recovered. The duke 
of Monmouth had reſigned himſelf to the manage- 
ment of Shaftſbury, and ſeemed to aſpire at the 
ſucceſſion to the crown. He was highly favoured 
dy the king, and idolized by the people: never- 
theleſs, the duke of York, being ſupported with 
the intereſt of the earls of Eſſex and Hallifax, re- 
fuſed to return to the continent until Monmouth 
was deprived of his commiſſion, and ordered to 
quit the kingdom. This great point being gpined, 
the duke of York retired again to Bruſſels ; but he 
ſoon obtained leave to reſide in Scotland, that he 
might have an opportunity of conciliating the at- 
fections of that people, and be at hand, in caſe of 
his brother's deceaſe. | 
Before he left England, he had prevailed upon 
the king to poſtpone the meeting of the new par- 
CEO TRY 5 ' _ _ hament 
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lament by prorogation. He hoped, that as the &. C. 157g. 


nation began to cool; his right to the ſucceſſion 
would regain the ground it had loſt. Beſides, he 
had ſome expectation from a new plot, which he 
thought would tranſlate the odium from the catho- 
lics to the preſbyterians. One Dangerfield, more 
infamous (if poſſible) than Oates and Bedloe, a 
wretch who had been ſet in the pillory, ſcourged, 


branded, and tranſported for fraud, felony, and 


coining, hatched a plot, in conjunction with a 
midwite called Cellier, a Roman catholic of aban- 
doned morals. They were ſaid to be encouraged 
by the earl of Caſtlemain, the counteſs of Powis, 
and the five popiſn lords in the Tower. Danger- 
field declared there was a deſign on foot to ſet up a 
new form of government, and remove the king, 


with the royal family. He communicated this in- 


telligence to the king and the duke of York, who 
ſupplied him with money, and countenanced his 
diſcovery. : He hid ſome ſeditious papers in the 
lodgings of one colonel Manſel, and then brought 
cuitom-houſe officers into the apartments to ſearch 


for ſmuggled merchandize. The papers were 


found; and the council having examined the affair, 
concluded they were forged by Dangerfield. They 
ordered all the places he frequented to be ſearched ; 
and, in the houſe of Cellier, the whole ſcheme of 
the conſpiracy was diſcovered upon paper, conceal- 
ed in a meal-tub, whence it acquired the name of 
the Meal- tub plot. Dangerfield being committed 


to Newgate, made an ample confeſſion of the 


forgery, which he ſaid was contrived by the earl of 
Caſtlemain, the counteſs of Powis, and the five 


lords in the Tower: that the deſign was to ſuborn 


witneſſes to prove a charge of ſodomy and perjury 


upcn Oates; to aſſaſſinate the earl of Shaftſbury; | 


to accuſe the dukes of Monmouth and Bucking- 
ham, the earls of Eſſex, Hallifax, and others, of 


Ne 74. M . having 
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A, C. 2 8 having been concerned in the conſpiracy againſt 


Far! of 
Snaftshury 
exp:1.cl 
from the 
council, 


the king and his brother. The earl of Caſtlemain 
and the counteſs of Powis were ſent to the Tower, 
and the king himſelf was ſuſpected of having en- 
couraged this impoſture. But people, who reaſoned 
without prejudice, believed the confeſſion and in. 
formation were equally falſe. 

The earls of Eſſex and Hallifax preſſed the king 
to aſſemble the parhament: but he was atraid of 


finding them irritated by this new diſcovery ; and 
therefore withſtood all their importunities. Dif- 
guſted at this refuſal, and dreading the popular re. 
tentment, they withdrew themſelves from the king's 


confidence. Eſſex reſigned the treafurer's ſtaff, 


which was beſtowed upon Laurence Hyde, who, 


with Sunderland and Godolphin, became his chief 


counſellors. Lord Ruſſel, one of the moſt popular 


and virtuous men in the nation, quitted the council. 
board: Sir William Temple retired to the country; 
and Shaftſbury being removed from the board, his 


place was filled by the earl of Radnor, The im- 


mediate cauſe of his removal was an inſult he offer- 


ed to the king in his abſence. Charles had met 


Mer mouth 
zefurns io 
England 


without 


the king's 


. leave, 


his brother at Newmarket, from whence the duke 


of York ſet out for Scotland: this interview was no 


ſooner known to Shaftſbury, than he called a 


council at Whitehall; and preſſed them to preſent 


an addreſs to his majeſty, repreſenting the danger to 


which his life was expoſed from the duke's preſence. 
This turbulent nobleman finding himſelf ex- 


pelled from the council, and from all ſhare in the 


adminiſtration, advifed Monmouth to return to 
England, even without the king's leave. Charles 


refuſed to ſee him when he arrived in London, but 
ordered him to leave the kingdom. Inſtead of 
obeying this command, he accompanied Shaftl- 


bury 1n a progrels through many parts of the king- 
dom, among thouſands of people who aſſembled 
to 


* 


* - 


" an 


to ſe this darling of the Engliſh nation, Such 4.6. 167g. 


conduct ſeemed to indicate a deſign againſt the eſ- Bure. 


tabliſhed government, and induced many perſons Lange. 
6 4,4 BENE PTTL * 7-7 ke Rain. 

of conſideration to eſpouſe the intereſt of the duke 

of York, rather than fee their country, reinvolved 

in the miſeries of a civil war. Shaftſbury, by means 

of his emiffaries, procured petitions to the king 

from different parts of, the kingdom, demanding 4 
parliament; and excited ſuch a ſpirit of diſcontent 

againſt the government, as ſeemed to prognoſticate 

a very dangerous rebellion, Charles was extremely 
en ie CORE Ht * A. C. 1680. 
incenſed at the duke of Monmonth; and chagrin- 


ed at ſeeing himſelf deſerted by his counſellors: 


Lord. Cavendiſh, Sir Henry Capel, and Mr. Powel, 


diſcontinued their attendance at council; and ſome 


places in the admiralty were relinquiſhed. All the 
antiminiſterial members were re, elected in the new 
parliament; and the whole“ nation was filled with 
murmurs, that foretold a ſtorm like that which had 
ſwept his father from the throne. | 
The nearneſs and importance of the danger Tie oppo. 
ſeemed to inſpire him with more vigour than he es age e 
was ever known to poſſeſs. The parliament meet- ed by be 
ing on the twenty-fixth day of January, he told fame of | 
' Zn ' D 2 14 Whig and 
them, in a ſhort ſpeech, that the preſent ſtate of fh. 
the nation rendered an intermiſſion àabſolutely ne- 
ceſſary; and therefore he prorogued them to the 


fifteenth day of April. Then he declared in coun- 


cil, that he had ordered the duke of York to re- 
turn to court, judging his preſence neceſſary at a 
time when queſtions were ſtarted, in which his in- 
tereſt was ſo nearly concerned. That prince re- 
turned in February, and was received by his bro- 
ther with extraordinary marks of affection. In all 
probability, his advice and exhortations corrobo- 
rated the king's reſolution : fo. that he determined 
to try his ſtrength with that reſtleſs faction which 
he could not appeaſe. The partiſans of the court 

2 retorted 
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A. o. 1680, retorted the practice of petitions upon their anta- 


The king's 


s declaration 
with regard · 
to the ille- 
gittmacy of 
Monmouth. 


zoniſts. They took care to provide a great num- 

er of addreſſes to his majeſty, expreſſing their ab- 
horrence of the licentious freedom which had been 
taken in demanding a parliament. One ſide was 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Petitioners'; the other 
acquired the appellation of Abhorrers. As their 
mutual animoſity increaſed, they reviled each other 
in the moſt opprobrious terms. The party in the 
oppoſition compared the courtiers to the Iriſh ban- 
ditti, called Tories; and they, on the other hand, 
expreſſed their contempt of the anticourtiers, by 
claſſing them under the title of Whigs, a term of 
reproach formerly given to. the rigid covenanters of 
Scotland, who were fuppoſed to live upon a kind 
of buttermilk. called Whig in that country. From 
theſe beginnings were derived the famous names of 
Whig and Tory, which {till ſerve to diſtinguiſh the 
factions of England, though they have fira rangely 
varied from their original ſignification. 
The whigs were headed by the earl of Shaftſbury, 
who was bent upon the ruin of the duke of York, 
in oppoſition to whom he ſet up the duke of Mon- 
mouth. He not only conducted him in the road 
to popularity, but circulated a report that the king 
had been actually married to Mrs. Walters the 
duke's mother; and that the contract of marriage 
was in a black box, intruſted to the care of Mr. 


Gilbert Gerard. The king, in a council aſſembled 
for the purpoſe, declared this rumour was falſe; 


and deſired that a minute inquiry might be ſet on 
foot, to diſcover the author of ſuch malicious ſlan- 
der. Gerard being ſummoned to appear, declared 
upon oath, that he never had any ſuch contract in 
his hands, and never heard that any ſuch writing 
exiſted. At laſt the king publiſhed a declaration, 


that he never was married, nor contracted to Mrs. 


| Walters, or Barlow, mother to the duke of Mon- 


mouth, 


Vo 


7 
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mouth, nor to any perſon whatſoever, but queen“ . C. 1680. 
Catharine, This declaration, atteſted by all the 
privy-counſellors then preſent, was entered upon 
record in the court of chancery. In the ſummer, 
the earl of Caſtlemain, and Cellier the midwife, 
were tried on account of the meal-tub plor, and ac- 
quitted ; and the grand-jury threw out the bill of 
indictment againſt the counteſs of Powis.. 

Bedloe died in Auguſt at Briſtol, and not only Deith of 
inſiſted upon the truth of his evidence againſt the ls, 
jeſuits, but alſo accuſed the duke and the queen of 
having been concerned in the deſign of introducing 
popery into England. He likewiſe declared he 
had many other circumſtances to diſcover, of im- 
portance to the king and nation; and beſought the 

chief. juſtice North, who viſited him in his illneſs, 
to intercede with his majeſty for ſome allowance on 
which he could ſubſiſt. This ſolicitation plainly 
proves he did not think himſelf dying, and invali- 
dates the credit which is ſuppoſed due to a death- 
bed confeſſion. Beſides, if he was really guilty of 
| the blood of ſo many innocent perſons, he muſt 
have been hardened in a long courſe of villainyg, 
| beyond all ſenſe of penitence and remorſe. 
Though the court-party had of late gained 
| ground, thoſe in the oppoſition made ſtrong efforts 
to retain their influence in the nation. Clayton the 
mayor of London, having named a perſon for 


| ſheriff, who was diſagreeable to the faction, the 
common-hall rejected him, and choſe Bethel and 

| Corniſh, two noted independents and republicans, 

a who ſacrificed tHeir religion to their intereſt, ſo far \ 

j as to take the oaths and the ſacrament, and renounce 

1 the covenant, to qualify themſelves for this em- 

7 ployment. Then the common- council deſired the 

mayor to petition the king to aſſemble the parlia- 


| 

: ment: and a proclamation was in afew days pub- 
R iſhed, to inform the public that the parliament 
0 M . | would 
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A. C. 1680 would aſſemble on the twenty-firſt day of October. 
Shaftſbury, attended by the earl of Huntington, the 
The duke of lords Ruſſel, Cavendiſh, Grey, Brandon, Sir Henry 
2 pre- Caverly, Sir Gilbert Gerard, and Sir William 
-oviſh rezu. Cooper, appeared in Weſtminſter-hall, and pre- 
fant. ſented to the grand-jury of Middleſex a bill of in- 
clictment againſt the duke of York, as a popiſh re- 
cuſant. Before the jury fixed on any determina- 
tion concerning this unexpected preſentment, they 
were ſuddenly diſmiſſed by the chief. juſtice. This 
ſtep in Shaftſbury was a declaration of eternal war 
againſt the duke of York, by witch he aſcertained 
his inviolate attachment to his party. Charles, 
alarmed at their preſumption, thought proper: to 
do ſomething to render the parliament leſs impla- 
cable. He inſiſted upon his brother's returning to 
Scotland, until the ſtorm ſhould be overblown, al: 
ſuring him he would never abandon his intereſt; . 
and the duke, though not without reluctance, com- 
plied with his requeſt. | 4 
Refentmenn When the parliament aſſembled, the king in his 
of the com- ſpeech to both houſes. informed them of his baving 
65.06 n concluded an alliance with Spain He declared 
og himſelf ready to concur with them in all reaſonable 
Fok, expedients for the ſecurity of the proteſtant reli- 
gion, provided no prejudice ſhould be offered to 
the ſucceſſion. He exhorted them to proſecute the 
inquiry into the conſpiracy ; demanded a ſupply 
for the ſupport of Tangier, which he couid not 
maintain without their aſſiſtance; and above all 
things recommended a ſtrict union between them 
and him, as the chief article that would enſure the 
ſtrength and proſperity of the nation. The com- 
mons having choſen their ſpeaker, began the ſeſ- 
fion by expelling ſome of their own members, who 
had ſubſcribed the petitions of the abhorrers : for 
the ſame reaſon they preſented an addreſs to the 
king, deſiring he would remove from all public 
5 employ- 
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employment Sir George Jefierys recorder of Lon- 4. C. 1680, 
don, and firſt judge of Cheſter. They inherited 
all the eagerneſs of the laſt parliament, with reſpect 
to the conſpiracy. They received the informations 
of the new witneſſes, Dangerfield, Jenniſon, Dug- 
dale, and one Turberville ; and they recommended 
Dr. Tongue to the king; for the firſt good bene- 
fice in the gift of the crown that ſhould become va- 
cant. The lords Ruſſel and Capel expatiated upon 
all the ſteps which the government had taken to 
the prejudice of the nation. They imputed them i 
wholly to the counſels of papiits; and exaggerated s 
the dangers to which the kingdom would be ex- A} | 
poſed from a popiſn ſucceſſor. They were ſecond- 
ed by a great number of members, . ſome of whom 
ſpoke of the duke in the moſt virulent terms, At 
length, the houſe renewed the votes which had 
paſſed againſt him in the former parliament, when 
lord Ruſſel moved, that a committee ſhould be ap- 
pointed to bring in a bill for excluding the duke 
of York from the throne. This meaſure, ſo repug- 
nant to the king's inclination, was eſpouſed not 
only by the earl of Sunderland, but even by the 
dutcheſs of Portſmouth, who in all probability 
thought, that ſhould the duke of York be ſer 
aſide, her ſon might have ſome chance for the ſuc- 
ceſſion. | 


There was now A very powerful par ty formed Arguments 
for and 


againſt the court, whether we reſpect the talents i the 
or the intereſt of thoſe that were in the oppoſition ; bill of ex- 


but Charles was aſſured of the church, which had tn. 


ever adhered to lineal ſucceſſion; of all thoſe 
| loyaliſts who deteſted fanaticiſm and republican 
principles ; and of a great number, who, from a 
ſincere regard to their country, dreaded the revi- 
val of that anarchy from which the nation had 
been fo lately delivered. The motion for the bill 
| M 4 of 
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of excluſion produced violent debates in the lower 
houſe, which were maintained with great eloquence 
and vivacity. It was ſupported by lord Ruſſel, Sir 
William Jones, Sir Francis Winnington, Sir Hen 

Capel, Sir William Pulteney, colonel Titus, Treby, 
Hambden, and Montague. It was oppoſed by Sir 

Leoline Jenkins ſecretary of ſtate, Sir John Erneley 
chancellor of the exchequer, Sir William Temple, 
Hyde, and Seymour. The excluſioniſts aſſerted, 
That the king, lords, and commons of England, 
had a right to alter any part of the conſtitution : 
That the lineal ſucceſſion to the ctown of England 
had been often ſet afide ; and that ſuch an expe- 
dient was never ſo neceſſary as at the. preſent junc- 
ture, when the duke's bigotry to the church of 
Rome, his connexions with catholic princes, and 
his own arbitrary diſpoſition, threatened the nation 
with the re-eſtabliſhment of popery, the perſecu- 
tion, and even the extirpation of the proteſtants, 
together with ſuch acts of oppreſſion as would in- 
ſtigate the people to take arms in their own de- 
fence, and intail another civil war upon the king- 
dom. Thoſe who oppoſed the bill, argued that 
the right of ſucceſſion was deemed a fundamental 


Principle in all European monarchies; and had ne- 


ver been ſet aſide but by ſucceſsful uſurpation or 
abſolute tyranny : that it could never be altered, 
without expoſing the kingdom to the moſt violent 
convulſions, unleſs the whole nation concurred in the 
change: that a legiſlature which deviates from a 


tundamental point of the conſtitution, ſubverts 


that very principle of authority on which itſelf is 
founded: that although individuals acquieſce in 


common laws enacted by a majority in parliament, 


the caſe would be very different, were the lineal 
ſucceſſion to be altered. A very powerful party 
would oppoſe this violation of the conſtitution, and 

4 * ; | num- 
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numberleſs miſchiefs would enſue : that the duke 4: C. 1680. 
of York had ſolemnly promiſed his religion ſhould | 
never affect his public conduct: that the confide- . 
ration of his own intereſt would prevent him from 
re-eſtabliſhing a religion ſo diametrically oppoſite 
to the genius of the people; or, if that ſhould 
prove too weak, the limitations which the king had 
propoſed would effectually reſtrain him from giving 
way to the dictates of his ſuperſtition. Laſtly, 
they obſerved, that the king was determined to 
riſque every thing rather than ſacrifice the right of 
ſucceſſion; and therefore it would be neceſſary to 
conſider the conſequences of driving their ſovereign. 

tome. ; 
Notwithſtanding theſe arguments, the bill was If pages in 
carried by a great majority: but it met with ano- the lower 
ther fate in the upper houſe, where the whole fan 
bench of biſhops, except three, declared againſt it, out by the 
as a dangerous innovation. It was defended by —_— 
Shaftſbury, Effex, and Sunderland. They were ( 
anſwered by Hallifax, who diſplayed a ſurpriſing 
extent of capacity; and in eloquence far outſhone 
his uncle Shaftſbury, againſt whom he was animated 
by reſentment and emulation. The king was pre- 
ſent at the debate, yhich was prolonged till eleven 
at night, when the bill was thrown out by a ma- 
jority of thirty-three. The commons were ex- 
tremely mortified at this diſappointment; and ſa 
incenſed againſt Hallifax, that they addreſſed the 
king to remove him from his councils and preſence- 
tar ever, on pretence of his having adviſed the late 
prorogation of parliament, When the king, by a 
meſſage, exhorted them to diſpatch the affair of the 
conſpiracy, and proceed to the trial of the lords in 
the Tower, they anſwered, that the: delay was oc- 
caſioned by the pernicious counſels of thoſe wha 
had adviſed him to diſſolve the laſt parliament, and 
prorogue the preſent, Inſtead of complying with. 
3 : : | 1S 
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4. C. 2680. his demand for the relief of Tangier, which was 


Trial of lord 


Stafford. 


beſieged by the king of Morocco, they recapitu- 
lated all the inſtances of miſconduct, which his 
whole reign afforded : ſome of the members plain- 
ly ſaid, that ſhould they grant a ſum of money for 
this ſervice, it would in all probability be converted 


to another uſe. They obſerved that, although 


above a million had been raiſed for a new navy, the 
king had not built one ſingle ſhip; that two mil- 
lions, granted for the ſupport of the triple alliance, 
had been employed to deſtroy that connection; and 
that the king had received a million to wage war 
with France, at a time when he was under a ſecret 
engagement with Lewis to effect a pacification, 
They drew up a remonſtrance, in eighteen articles, 
repreſenting the danger to which the nation was ex- 
poſed, from the favour ſhewn to papiſts, and in- 
ſinuating that the king was concerned in a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the proteſtant religion, and the liber- 
ty of his people. ' 

They reſolved to wreak their vengeance upon 
lord Stafford, one of the priſoners in the Tower, 
uncle to the duke of Norfolk, a nobleman of nar- 
row underſtanding, and already overwhelmed with 
age and infirmities. On the thirtieth day of 
November, he was brought to trial by his peers, 
the chancellor, now created earl of Nottingham, 
being appointed lord high-ſteward for the occaſion, 
The evidences againſt him were Dugdale, Qates, 
and Turberville. The firſt depoſed that lord Staf- 
ford, at Tixhall, the houſe of lord Aſton, had 
tempted him with the offer of five hundred pounds 


to murder the king. Oates ſwore, that he ſaw 


lord Stafford receive from Fenwick a commiſſion 
for being paymaſter-general to the army. Turber- 
ville declared, that he had converſed with lord 
Stafford at Paris, where he promiſed to make his 
fortune, if he would aſſaſſinate the king, who was 
a heretic, 
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a heretic, and a rebel againſt God Almighty. The 4. C. 40680. 
priſoner made ſuch a defence as equally ſurpriſed 
his friends and enemies. He proved Dugdale to 
be a knave, who had cheated lord Aſton, defrauded 
his ſervants, and contracted debts, for which he 
had been committed to priſon, from whence he 
had no other way of extricating hiniſelf but by 
turning informer. He likewiſe made it appear, 
that he was not at Tixhall on the day mentioned by 
the evidence. He invalidated the teſtimony of 
Oates, by enumerating the omiſſions, additions, 
and palpable contradictions in his former depoſi- 
tions; by reminding the court of his perfidious diſ- 
ſimulation, in point of religion; his ſolemn abjura- 
tions and execrations to ſupport that falſhood by 
which he owned his credit was eſtabliſhed among 
the jeſuits; and the improbability that a man con- 
cerned in a conſpiracy of ſuch importance, ſhould 
have been abandoned to that miſery with which he 
was oppreſſed when he firſt turned informer. He 
proved that Turberville had eloped from a convent, 
and turned trooper in the French ſervice, from 
whence he had deſerted : that he lived in the utmoſt 
indigence in London, and had been heard to ſay, 
* By God! there is no better buſineſs than that 
« of an informer :” and his ſervants ſwore they 
had never ſeen. Turberville with their lord, either 
in France or in England. The priſoner obſerved, 
that through a courſe of forty years, he had pre- 
fred his loyalty in the midſt of danger, difficulty, 
and civil confuſion; and that it was not credible 
he ſhould now, in his old age, when broken with 
infirmities, renounce the eaſe and affluence he en- 
joyed, to belye his former conduct, and engage in 
ſuch a villainous conſpiracy againſt his ſovereign, 
who had been always to him remarkably generous 
and indulgent, 
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A.C. 168 Notwithſtanding the ftrength of his defence, the 
| Wes cn ſimphiity of his deportment, and his pathetic pro- 
executed. 


teſtations of innocence, he was convicted of high- 
treaſon by a majority of four and twenty voices. 
Hearing the verdict, he exclaimed, God's holy 
name be praiſed!” When the high-ſteward gave 


him to underſtand that the peers would intercede 
with his majeſty, that his ſentence might be miti- 
.gated into decapitation, he ſhed a flood of tears, 


telling them he was not moved to this weakneſs b 

the fear of death, but by a deep ſenſe of their good- 
nefs. Though he was not afraid to die, he dif. 
covered a deſire of life; and ſent a meſſage to the 
lords, intimating that he wquld diſcover all he 
knew of any deſigns againſt the government. Be- 
ing brought to the houſe, he diſcloſed ſome ſchemes 
in which he had been concerned, for obraining a 
toleration in favour of the catholics ; and mention- 
ed the earl of Shaftſbury as one who had under- 


taken to procure this indulgence. The lords would 


not ſuffer him to proceed ; but remanded him to 
the Tower, where he began to prepare for death 
with equal courage and reſignation. On the 
twenty-ninth day of December he was brought to 
the ſcaffold, where, in the moſt earneſt manner, he 
declared himſelf innocent of the crimes laid to his 
charge. He ſpoke of the witneſſes with charity 
and compaſſion ; difavowed all the murdering and 
immoral principles imputed to the Roman catho- 


lics; and expreſſed his hope that the public would 


ſoon be undeceived, and do juſtice to his injured 
reputation. The populace were melted at the 
meekneſs, piety, and reſignation of this antient 
nobleman, whoſe character had been always un- 
tainted, till the date of this accuſation. When he 


repeated his proteſtations with regard to his inno- 


cence, they cried aloud, © We believe you, 


my lord----God bleſs you, my lord,” 8 
: FAC 


| / 
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the executioner was ſoftened: he could not perform A. C. 1680. 
his office without heſitation and marks of ſym- 
pathy; and when he held up the head, according 
to cuſtom, exlaiming, This is the head of a 
« traitor,” no expreſſion of 0 was. heard: all 
was ſtill, ſilent, and ſorrowful. | 

This was the laſt blood ſhed on account as. that The com- 

pretended confpiraty, which was invented by a few ... vw 


the court 


needy miſereants, for the purpoſe of raiſing them- ee 
ſelves from indigence and contempt; and after- doubled vi- 
wards foſtered by a dangerous faction, to blow up bor. 
the flames of diſcord through the kingdom. To 
anſwer this: perfidious aim, they ſerupled not to 
abuſe a whole people; to exaſperate them into a 
ſavage diſregard of truth and common juſtice; and 

to exerciſe ſuch acts of barbarity as will remain 

upon record, an indelible ſtain upon the character 

of the nation. The commons demanded other 
victims than lord Stafford, who had diſappointed 

them greatly, in the hope they had conceived that 

he would make ſome diſcovery that would ſerve to 

keep up the general ferment, which now began to | 
ſubſide. They voted, that a bill ſhould be brought Burnet. 
in for baniſhing the moſt conſiderable papiſts from Teupie 
the kingdom: that while the catholics retained any rea 
hope of ſeeing the duke of York aſcend the throne, n. 
the perſon of the king, the proteſtant religion, and 

the lives and liberties - of the people, would be in 
imminent danger. Then they reſolved to prepare 

abill for an affociation to defend the 1 s perſon, 

the proteſtant religion, and all perſons of that per- 
ſuaſion, againſt invaſion and oppoſition; as well as 

to prevent the duke of York, or any other popiſh 
prince, from-ſucceeding to the throne of England. 

They propoſed ſeveral other bills, as reſtrictions 

on the prerogative; and, in an addreſs, beſought 

his majeſty to grant his aſſent to an act of parlia- 

meat for: excluding his brother from the ſucceſſion, 

| Charles, 
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A.C. 1681. Charles, in his anſwer, ſaid he was ſorry to find 


them ſo much attached to the bill of excluſion, 
againſt which his own opinion was confirmed by 
that of the lords. He recommended to them the 
conſideration of ſome other means. for maintaining 
the proteſtant religton : he wiſhed they would take 
cognizance of the ſtate of the nation, and the ſitu- | 
ation of Chriſtendom, in ſuch a manner as would 
enable him to ſuccour Tangier, ſupport his alliances, 
and ſecure the peace of the kingdom. Before they 
received this anſwer, they had brought in a bill for 
exempting proteſtant nonconformiſts from the 
penalties impoſed by an act in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth; and it paſſed through both houſes : but 
the clerk of the crown concealed it, by the king's 
order; ſo that when he came to the houſe, it was 
not to be found. He had always declared for a 
general indulgence, the benefit of which would 
have extended to his catholic ſubje&s: but he 
thought the preſbyterians, whoſe intereſt predo- 
minated in this parliament, had little reaſon to ex · 
pect he would indulge them with an excluſive tole- 
ration. The commons drew up articles of im- 


peachment againſt lord chief-juſtice Scroggs, for 


having endeavoured to ſtifle the conſpiracy ; and 


for having diſſmiſſed the grand jury of Middleſex 


in an irregular manner, when the duke of York 
was preſented as a popiſh recuſant. They concur- 
red with the lords in voting that there actually was, 
and had been for ſeveral years, a horrible conſpiracy 
in Ireland, hatched by the papiſts, to maſſacre the 
proteſtants, and overturn the eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment of that kingdom; and that the hope of ſee- 
ing the duke of York upon the throne of England, 
had encouraged the ſaid conſpiracy, The lower 
houſe, after violent debates upon the king's laſt 
anſwer, reſolved, that the act of excluſion was the 
only ſufficient ſecurity for the king's life, the 96 

| 8 | teltant 
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teſtant religion, and the eſtabliſhed government: 4. C. 2681. 
that, until ſuch an act ſhould paſs, the commons 
could not grant any ſupplies, without endangering 
the king's perſon and the proteſtant religion, and 
betraying the people they repreſented: that all 
thoſe who had adviſed his majeſty to perſiſt in op- 

poſing the bill of excluſion, had given pernicious 
counſel, were favourers of popery, and enemies to 
the king and kingdom. They reſolved that an ad- 

_ dreſs ſhould be preſented to the king, deſiring he 
would remove from his preſence and councils the 
earls of Halifax, Worceſter, Clarendon, Feverſham, 

and Laurence Hyde. They voted, that whoever 
ſhould lend money, or promote loans to the king, 
upon the cuſtoms, - exciſe, or other taxes, or accept 

or purchaſe tallies, or anticipations, upon the king's 

revenues, ſhould be deemed an enemy to parlia- 
ments, and proſecuted as ſuch by the two houſes. 

Theſe violent proceedings plainly demonſtrated The king 
that they either intended to involve the kingdom anne. 
in a civil war, or hoped the king's eaſy temper 
would be intimidated or influenced into a deſertion 
of his brother's intereſt. Their inſolence, however, 
ſerved only to excite his reſentment, without im- 
pairing his reſolution. The ducheſs of Portſ- 
mouth fell upon her knees, and begged he would 
not ruin himſelf for the ſake of his brother. Mr. 
Sidney, his ambaſſador at the Hague, tranſmitted 
to him a memorial written by Fagel, penſionary of 
Holland, to prove that the king could not ſupport 
the duke of Vork, without abandoning the intereſts 
of Europe. He reſiſted all importunities and re- 
monſtrances with ſurpriſing fortitude; and, rather 
than injure his brother, reſolved to prorogue the 
parliament. This was a power which he had not, 
like his father, reſigned. The commons receiving 
intimatian of his deſign, before he went to the 


houſe of lords, voted, in a tumultuous manner, that 
| | whoever 
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whoever adviſed his majeſty to prorogue the par- 
liament, was a traitor to the King, * 
and the proteſtant religion, a penſioner of France, 
and one who favoured the intereſts of that crown: 
that, in the opinion of the houſe, the acts made in 


the reign of queen Elizabeth, againſt popiſh recu- 


Spirit and 
violence of 


the whigs, 


ſants, ought not to extend to proteſtant diſſenters , 


and that the proſecution of proteſtant nonconfor- 
miſts is an oppreſſion upon the ſubject: that it 
weakens the proteſtant intereſt, encourages popery, 
and is productive of dangerous conſequences to the 
kingdom: that thanks be given to the city of Lon- 
don for their loyalty, care, and vigilance, in the 
preſervation of the king and the proteſtant reli- 
gion: that, in the opinion of the houſe, the great 
fire of London was kindled by the papiſts, in order 


to introduce popery and arbitrary power: that an 


addreſs-be preſented to his majeſty, deſiring him to 


reſtore the duke of Monmouth to all his offices, of 
which he had been diveſted by the influence of 


the duke of York. Theſe votes had ſcarce paſſed 
when the uſher of the black rod came and ſum- 
moned them to the upper houſe, where the king 
paſſed ſome bills; and then the chancellor pro- 
rogued them till rhe twentieth day of January. In 


three days after this prorogation, the mayor and 


common-council of London preſented an addreſs to 


his majeſty, beſeeching him to re-afſemble the par- 


liament at the appointed time, that they might re- 
gulate the important affairs of the kingdom. This 


remonſtrance ſerved only to irritate the king, who 


iſſued a proclamation, diſſolving the parliament. At 


the ſame time he convoked another to meet on the 
twenty firſt day of March, at Oxford. * 


Though he knew the intereſt of the preſbyterians 
ſtill prevailed in all the corporations, he reſolved to 
try every expedient for obtaining a parliament that 
ſhould be leſs implacable; and he was deſirous of 

„ meeting 
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inhabitants of this opulent city. They re- elected 
the four members who had repreſented them in the 
two laſt parliaments. They preſented them with 
an addreſs of thanks for their 5 
an act of excluſion againſt the duke of Vork. They 
expreſſed their hope that the members would never 
agree to any ſupplies, until the kingdom ſhould be 
ſecured againſt popery and arbitrary power; and 
declared they would ſupport them with their lives 
and fortunes. The example of London was fol- 
lowed by almoſt all the corporations in the king- 
dom; ſo that the king foreſaw he ſhould be at the 
head of the ſame parliament he had diſſolved. The 
duke of Monmouth, with fifteen peers, preſented 
an addreſs to the king, petitioning that his majeſty 
would not aſſemble the parliament at Oxford, 
where the two houſes could not meet with ſafety, = 
or debate with freedom, while expoſed to the at- i: 
tempts of the papiſts, a great number of which 
had inſinuated themſelves into his majeſty's guards. 
This was a mortifying remonſtrance to Charles, 
who would not favour the petitioners with any an- 
ſwer, but eyed them with looks of indignation. 
Each party had for ſome time reviled and ridi- 15 formation 
culed the other in pamphlets and libels; and this by Fitz- 
practice was attended with a remarkable 1 Wo. 
One Fitzharris,, an Iriſh papiſt, dependent on the 
ducheſs of Portſmouth, for whoſe peruſal he uſed 
to purchaſe thoſe occaſional ſatires, propoſed to a 
Scotchman of the name of Everhard, to write a 
libel againſt the king and the duke of York. The 
Scot was actually a ſpy for the excluſioniſts. He 
believed this was a ſcheme to entrap him, and re- 
| fobved to retort the intended miſchief on the head 
of Fitzharris. He aſſented to the propoſal, and | 
£ | | | 
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they agreed to meet in a houſe where Everhard 
had previouſly poſted Sir William Waller, an emi- 
nent juſtice of the peace, and two-other perſons, 
within hearing. There Fitzharris and Everhard 
compoſed a virulent libel againſt the king and his 


brother, replete with treaſon and ſcurrility. Waller 


Parliament 
at Oxtord, 


immediately informed the king of this tranſaction, 
and obtained a warrant for apprehending Fitzharris, 
in whoſe pocket the libel was found. Seeing him- 
ſelf in the hands of juſtice, and knowing the ma- 
nagement of all the former trials had been left to 
the cc untry- party, he reſolved to deſerve their fa- 


vour, and declared he had been employed by the 


court to write the libel, ' that the odium of it might 
be thrown upon the excluſioniſts. He ſaid the in- 
tention of the miniſtry was to ſend copies of it to 
all the leaders of the oppoſition, and to arreſt them 
immediately, as perſons engaged in a conſpjyftcy, 
the belief of which this paper would ſerve to con- 
firm. He likewiſe pretended to make new diſ- 
coveries about the popiſh- plot, and told a great 
many improbable circumſtances, which he had in- 
vented for the purpoſe. He was at firſt commit-- 
ted to Newgate; but the king, either believing 


that the oppoſite party would tamper with him, or 


hoping that he might be rendered uſeful to the de- 
ſigns of the court, granted an order for removing 
him to the Tower, where he 1s ſaid to have been 
practiſed upon by Hawkins the chaplain, to own he 
was ſuborned by the country-party. _ 

When the parliament aſſembled at Oxford, the 
members on both ſides were armed and attended 
by their friends and adherents, as if they had ex- 
pected an immediate rupture. The repreſentatives 
of London, in particular, were ſurrounded by 4 
numerous band of horſemen, diſtinguiſhed by 
knots of ribbons inſcribed “ No popery, no fla- 
« very.” The king's ſpeech to this parliament was 

1 | - couched 
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rouched in a very unuſual ſtile. He complained of 4. C. 1682. 
ine inſupportable proceedings of the laſt houſe of 
commons; and plainly told them, that as he never 
intehded to exerciſe arbitrary power over others, ſo 
he would not allow it to be exerciſed over himſelf. 

He ſaid, if they would conſider the provocations he 

had undergone, they would find more cauſe to 

wonder at his long patience, than at the reſentment 

which he had lately expreſſed. He obſerved, that his 

aſſembling them upon this occaſion plainly proved 

that no irregularities on their part ſhould ever 

inſpire him with a diſguſt for parliaments. He 

hoped the bad ſucceſs of former animoſities would 

diſpoſe them to more moderation, and induce them 

to conſider what ſteps it would be neceſſary to take 

in the preſent 'conjunfture. He expreſſed an earneſt 

deſire of removing all reaſonable fears ariſing from 

the poſſibility of a popiſh ſucceſſor; and added, 

that he would willingly liſten to any practicable 

ſcheme for putting the government intirely into pro- 

teſtant hands, during the life of any prince who 

ſhould profeſs the catholic religion. Some expedi- 

ents had been ſuggeſted for this: purpoſe; but they 

were even more diſagreeable to the duke than was 

the bill of excluſion, | | 

The commons having choſen the ſame ſpeaker The com. 

who filled the chair in the laſt parliament, ordered mons im- 

the votes to be printed every day, that the public ha. 

might be acquainted with the ſubject of their deli- 

berations. Then they ſet on foot a ſtrict inquiry 

about the removal of the bill which had paſſ:d both 

houſes in the Jaſt parliament, fol repealing the 


ſtatute of queen Elizabeth againſt nonconformiſts. 
They took under their cognizance the affair of 
Fitzharris, who had by this time retracted his firſt 
confeſſion, on pretence that it was extorted by the 
country party. They reſolved to try him by im- 
peachment; and, to manifeſt their contempt for 
| . | s the 
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A. C. 1681, the court, ordered ſecretary Jenkins to carry up the 
articles to the houſe of lords. He was ſo incenſed 
at being choſen for this employment, that he at 
firſt refuſed to comply with the order of the houſe; 
but he thought proper to ſubmit, when they threa- 
tened to commit him for his diſobedience. At the 
ſame time they voted the thanks of the houſe to 

Waller for his having arreſted Fitzharris. . 
Expedients Their next ſtep was to examine the expedients 
the king for propoſed in lieu of the bill of excluſion. It was 
reſtriings propoſed, That the duke ſhould be baniſhed, du- 
ceilor, ring life, to the diſtance of five hundred miles from 
any part of the Britiſh dominions : That the go- 
vernment ſhould be wholly veſted in a regent : That 
this office ſhould be conferred upon the princeſs of 
Orange r in caſe of her death, devolve to her 
ſiſter Anhe: That ſhould the duke of York have 
a ſon educated in the proteſtant religion, the ſaid re- 
gent ſhould act during his minority: That, though 
the kingdom ſhould be governed in the name of 
James II. yet no man ſhould take arms for him, 
or by virtue of his commiſſion, on pain of being 
capitally puniſhed : and, That the ſame penalty 
ſhould be decreed againſt any perſon who ſhould 
affirm that the ſimple title of King takes away all 
defects mentioned in this act, or in any ſhape eludes 
the obligation of it : That all officers, civil and 
military, ſhould take an oath'to obſerve this ſtature: 
That acts of the ſame nature ſhould paſs in the 
parliaments of Scotland and Ireland: That, in caſe 
the duke of York ſhould enter either of the three 
kingdoms, he ſhould be excluded “ ipſo facto,“ 
and the ſovereignty devolve to the regent : That 
all papiſts of any confideration ſhould be baniſhed 
by name, and their children educated in the pro- 
teſtant religion. Rigorous as theſe expedients were, 
the commons rejected them, and reſumed the bill 
of excluſion. In a word, the leaders of the _ 
| 5 | ition 
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: ſition were reſolved to be diſſatisfied with every “ C. 1081. 

thing the king could propoſe, in hope of humbling 

l him into the moſt abject ſubmiſſion. 

; The lords having rejected the impeachment he ralia- 

8 againſt Fitzharris, and remitted his trial to the r 

e ordinary courts of judicature, the commons ex- hel. 

0 claimed againſt this refuſal, which indeed was un- 
precedented. They voted, that the commons aſ- 

s ſembled in parliament had an undoubted right to 

"3 impeach any perſon, whether peer or commoner, 

5 before the lords, for high treaſon, or any other 

1 crime whatſoever ,, and that the refuſal of ſuch an 

f impeachment was a real denial of juſtice: that 

0 Edward Fitzharris having been impeached by the 

f commons, the lords had denied juſtice, and viola- 

6 .ted the conſtitution of parliaments, in ordering him 

e to be. proſecuted at common law; and that no in- 

4 ferior court of judicature could proceed againſt Fitz- 

h | harris, without violating the privileges of parlia- 

f ment. Theſe violent reſolutions being taken, they 

5 converted their attention to the bill of excluſion, 

8 againſt which no member preſumed to ſpeak, except 

y fecretary Jenkins, who underwent the moſt acri- 

d monious raillery and deriſion. They had actually 

l ordered the bill to be read a ſecond time, when 

n Charles, ſeizing the pretence of the quarrel between 

9 the two houſes, ſtole upon them and diſſolved the 

A parliament, before they had the leaſt intimation of 

0 5 his deſign. He forthwith ſtepped into his coach, 

e and retired to Windſor; from whence he next day 

repaired to London, where he publiſhed a declara- 

: tion, containing his reaſons for diflolving.the two * 

. laſt parliaments. He taxed the commons with ha- 

d ving encouraged a ſpirit of cabal and ſedition, 

i which ſought to ſhake the foundations of the mo- 


narchy, and raiſe an arbitrary power on the ruins of 
the conſtitution. The demagogues were confound- * 


ed and abaſhed at this inſtance of vigour in a prince 
1 + N 3 1 like 
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A.C. 1631. Iixe Charles, who had been always remarkable for 


facility and irreſolution. 
Their inſolence and preſumption were inſtan- 


= taneouſly ſucceeded by fear and dejection; and they 


retired quietly to their own homes, without having 
concerted any meaſures for their future conduc. 
On the other hand, many perſons of conſequence, 
who had hitherto adhered to a neutrality, declared 
for the king; convinced by his late reſolute con- 
duct, that he had courage to protect thoſe who 
ſerved him, againſt the perſecution of his enemies. 
His declaration was no ſooner publiſhed, than ad- 
_ dreſſes were brought to him from all quarters of 
the kingdom, filled with the warmeſt expreſſions of 
duty; inveighing againſt the preſumption of the 
commons z applauding the diſſolution of the parlia- 
ment; and extolling the king's conduct in the moſt 
abject ſtrain of adulation. They were greedily re- 
ceived by the king, though he knew how little he 
could depend upon ſuch profeſſions; while ſome 
addreſſes, penned in a different ſtyle, were rejected 
with marks of contempt or diſpleaſure *. Fitz- 
| harris was, notwithſtanding the vote cf the com- 
mons, brought to his trial, found guilty of writing 
the libel, and condemned as a traitor. He pretend- 
ed he had been ſuborned by Bethel and Corniſh the 
two ſheriffs, and Treby the recorder of London, to 
forge diſcoveries about the popiſh conſpiracy ; and 
perliſted in this declaration at Tyburn. Neverthe- 
leſs, he had ſent a letter to his wife, in which he 
declared this was altogether falſe; and ingeed it 
was ſuppoſed to have been extorted from him by 
promiſe of pardon. 
Charles did not enjoy his triumph with modera- 
tion. His temper, which had been alw ays eaſy 


* At this period the duke of Rich- knight of the garter, in the tenth 
mond, the king's natural ſon by the year of his age; and Laurence Hyde 
dutcheſs of Portſmouth, was created was created earl of Rochefter, 


and 
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and merciful, became arbitrary, and even cruel, 4 C. 1683. 
He entertained all the falſe witneſſes and informers 
who had been ſo infamouſly inſtrumental in ſhed- 
ding innocent blood. They had formerly ſerved 
the purpoſes of the oppoſite faction. They now 
offered their ſervices to the court, and met with a 
very favourable reception. The miniſtry ſeemed 
determined to retaliate and retort upon the whigs all 
the forgery and inhumanity which they had ſo long 
countenanced and ſupported. Fitzharris ſuffered 
in company with Oliver Plunket the titular arch- 
biſhop of Armagh, a man of very mcderate prin- 
ciples, who had always maintained a fair character, 
until he was accuſed by ſome profligate Iriſh prieſts, 
who came over to drive the trade of evidence. They 
were encouraged by the earl of Shaftſbury, though 
their information was abſurd and contradictory, and 
their characters were in all reſpects vile and in- 
famous. I hey ſwore Plunket had collected a vaſt 
ſum of money, enliſted an army, and expected a | / 
deſcent from France to favour. a maſſacre of the pro- 
teſtants. His defence conſiſted in an abſolute de- x,.cy:tor of 
nial of all that was laid to his charge; notwith- Plunker, ti- 
ſtanding which he was convicted and condemned, bier we” 
and ſuffered death with great compoſure, proteſting gm; 
his innocence to the laſt moment of his life. | 

The king, in order to convince the world of the gan 
ſuperiority he had acquired, committed Shaftsbury Soren 
to the Tower, and at the ſame time impriſoned e 
ſeveral other perſons of inferior rank, who had 8 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves as partizans of that party. 
Among theſe was one College, known by the name ul of 
of the Proteſtent j joiner,” a factious zealot, who deer _ 
had been uſed as a tool by Fs leaders of the party, joiner, - 
and often ſpoke of the king and royal family 
with the moſt provoking inſolence. He had ac- 
companied the city-members to Oxford, armed with 
ſword and piſtol, and was now preſented by the 
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grand jury of London as guilty of ſedition. Though 
the bill was returned © ignoramus,” the court 


would not deſiſt from proſecuting this unhappy 


man, who was the firſt victim devoted to their 


vengeance. After having been expoſed to the moſt 


Bill of in- 


dictment 
againſt 
Shaftſbury 
re jected by 
the grand 
Jury. 


have invalidated their teſtimony, even though they 


inhuman acts of oppreſſion, he was conveyed to 
Oxford, on pretence of his having uttered treaſon- 
able expreſſions in that city. He was indicted for 
treaſon, and tried at the aſſize before a partial judge 
and packed jury. He was accuſed by Dugdale, 
Turberville, and others, who had proſtituted their 
conſciences againſt the catholics; and, when objec- 
tions were made to their characters, the miniſtry 


obſerved that they were the ſame people whom the 


whigs had cheriſhed and ſupported as evidences in 


the popiſh conſpiracy. Nothing could be more 


ſavage and wicked than this kind of retaliation. 
College made a vigorous defence, and proved him- 
ſelf. innocent, to the ſatisfaction of every unpre- 
zudiced ſpectator; nevertheleſs, he was found guilty, 
amidit the acclamations of the populace. He bore 
his fate wich unſhaken fortitude, and at his execu- 


tion denied the crime for which he had been con- 


- 


demned, | 
Titus Oates, the original informer, was the only 
perion of that ſtamp whoſe ſervices were now re- 
jected; he was, by an order of council, ignomini- 
ouſly expelled from Whitehall, and even forbid to 
com? within a certain diſtance'of that palace. But 
the king's reſentment was chiefly directed againſt 
the earl of Shaftſbury, who had certainly harraſſed 
him with the moſt implacable and indefatigable ma- 
lice. No ſums were ſpared to ſeek for evidence, 
and even to ſuborn witneſſes againſt this nobleman. 
A bill of indictment being preſented to the grand 
Jury, the witneſſes were examined in open court, 
and ſwore to ſuch incredible circumſtances as muſt 


had 


_ Ty 48 
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had not been already branded as perjured villains, A. . :68r. 
Among his papers indeed there was a draught of 


an aſſociation, which might have been conſtrued in- 


to treaſon; but it was not in the hand-writing of 
Shaftsbury, nor could his adverſaries prove that he 


had ever communicated this ſcheme to any penſon, 


or ſignified his approbation of any ſuch project. 


Bethel and Corniſh had been ſucceeded in the office 
of ſheriffs by Shute and Pilkington, men of the 


ſame principles; and they took care to ſummon 
a jury that rejected the bill of indictment againſt 
the earl: a circumſtance ſo agreeable to the popu- 


lace, that the whole city rung with acclamations. 


In Scotland the court met with no oppoſition, Aﬀairs of | 
even in the moſt arbitrary meaſures. The duke of nd. 
Tork as king's commiſſioner had aſſembled the par- 
liament of that kingdom in July. They paſſed an 
act, acknowledging that the crown of Scotland had, 
by an inherent right, by the nature of the mo- 
narchy, and the fundamental laws of the kingdom, 
' always deſcended to the heir of blood ; and that no 
law or conſideration could alter the ſucceſſion : 
they enacted another ſtatute for impoſing upon 
perſons in office a teſt-oath, acknowledging the 


' king's ſupremacy, renouncing the covenant, and 
eſpouſing the doctrine of paſſive obedience: a clauſe, 
however, was admitted in favour of the proteſtant 
religion, ratifying an old confeſſion of faith, in 


which the maxim of reſiſtance was inculcated ; ſo 


that the act was a collection of abſurd contradictions, 
patched up in a hurry by people of different par- 


ties. A great number of eccleſiaſtics reſigned their 


livings, rather than aſſent upon oath to ſuch in- 
conſiſtencies: the earl of Argyle refuſed to take 
it, without an explanation. He was a conſcien- 
tious nobleman, of the preſbyterian perſuaſion; 
he had adhered to the king in all his adverſity, and 
been reſtored to his paternal honours and eftate, 
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A, c. 1631 He was afterwards unjuſtly convicted and condemn- 
ed for © leaſing making,” upon an old abſurd 
ſtatute ; and obtained his pardon. When the 
courtiers in Scotland propoſed that the princes. of 

the blood ſhould be exempted from the teſt-oath, 
he argued ſtrenuouſly againſt this exception ; ab- 
ſerving that the danger to which the proteſtant re- 
ligion-was chiefly expoſed aroſe from the poſſible 
perverſion of the royal family. By this oppoſition, 
he incurred the duke's diſpleaſure; which, how- 
ever, that prince carefully diſſembled. When the 
oath was tendered to Argyle, he ſaid he took it as 
far as it was conſiſtent with itſelf and the proteſtant 
religion; he declared he did not 1 to bind him- 
ſelf up from endeavouring, conſiſtently with his 
loyalty and conſcience, to effect any alteration that 

Theearl of might prove advantageous to church or ſtate. For 

amel. this expreſſion he was committed priſoner to the 

caſtle, tried for leaſing- making and perjury, con- 
victed, and condemned to death. The king, how- 
ever, ordered the execution of the ſentence to be 
ſuſpended until his pleaſure ſhould be farther 
known; in the mean time the earl eſcaped from 
his confinement, and took refuge in Holland, The 
partiſans of the duke pretended that he had no de- 
ſign againſt the life of Argyle; but only againſt 
the hereditary juriſdictions, by which he maintained 

a very dangerous authority in the highlands. 

Ervelties The fanatics in Scotland co 

exerciied law, through a miſguided zeal for religion. They 

dobenanter: Were actuated by two furious preachers, called Ca- 

of that meron and Cargill; the firſt was ſlain in aſkirmiſh, 
* after he had publiſhed a declaration at Dumfries, 
renouncing his allegiance to the king, becauſe he 

had broke the covenant. Cargill was taken and 
executed, together with one Hackſton, who had 

been concerned in the murder of archbiſhop Sharpe. 

This man was deſperately wounded when 1 

ah 8 


ontinued to inſult the 
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He was tried in a ſummary way, leſt his death 4. e. 1681 


ſhould anticipate the ſtroke of juſtice. He endured 
the amputation of his hands without ſhrinking; 
and then aſked, with great compoſure, if they choſe 
to cut off his feet. He was afterwards hanged, and 
his heart being cut out, was ſeen to palpitate on the 


executioner's knife. About fifteen perſons, male jrarnge? 
and female, ſuffered death rather than ſay, God 2 

<« bleſs the king;“ for, upon this condition, the ga 
duke offered to ſpare their lives. They gloried 1 in Hume, 


their ſufferings, and died in tranſports of joy. At 

length the duke, pitying their infatuation, put a 
ſtop to the executions, and ordered thoſe poor de - 
luded wretches to be kept to hard labour in a houſe 
of correction. In other reſpects, he perſecuted the 
preſbyterians with great ſeverity, and even incurred 
the imputation of barbarity, by ſeeming curious to 
obſerve the agonies of ſome wretches who were put 
to the torture by the deſpotiſm of the government. 
The king having now obtained a complete victory 


over all oppoſition, the duke repaired to London, 


that he might ſhare the fruits of his brother's good 
fortune; and acquired ſuch an influence over 


Charles, that he in effect governed the three 
kings. He made another voyage to Scotland by A. c. 186: 


ſea, in the Dolphin frigate, which, chancing to 
ſtrike upon a ſand-bank in the paſſage, was loſt, 
The duke ſaved himſelf in the long-boat, with a 
few perſons whom he named for admittance. On 
this occaſion he is ſaid to have ſaved ſome obſcure 
priefts, and a number of favourite dogs, while 
many perſons of diſtinction were left to periſh. Such 
was the loyalty of the ſhip's crew, that when they 
ſaw him ſafe in the boat, they expreſſed their joy 
in loud acclamations, though they knew that they 
themſelves would be drowned in a few moments. 
The government of Scotland he left in the hands 
Hf the earls of Aberdeen and Queenſberry : the 
firit 
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133 HISTORY or ENGL AND. 
A.C. 1632. firſt was chancellor and the other treaſurer of that 
kingdom, which they ruled with rods of iron. The 

Scots, fince the reſtoration, had been ſubje&ed to 

ſuch a ſucceſſion of tyrants, that the ſpirit of liberty 

was almoſt extinguiſhed in the nation. The impo- 

ſition of the teſt-oath was attended with ſuch acts 

of oppreſſion, that many thouſands reſolved to 

withdraw themſelves. into another country, where 

they might enjoy that liberty of conſcience which 

was denied them at home; and they ſent up agents 

to London to treat with the proprietors of Caro- 

lina about their ſettling in that colony. Yet, in 

the midſt of all this deſpotiſm and national cala- 

mity, the duke had found means to conciliate the 
affections of the nobility and clergy; inſomuch that 

the prelates of the kingdom wrote a letter to San- 

croft, archbiſhop of Canterbury, extolling in the 

moſt hyperbolical terms the duke's mild and up- 

right adminiſtration, and in particular his affection 

to the church. | . 

The king The king finding his authority abſolute, reſolved 


uns means to humble the preſbyterians, and even practiſed the 
he election: moſt unjuſtifiable methods for the gratification of 
8 in his revenge; in which he was inſtigated by the vio- 
| London- lent counſels of his brother. The nonconformiſts 
were rigorouſly proſecuted, on the ſtatute enacted 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth; all magiſtrates, 
judges, juſtices of the peace, and lieutenants of 
counties, ſuſpected of leaning towards republican 
principles, were diveſted of their employments, and 
their places filled with approved tories. The (clergy 
teſtified their devotion to the court, in their wri- 
tings and ſermons: the pulpits reſounded with the 
doctrine of paſſive obedience and non- reſiſtance; 
and the king received an infinite number of ad- 
dreſſes, profeſſing the utmoſt abhorrence of the 
principles avowed in the aſſociation which had been 
tound among Shaftsbury's papers. The mutual 


animoſity 
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animoſity between the two parties was now inflam- A. C. «te. 
ed into rage and rancour: and Charles declared 
himſelf the head of a faction. The city of Lon- 
don ſtill maintained its independence, and the 
ſheriffs influenced the grand jury in ſuch a man- 
ner, as ſkreened the presbyterians of that capital 
from oppreſſion. Sir John Moor, the mayor, had 
been gained over to the court intereſt; and he 
named two perſons for ſheriffs who he knew would 
be agreeable to the miniſtry. The common- hall 
and the citizens taking the alarm, inſiſted upon an 
election by liveries, and Papillon and Dubois were 
elected by a great majority: nevertheleſs, the mayor 
carried on a ſeparate poll in favour of North and 
Rich; and, being ſupported by the miniſtry, forced 
them upon the public. In the ſame ifregular man- 
ner he ſecured a ſucceſſor in the mayoralty, whom 
he knew devoted to the king's commands. This 
was a point of great importance to Charles, and ſo * 
well underſtood by the earl of Shaftsbury, that he 
thought proper to quit the kingdom, and fix his 
reſidence in Holland ; that very country, the ruin 
of which he had planned in the cabinet, and urged 
in parliament in the remarkable words Delenda 
e eſt Carthago.“ The duke of York, now that 
the magiſtracy of London was at his devotion, ſued 
alderman Pilkington on a writ of Scandalum mag- 
natum, for having ſaid of him, when he heard of | 
his return from Scotland, He has already burned Rpin; 
« the city, and now he is coming to cut all our 
e throats.” For this indiſcreet expreſſion he was 
caſt in damages to the amount of one hundred 
thouſand pounds. Sir Patience Ward, who gave 
evidence in his behalf, being ſued for perjury, was 1 
convicted and condemned to the pillory. The earl "Hf 
of Sunderland had been diſmiſſed from his office of 1 
ſecretary of ſtate when he voted for the bill of ex- _ 
cluſion, and his place had been filled with lord - - WR 
4 Con- of 5 
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A. C. 1682. Conway; but upon this nobleman's reſighation; 


Sunderland was taken again into favour, and by 
ſome people ſuſpected of having joined the exclu- 
ſioniſts, on purpoſe to learn and betray their ſecrets 
to the miniſtry Tr 

Charles was at this time ſecure of the magiſtracy 
in London, but he foreſaw a ſtrong oppoſitiom at the 
next election, and that he would be every year 
expoſed to the ſame ftruggles; and oppoſed, not 
only in London, but likewiſe in all the corpo- 
rations which were uuder presbyterian manage- 
ment. While that intereſt prevailed he could never 
expect to ſee a parliament propitious to his deſires; 
and he was ſo much involved in debts and diffi- 
culties, that he could hardly ſubſiſt without a 
parliamentary ſupply : he therefore formed a pro- 
ject for railing a deſpotic authority over all the cor- 
porations of England, - He began with London, 


He ſeit againſt | which he iſſued a writ of“ Quo war- 


the charters ,, 


ranto,” to enquire into the validity of its.charter, 
| which he pretended the corporation had forfeited 
in two inſtances. They were charged with having 
impoſed a toll, in order to defray the expence of 
rebuilding their markets after the fire of London, 
and of having preſented an addreſs to the king; 
containing a ſcandalous reflection upon his majeſty 
and his adminiſtration. The caule was tried in the 
court of King's-Bench, and Treby and Pollexfen 
pleaded as counſellors for the City : they proved, 
that all corporations had a power to make bye- 
laws ; -that deere were inveſted with an inherent 
right to petition the king; that the reflection in the 
addreſs charged upon them as ſcandalous, was not 
levelled at the king, but his evil counſellors, who 


+ Prince Rupert, the duke of finated in the flieets of London by 
Lauderdale, the earls of No.tingham count Coningi/mark, two of whoſe ace 
and Shaftsbury, died in the courſe of complices were executed at Tyburn, 

- this year; and Mr. Thyn was aſſaſ- h 4 
a 
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had adviſed him to prorogue the parliament; and + 295: 


they expatiated upon the injuſtice of annihilating a 
whole corporation for the faults of their magiſtrates, 


who were liable to proſecution as individuals. Not- 


withſtanding thefe arguments, the judges, who 
were wholly influenced by the miniſtry, declared 
that the city of London had forfeited its privileges; 
and that its charter was at the king's diſpoſal. The 
judgment, however, was not recorded until his ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure ſhould be known. The citizens of 
London were confounded and diſmayed: at this 
tranſaction. A common council being aſſembled, 
the majority agreed to ſubmit to the king's plea- 
ſure, before the ſentence ſhould be recorded. They 
accordingly preſented a petition to that effect; and 
the king offered to reſtore their charter, on the fol- 
lowing conditions: That no mayor or other-officer 
of the commonalty ſhould: exerciſe his office until 
his election ſhould be confirmed under the king's 
ſign manual: That, in caſe his majeſty ſhould diſ- 
approve of their choice of a mayor and- ſheriffs, 
they ſhould proceed to a ne election; and pro- 
vided the ſecond ſhould be diſagreeable to the king, 
he ſhould appoint perſons of his own nomination; 
That the mayor and court of aldermen ſhould be 
empowered to diveſt any alderman of his office, by the 
king's permiſſion :. that ſhould any alderman, after 
his election be deemed incapable by the court of alder- 
men, the ward ſhould be obliged to chuſe another; 
and, ſhould he prove unacceptable to the court, a third 
ſhould be elected by the court itſelf ; and that the 
Juſtices of the peace in London ſhould act only by 
virtue of the king's commiſſion. Theſe were ſevere 


terms, to which, however, the common-council 


' ſubmitted by a majority of eighteen voices. Other 


corporations, ſeeing the fate of London, were p-rations 


eaſily induced to ſurrender their charters into tne 


hands of the king, from whence they were not re- ther chars 
Es trieved Te 
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A.E.1633. trieved but by the payment of conſiderable ſums of 
money. fa 4 © „„ 5 
on en Such an arbitrary and cruel adminiſtration eould 
rein the hardly fail to produce deſigns againſf the govern- 
covemment. ment, in a nation abounding with who en- 
tertained even the moſt extravagant notions of li- 
berty. The earl of Shaftsbury, even before the 
laſt parliament, had engaged the duke of Mon- 
mouth, the lords Ruſſel and Grey, to riſe in arms 
and oppoſe the duke's ſucceſſion at the death of 
Charles: they afterwards aſſociated the earls of 
Eſſex and Salisbuty with them in the above deſign; 
but the impriſonment of Shaftsbury - interrupted 
their conſultations; Theſe, however, were renew- 
ed when the new ſheriffs were impoſed upon the 
eity; inſurrections were planned, and correſpon- 
dencies eſtabliſned in different parts of the king- 
dom: The confederates depended chiefly on the 
_ city of London, which was devoted to Shaftsbury, 
who, being afraid of truſting: himſelf in any other 
place, lurked among the citizens, meditating the 
moſt deſperate ſchemes: that blaſted ambition and 
revenge could dictate. The conſpirators met at 
the houſe of one Shepherd, a wine merchant, in 
the city; they propoſed their friends ſhould riſe in 
arms in London, Briſtol, Devonſhire, and Che- 
ſhire. The duke of Monmouth and Sir Thomas 
Armſtrong viewed the guards; and were of opi- 
nion that they might be eaſily attacked and re- 
duced. They agreed to a declaration for juſtifying 
their deſign to the public; but the enterprize was 
delayed in conſequence of an intimation from Tren- 
chard, who had undertaken to head the riſing in 
the Weſt, and now gave them to underſtand that 
he could not for ſome weeks be ready to take the 
field. Shaftsbury was ſo enraged at the delay, as 
well as intimidated by the authority which the king 
had eſtabliſned in the city, chat he retired to Am- 
5 | - ſterdam, 
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ſterdam, where he died very little regtetted; tho? 4. C. 1683 


it muſt be allowed, that notwithſtanding all his in- 
conſtancy, party-rage, diſſimulation, and ruinous 
ambition, he was one of the moſt able and up- 
right judges that ever preſided in the court of chan- 
cery. 


The chiefs of the conſpiracy, after his depar- Rye-honfe 
ture, were the duke of Monmouth, the earl of Plot diſco- 


Eſſex, the lords Ruſſel and Howard, Algernoon 
Sidney, and John Hambden, grandſon to the 
famous patriot wha oppoſed Charles I. in the tax 
of ſhip- money : they correſponded with Argyle and 
the malcontents of Scotland, and ſtill reſolved 
to proſecute the ſcheme of inſurrection, though they 


differed widely from each other in their motives. 


Monmouth aſpired to the crown; Ruſſel and Hamb- 
den propoſed to exclude the duke of York from the 
ſucceſſion, and redreſs the grievances of the nation ; 


Sidney was a profeſſed republican; Effex ſeemed | 


to cheriſh the ſame principles; and lord Howard 
was an abandoned nobleman, who fought only to 
gratify his own intereſt and ambition. There was 


likewiſe a ſet of ſubordinate conſpirators, conſiſting. 


of colonel Rumſey, an old republican officer ; lieu-- 
tenant-colonel Walcot of the ſame ſtamp ; Good- 
enough, under-ſheriff of London; Ferguſon,. an 
hot headed, factious, independent miniſter, who 
had been one of Shaftsbury's tools; and ſeveral 
attorneys, merchants, and tradeſmen of London : 
but of theſe none had acceſs to the lords, except 
Rumſey and Ferguſon. The inferior order at their 
meetings embraced the-moſt deſperate reſolutions : 
they propoſed to aſſaſſinate the king in his way to 
Newmarket. Rumbald, one of their number, poſ- 
ſeſſed a farm on that road, called the Rye-houſe, 
whence the conſpiracy was denominated “ä the 
** Rye-houſe plot.” They deliberated upon ſtop- 
Nums, LXXV. O ping 
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A, C. 1683. ping the king's coach, by overturning a cart in 
the highway at this place, and ſhooting him from | 
the hedges. It was likewiſe propoſed that his | 
guards ſhould be engaged by forty horſe under , | 
Walcot, while Rumſey ſhould aſſaſſinate his per- 

ſon. In the midſt of theſe conſultations the houſe | 
in which the king reſided at Newmarket taking | 
fire, he quitted the place ſooner than he intended : 
ſo that the conſpirators were diſappointed in their - 
aim of diſpatching him on his return to London 
and this efcape was afterwards magnified by the 
courtiers, as an interpoſition of providence. One 
of the conſpirators, whole name was Keiling, find- | 
ing himſelf in danger of a proſecution for being 
concerned in arreſting the mayor of London, at 0 
the ſuit of Papillon and Dubois, the two excluded 5 
ſheriffs, reſolved to earn his pardon by diſcovering | 
this plot to the miniſtry. Colonel Rumſey, and ; 
Weſt a lawyer, no ſooner underſtood that this man c 
had informed againſt them, than they agreed to l 
fave their lives by turning king's evidences, and c 
ſurrendered themſelves accordingly. Shephard | 
being apprehended, confeſſed all he knew, and * 
warrants were iſſued againſt the chiefs of the con- T 
ſpiracy. Monmouth abſconded, Grey eſcaped from r 
the meſſenger by whom he had been arreſted. . 
Ruſſel was committed to the Tower; Howard, £ 

being found concealed in a chimney, was baſe R 
enough to purchaſe pardon by betraying his friends : ” 
he informed againſt Eſſex, Sidney, and Hambden, 4 
who were immediately ſecured, and many other t 
conſpirators detected and impriſoned. e 

Tria) of Walter was firit brought to trial, and condemn- n 

lord Ruſſel. ed, together with Hone and Rouſe, upon the n 
evidence of Rumſey, Weſt, and. Shephard : they * 
died with compoſure, acknowkdging the juſtice V 
of the ſentence by virtue of which they were Fe” 

| cuted. 


CHARLES 1 195 
cuted. The ſame witneſſes were produced againſt 4. C. 1683. 
lord Ruſſel, whom, however, they accuſed with 
great reluctance. He was the beſt beloved noble- 
man in the kingdom, and even his enemies could 
not help revering his virtues. The lord Howard 
ſwore he was engaged in the deſign of an inſurrec- 
tion, but all three acquitted him of any ſhare in the 
ſcheme of aſſaſſination. His own candour would 
not allow him to deny the deſign in which he really 
was concerned, though the laws againſt treaſon 
were wreſted for his conviction. After his condem- 
nation the king was ſtrongly ſolicited in his behalf. 
His father, the old earl of Bedford, offered to pur- 
chaſe his pardon of the dutcheſs of Portſmouth 
with the ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds; 
lord Rufſel's lady, daughter of the earl of South- 
ampton, threw herſelf at the king's feet, in a flood 
| of tears, and pleaded the merits of *her father in 
behalf of her huſband. Charles was inexorable: he 
dreaded the principles and popularity of lord Ruſſel 
he deeply reſented that eagerneſs and perſeverance 
with which he had oppoſed him in the late parlia- 
ments; he had even denied the king's power of 
remitting the barbarous part of the ſentence pro- 
nounced againſt lord Stafford. Charles now miti- 1 
gated his doom into ſimple decapitation, ſaying, . 
My lord Ruſſel ſhall find I am poſſeſſed of that Hl 
* prerogative which he thought fit to deny me in 
e the caſe of lord Stafford.” Lord Cavendiſh; 
the intimate friend of Ruſſel, offered to effect his 
eſcape, by exchanging apparel with him, and re- 
maining a priſoner in his room; the duke of Mon- == 
mouth ſent a meſſage to him, importing that he : 1 
would ſurrender himſelf, if he thought that ſtep bs. 
would contribute to his ſafety. Lord Ruſſel gene- 
rouſly rejected both theſe expedients, and reſigned 
himſelf to his fate with admirable fortitude. His 
| Q 2 5 lady, 
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196 ' HISTORY or ENGL AND. 
A. C. 1633, Iady, that he might not be ſhocked in his laſt mo- 
ments, ſummoned up the reſolution of a heroine, 
and parted from him without ſhedding a tear. 
Now (cried he) the bitterneſs of death is paſt,” 
and afterwards behaved with ſurpriſing ſerenity 
of temper, exhibiting ſome extraordinary marks of 
good humour. On the day that preceded his death 
his noſe beginning to bleed, he ſaid to Dr. Burnet, 
who attended him, I ſhall not now let blood to 
« divert this diſtemper ; that will be done to-mor- 
« row.” Immediately before he was conveyed 
to the ſcaffold he wound up his watch, ſaying, with 
a ſmile, Now I have done with time, and muſt 
« henceforth think ſolely of eternity.” The ſcat- 
fold was erected in Lincoln's-inn-fields, that the 
triumph of the court might appear the more con- 
ſpicuous in his being conveyed through the whole 
city of London. Even the populace wept as he 
paſſed along in the coach with Tillotſon and Bur- 
net. On the ſcaffold he preſented a paper to the 
 ſheriffs, expreſſing his zeal againſt popery, pro- 
reſting his own mnocence with regard to any de- 
fign againſt the king's life. He prayed God 
would preſerve his majeſty, and the proteſtant 
religion; and, without the leaſt change of counte- 
nance, calmly ſubrmtted to the ſtroke of the execu- 

_ tioner. . : 

And of The trial of Ruſſel was followed by that of Al- 
$929.92 gernoon Sidney, brother to the earl of Leiceſter, a 
bold commonwealth's man, in whom the ſpirit of 
the antient republics ſurvived. He had been deeply 
concerned in the war againſt the king's father, 
though he vigorouſly oppoſed the uſurpation of 
Cromwell. He afterwards uſed all his endeavours 
to prevent the reſtoration, and choſe to live in vo- 
luntary exile, until his private affairs required his 
preſence in England; then he ſolicited and — 
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CHARLES S Þ 197 
ed the king's pardon. Notwithſtanding this in- 4: ©. 1683, 
dulgence, he joined the popular party, mY en- 
e eagerly into all their ſchemes againſt the go- 

vernment, in hope of ſeeing at laſt a perfect repub- 

lic eſtabliſhed. Lord Howard was the ſole witneſs 

that appeared againſt him: but the proſecutors 

produced ſome Diſcourſes upon government, found 

among his papers; and affirmed that theſe ,were 

equivalent to another evidence. They were written 

in defence of liberty, maintaining the original con- 

tract upon which government was raiſed, and from 

which all power was derived ; the lawfulneſs of 

reſiſtance, in caſe of tyranny and oppreſſion ; and g 
the maxim of preferring a republic to the govern- 
ment of a ſingle perſon. There was nothing trea- 

ſonable in theſe doctrines. The papers appeared 

to have been long written. They could neither 

prove them to be in his hand - writing, nor that he 

had ever communicated them to any perſon upon 

earth: and he obſerved, in his own defence, that 

in a charge of treaſon, the law abſolutely required 

two living witneſſes. All thele arguments were 1 5 
urged without effect. A jury had been packed for 1 605 
his rs and the charge was given againſt him | 4 
with great virulence, by the inhuman Jeffries, now s 
chief. juſtice. e was convicted of courſe, and in 

a few days executed. He complained of the ini- 

quity of his ſentence, by which he loſt his life; 

but far from denying his connections with Ruſſel, 

and the other conſpirators, he gloried in his ſuſfer- 

ings for the good old cauſe, in which, from his 

early youth, he had been inliſted. 

Howard being the ſole evidence againſt Hamb- Patel ca. 
den, this laſt was indicted for a miſdemeanour only: 8 
and caſt in a fine of forty thouſand pounds. Hol- EHI. 
loway, a merchant of Briſtol, one of the conſpira- \ 
tors, had fled to the Weſt-Indies, from whence 

2 he 
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A. c. Co he was now brought back to England. He ſub- 


mitted to the king's mercy, and was executed. 
Sir Thomas Armſtrong had been outlawed for the 
conſpiracy, and fled to Holland, where he was be- 
trayed into the hands of Chudleigh the Engiiſh 
miniſter, who ſent him over to England. He de- 
manded a fair trial, to which he was intitled by 
the ſtatute, as the time preſcribed for his ſurren- 
dering himſelf was not yet clapſed. Jeffries de- 
clared he was not intitled to the benefit of the ſta- 


tute, becauſe he had not ſurrendered voluntarily: 


he inſulted him from the bench, and condemned 
him to die the death of a traitor, which he under- 
went with great reſolution. No incident that diſ- 
tinguiſhed this period was more remarkable than 
the death of the earl of Eſſex, priſoner in the 
Tower, who, on the morning of Ruſſel's execu- 
tion, was found murdered in his apartment, his 
throat being cut from ear to ear. Though the co- 
roner's inqueſt brought in their verdict ſelf- murder, 
and the earl had been known ſubject to fits of me- 
lancholy, ſome circumſtances ſeemed to counte- 
nance a ſuſpicion of his having fallen by another 
hand; and that ſuſpicion did not even reſpect the 
king and his brother, who happened that morning 
to be in the Tower, which for many years before 
they had not viſited. This, however, is a circum- 
ſtance which might naturally be interpreted in their 
favour ; for had they really been concerned in ſuch 


an atrocious crime, they would have hardly ap- 


peared upon the ſcene; a ſtep which could not fail 
to arouſe the ſuſpicion of the public. Two chi- 
dren declared, that they ſaw a hand throw a bloody 
razor from the caſement. Lady Effex made a 
very minute inquiry into every circumſtance rela- 
ting to this tragedy, and communicated all the 
particulars to Dr, Burnet, who ſays there was _ 

| ; the 
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the leaſt foundation for a proſecution. He informs 4 ©. 


us allo, that the earl was not only ſubject to gloomy 
fits of the ſpleen, bur a profeſſed advocate for 
ſuicide. HE 


The duke of Monmouth had engaged in a cor- Execution 


reſpondence with the earl of Argyle, by whoſe 
means he hoped to be joined, or at leaſt favoured 
by the covenanters in Scotland, who were indeed 
ſo cruelly oppreſſed by the government, that any 
riique was preferable to the miſery they endured. 
Some of their leaders came to London, on pretence 
of treating with the proprietors of Carolina, and 
were conſulted by lord Ruſſel, and the other noble- 


men concerned in the Rye-houſe plot. Argyle, 


who then reſided in Holland, undertook to ſupply 
the covenanters with arms, if the duke of Mon- 
mouth would remit eight thouſand pounds for that 
purpoſe ; and the agents from Scotland promiſed 
to bring their conſtituents into the field. Bailie 
of Jerviiwood, a man of talents and integrity, ma- 
naged this tranſaction; and he was apprehended 


among the perſons concerned in the conſpiracy. 


Being ſent priſoner to Edinburgh, he ſuffered very 
rigorous treatment during a long confinement ; 
and as the miniftry could find no evidence againſt 
him, they inſiſted upon his purging himſelf by 
oath, of all ſuſpicion of having been concerned in 
the Rye houſe plot, otherwiſe they would hold 


him guilty. He objected againſt this impoſition 


as an act of the moſt inhuman tyranny ; he pro- 
teſted his innocence and abhorrence of all deſigns 
againſt the life of his majeſty: but he refuled to 
anſwer upon oath all the queſtions they might pro- 
pole: He was therefore fined in ſix thoufand 
pounds: and detained in priſon to the manifeſt 


danger of his life. The duke of York was not ſa- 


tified with this puniſhment. He directed the 
O 4 miniſtry 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
miniſtry to ſearch for evidence againſt Bailie; 
and they employed the moſt unjuſt and ſcandalous 
means to gratify his revenge: at length the earl of 
Tarras, who had likewiſe been impriſoned on ac- 
count of the conſpiracy, and Murray of Philip- 
haugh, were induced by threats to ſwear that Bailie 
had tampered with them to riſe in rebellion ; and 
this unhappy gentleman was convicted of treaſon. 
He was already reduced to the brink of the grave, 
by hard uſage and diſtemper ; and the judges were 
ſo much afraid that death would diſappoint the 
duke's expectation, that they ordered him to be 
executed immediately after condemnation. He to 
the laſt denied all knowledge of any deſign againſt 
the king's life, or that of the duke, looked upon 
death as a deliverance, and died like an old Ro- 
mas. 

The ſeverities exerciſed in the latter part of this 
reign were generally aſcribed to the influence of 
the duke, into whoſe hands the king, from indo- 
lence, had reſigned the adminiſtration. The de- 
tection of this conſpiracy furniſhed him with the 
means not only to cruſh the oppoſition, but alſo to 
wreak his vengeance upon his own particular ene- 
mies, under the colour of. juſtice. The nation in 
general conſidered the aſſaſſination plot with horror, 
and as the people confounded this with the ſcheme 
for an inſurrection, the whole party that oppoſed 
the crown began to loſe their influence. Charles 
xetrieved his popularity, and received the warmeſt 
addreſſes of congratulation from all parts of the 
kingdom. The univerſity of Oxford teſtified their 
zeal for his perſon and family, by a ſolemn jude- 
ment and decree paſſed in the convocation, againſt 
certain republican maxims and opinions, advanced 
and defenued by Buchanan, Milton, Hobbes, 
Goodwin, Baxter, and other writers. Theſe they 

a | declared 
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declared damnable and impious doctrines, ſerving &. C. 1683. 
to corrupt the morals and the minds of turbulent 
eople, to excite tumults and rebellions, overturn 
4 and kingdoms, and encourage regicide and 
atheiſm. In the midſt of theſe proſecutions, the Theprinceſs 
princeſs Anne, ſecond daughter of the duke of 3 
York, was married to prince George, brother to prince 
the king of Denmark ; and the nuptials were cele- 3 
brated in London. As this city had not yet for- 
mally acknowledged their acquieſcence in the ſen- 
tence awarded againſt them, the king ordered the - 
judgment on the © Quo warranto,” to be record- 
cd: then he ſeized the government into his awn 
hands, and ſent a commiſſion to William Pritchard, 
continuing him in the office of mayor during his 
pleaſure. He likewiſe confirmed the two ſheriffs 
under the ſame reſtriftion, but diſmiſſed the recor- 
der, and appointed another in his place. a 
The credit and power of the duke of York were The king x 
now become terrible even to the miniſtry; and the **conciled 
earl of Hallifax reſolved to balance them with ano- "= 
ther influence. He diſcovered the place of Mon- 
mouth's retreat, and prevailed upon him to ſend 
two ſubmiſſive letters to the king, which awakened 
all the paternal tenderneſs of Charles, who per- 
mitted him to appear at court, and even endeavour- / 
ed to mediate a reconciliation between him and the 
duke of York. He prevailed with him to diſcloſe 
the particulars of the conſpiracy, upon promiſe 
that his teſtimony ſhould never be produced againſt 
any of his friends and adherents. He called an 
extraordinary council, to tell the members that 
Monmouth was a ſincere penitent ; and had de- 
clared his reſolution to avoid all ſuch criminal de- 
ſigns for the future: a declaration to this purpoſe 
was inſerted in the Gazette. Monmouth finding 
himſelf diſgraced with all his party by this conduct, 
| no 
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A. C. 2683 no ſooner obtained his pardon in form, than he de- 


- who never 


th-leſs is 
ſoun diſ- 
graced. 


nied he had ever made any ſuch confeſſion. His 
partiſans believed this aſſertion, and declared the 
whole was a fiction of *the miniſtry. Charles was 
ſo provoked by Monmouth's duplicity, that he ba- 
niſhed him from his preſence, and afterwards or- 
dered him to quit the kingdom. He. retired to 
Holland, where he was hoſpitably received by the 


prince of Orange, and afterwards correſponded 


with his father, whoſe fondneſs for him revived; 
though he carefully concealed it from the know- 
ledge of the duke of York. In the month of Sep- 
tember, the king ſent a fleet, under the command 
of the earl of Dartmouth, to demoliſh the town 
and caſtle of Tangier, which he could no longer 


maintain without a parliamentary ſupply. The 


mole was entirely deſtroyed, and the garriſon being 


brought over to England, helped to form a little 


army, which was kept up to over-awe the malcon- 


Sketch of 
affairs on 
the conti- 
nent. 


1 


tents of the kingdom. 1 
Charles no ſooner found himſelf at liberty to con- 


ſult his own inclinations, than he dropped all cor- 


reſpondence with Spain, and renewed his connec- 
tions with Lewis king of France, againſt whoſe in- 
tereſt he had never acted without reluctance Lewis, 
after the peace of Nimeguen, when other powers 
diſmiſſed their forces, kept a great army on foot, 
dictated to the neighbouring ſtates, and ſeemed to 
think himſelf within reach of univerſal monarchy. 
He erected chambers at Metz and Briſac for en- 
quiring into titles, and reſuming ſuch territories as 
had ever belonged to his new conqueſts. Theſe 
courts of juriſdiction ſummoned princes to appear 
before them, and iſſued decrees occaſionally, expel- 
ling them from their dominions. Lewis took 
poſſeſſion. of the free town of Straſburg. He de- 
manded Aloft of the Spaniards and, in conſequence 


1 
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of their refuſing to cede that place, reduced Lux A. c. 1633. 
emburgh. He fent a fleet to bombard Genoa, be- 
| cauſe that ſtate had ſtipulated to build ſome gallies 
for the Spaniards ; and they were fain to deprecate 
his zgſentment by the moſt abject ſubmiſſions. Spain 
was ſo exaſperated at the inſolence of the French 
monarch, that, without conſidering her own weak- 
neſs, ſhe declared war againſt him; and had the 
mortification to ſee him over-run all the Spaniſh 
Netherlands, without oppoſition. The prince of 
Orange in vain endeavoured to intereſt Holland 
and England in the quarrel, The French intereſt 
prevailed among the States-general, and Charles 
had neither means nor inclination to embark in 
the diſpute. The emperor of Germany had op- 
preſſed his Hungarian ſubjects in ſuch a manner, 
that they were driven to deſpair. The French mi- 
niſters fomented their indignation, and they took 
arms under count Tekeli. This nobleman, finding 
himſelf unable to cope with the whole imperial 
power, ſolicited the protection of the Turks,. who 
actually invaded Germany, and penetrated as far as 
Vienna, which they inveſted. The king of France 
aſſembled an army on the frontiers. of the empire, 
in full confidence that Vienna would be taken, and 

the emperor ruined ; and that the princes of Ger- 

many would appeal to him for protection. The Burnet, 
city was already reduced to extremity by the grand gf. 
vizier Cara Muſtapha, at che head of one hundred wh 
and thirty thouſand men, when John Sobieſki king 

of Poland, marching to the relief of the place, 
compelled them to abandon the ſiege; and, on 

the ſecond day of September, defeated them with , c. 3684, 
great ſlaughter. 

At this period, Charles reigned as abſolute as 
any monarch in Chriftendom ; and his government 
was ſullied with numberleſs inſtances of * 
| | ane 
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204 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
A.C. 1684. and oppreſſion. Cruelty was not natural to his 
The great diſpoſition; and therefore we muſt impute them 
wy 6 Gage to the ſanguinary temper of his brother, which he 
diſpofitionof had not reſolution enough to reſtrain. That he 
Tek. diſapproved of his conduèt in many caſes, is highly 
probable. He appeared diſſatisfied and unhappy 
even in the midſt of his fucceſs and triumphs over 
his enemies. He was even heard to ſay, Brother, 
<« IT am too old to go again to my travels; you 
map, if you pleaſe.” This expreſſion was pro- 
bably uſed in anſwer to ſome violent propoſal of the 
duke. The earl of Danby was now releaſed upon 
bail, after a long impriſonment. Lord Petre, one 
of the popiſh noblemen, committed on the evi- 
dence of Dangerfield, had died in the Tower, after 
having written a letter to the king ; in which he, 
on the faith of a dying man, proteſted his own in- 
nocence. The other four were admitted to bail, 
although the former judges had declared, that it 
was not in their power to enlarge, upon any ſecu- 
rity whatſoever, apeer of the realm, who had been 
committed by the parliament. The duke of York 
was not fo favourable to his friends, as implacable 
towards his enemies. Dutton Colt, who had been 
member of the three laſt parliaments, was accuſed 
of having called the duke a papiſt; of having de- 
clared he would be hanged at his own gate, rather 
than ſuffer ſuch a prince to aſcend the throne ; and 
of having reviled him with many expreſſions of 
abuſe. For theſe offences, he was ſentenced to pay 
a fine of ene hundred thouſand pounds. The ſame 
fine was awarded againſt Titus Oates, for having 
ſaid that the duke was a traitor. Two indictments 
for perjury were laid againſt him, but theſe were 
not tried till the next reign; in the mean time he 
remained in priſon. Since the detection of the 
Rye-houſe plot, two and thirty perſons were con- 
"- | demned 
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demned in ruinous fines, and ſome af theſe like- A. c. 1655. 
wiſe ſentenced to the pillory. When Charles had 

. obtained poſſeſſion of all the charters that conſtitu- 
ted the corporations in England, he publiſhed a 
declaration, thanking his ſubjects in the moſt affec- 
tionate terms, for having repoſed ſuch confidence 
in their ſovereign ; aſſuring them he would uſe it 
with moderation, and convince the moſt extrava- 
gant republicans, that as the crown was the origin 
of the people's rights, ſo it was the ſureſt ſupport 
of their liberties. N ö 
He was actually ſuppoſed to have planned a total 
change in his conduct. Thoſe who undertake to 
Juſtify or excuſe his character, affirm that he in- 
tended to emancipate himſelf from that intolerable 
ſlavery in which he was held by his brother; to 
ſend the duke of York beyond ſea, or into Scot- 
land, to recal Monmouth, and aſſemble a free par- 
liament. If this was the caſe, death anticipated he king's | 
the execution of his laudable deſign. He was ſud- «cath. 14 
denly ſeized with an apoplectic fit; after which he ; þ 
languiſhed a few days, and on the ſixth of Febru- 
ary expired, in the fifty-fourth year of his age, and 
the twenty fifth of his reign. Notwithſtanding the 
errors in his conduct, and the blemiſhes in his 
character, he was perſonally beloved by the people, 
who were overwhelmed with grief and aſtoniſh- 
ment at his death. This forrow and ſurpriſe, co- 
operating with the terror of his ſucceſſor, and the 
deteſtation of popery, ingendered a ſuſpicion of his 
having been taken off by poiſon ; but this, upon 
inquiry, appeared without foundation, During his - 1 
laſt illneſs, he received the ſacrament from the 1 
hands of a catholic prieſt, and died in that com- 
munion. Two papers, written with his own hand, 
in defence of the Romiſh religion, were found in 
his cloſet; and the dukes imprudently ordered them 
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A.C. 1685. to be publiſhed. They ſerved no other purpoſe 


His cha- 
racter. 


than that of ſtigmatizing the memory of his bro- 
ther, and confirming the opinion of the public 
with regard to his own bigotry. 

Charles II. was in his perſon tall and ſwarthy, 


and his countenance marked with ſtrong, harſh 


lineaments. His penetration was keen, his judg- 
ment clear, his underſtanding extenſive, his con- 
verſation lively and entertaining, and he poſſeſſed 
the talent of wit and ridicule. He was eaſy of ac- 
ceſs, polite, and affable : had he been limited to a 
private ſtation, he would have paſſed for the moſt 


_ agreeable and beſt-natured man of the age in which 
he lived. His greateſt enemies allow him to have 


been a civil huſband, an obliging lover, an affec- 
tionate father, and an indulgent maſter : even as a 
prince, he manifeſted an averſion to cruelty and 
injuſtice. Yet theſe good qualities were more 
than over-balanced by his weakneſs and defects. 
He was a ſcoffer at religion, and a libertine in his 
morals: careleſs, indolent, profuſe, abandoned to 
effeminate pleaſure, incapable of any noble enter- 
prize, a ſtranger to manly friendſhip and gratitude, 
deaf to the voice of honour, blind to the allure- 
ments of glory, and, in a word, wholly deſtitute 
of every active virtue. Being himſelf unprincipled, 
he believed mankind were falſe, perfidious, and in- 
tereſted; and therefore he practiſed diſſimulation 
for his own convenience. He was ſtrongly attach- 
ed to the French manners, government, and mo- 
narch: he was diſſatisfied with his own limited 
prerogative. The majority of his own ſubjects he 


deſpiſed or hated, as hypocrites, fanatics, and re- 


publicans, who had perſecuted his father and him- 
ſelf, and ſought the deſtruction of the monarchy. 
In theſe ſentiments, he could not be ſuppoſed to 
purſue the intereſt of the nation; on the contrary, 

6 he 
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he ſeemed to think that his own ſafety was incom- A. c. 1685, 
patible with the honour and advantage of his peo- 

ple. Had he been an abſolute prince, the ſubjects 

would have found themſelves quiet >and happy 

under a mild adminiſtration ; but harraſſed as he 

was by a powerful oppoſition, and perplexed with 
perpetual indigence, he thought himſelf obliged, 

for his own eaſe and ſecurity, to proſecute meaſures 

which rendered his reign a misfortune to the king- 

dom; and intailed upon him the contempt of all 

the other powers in Europe. Yet that misfortune guet. 
did not immediately affect the nation in its com- Wellwood, 
merical concerns. Trade and manufacture flouriſh- — 
ed more in this reign, than at any other era of the «x 
Engliſh monarchy. ' Induſtry was crowned with 
ſucceſs, and the people in general lived in eaſe and 


* 


affluence *. 


* Charles had no iflue by his queen, 
but left a numerous progeny of natu: al 
children, by different concubines; the 
dukes of Monmouth, Cleveland, Graf- 
ton, Richmond, and St, Albans, be- 
fides the undiſtinguiſhed fruit of occa- 
fional commerce with a great variety 
of women, 

In the reign of Charles IT, the arts 


and ſciences were cultivated with good 
fucceſs, tho' they were very little en- 


eouraged by the ſovereign ; ye he had 
himſelf made ſome proficiency in me- 
chanics and chemiſtry, and was a good 
judge of genius, The moſt eminent 
men of the royal ſociety, at its firſt in- 
ſtitution, were the lord Brouncker, Sir 
Robert Murray, Dr. Wilkins biſhop of 
Cheſter, Mr. Robert Boyle, who had 
made great progreſs in natural philo- 
fophy, and Dr. Ward afterwards biſhop 
of Rxeter, a profoung mathematician, 


This period likewiſe produced the im- 
mortal Newton, whoſe diſcoveries in 


nature will reflect eternal luſtre on 


the nation that gave him birth; the 
learned Stillingfleet, the elegant, the 
rational Tillotſon, beſides many other 
excellent divines, ſuch as Tenniſon, 
Patrick, Loyd, and Burnet, who diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by h's h ſtory of the 
reformation, The practice ef medi- 
cine was greatly improved by the ju- 
dicious Sydenham. The witty Cog- 
greliſt Butler centributed more than 
any other perſon, by his poem of Hud. - 
bras, tobring fanaticiſm into contempt, 
The king admired this production, yet 
left the author to die in obſcurity. 
Dryden ſhone unrivalled in poetry; 


but was vitious and incorrect, from the 


depravity of the puhlic taſte, and the 
hurry in which he was obliged to 
write for ſubſiſtence. Otway's tra- 


i gedies 
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gedies are celebrated above all others, 


for warmth and pathetic tenderneſs- 


He lived utterly neglected, and died 
of hunger, Even the courtiers of this 
reign were inſpired with literary am- 
bition. The duke of Buckingham 
acquired fome reputation by writing 
the Rehearſal, to ridicule the falſe taſte 
and abſurdities of the dramatic writ- 


ers. Rocheſter rendered himſelf fa- 


mous ſor poignancy of ſatire and im- 
purity, Wychei ly diſplayed the genius 
of true comedy, tho' rude and licen- 
tious. The earls of Dorſer, Reſcom- 
mon, and Mulgrave, wrote with eaſe, 
ſpirit, and negligence, Hallifax poſ- 
ſeſſed refined talents; the writings of 
Sir William Temple are entertaining 
and inſtructive. 
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1.4 MENT. 

Mmediately after the deceaſe of Charles, A. c. 1684-; 

his brother James was proclaimed in Lon- -) ne, Il. 
don, without the leaſt tumult” or ſhadow of op- fucceees to 
poſition. On the contrary, the people ſeemed N 8 
to rejoice at his acceſſion. On the firſt day of his 0 
reign, he aſſembled the council at Whitehall. He f 1 
diſclaimed arbitrary principles: declared he would 
maintain the religion eſtabliſhed” by law, and. de- 
fend the liberties of his people, for which he had 
already expoſed his life upon more than one occa- 
fion. His ſpeech was printed and read with uni- 
verſal applauſe: All thoſe who poſſeſſed employ- 
ments under the late king were continued in their 
reſpectixe offices by proclamation : this was another 
popular ſtep. ih the” new monarch. The ſubjects 
did not cem much diſſatisfied even when he went. 
publicly to malt; bur they began to be alarnied at 
a proclattiation which he ifſued, for continuing the 
cuſtotns and exciſe, which had been granted to his 
brother only for life. Ie ordered Hudleſton to 
publiſh an account of His brother's dying in the 
Roman catholic faith; and produced. the two 
papers which had been found in his cloſet. The | 
tuneral of that prince was celebrated without any | : 
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ſolemnity, and at a very little expence. The earl 
of Rocheſter was appointed treaſurer; his hrother 
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Clarendon keeper of the privy-ſeal; and Hallifax, : 
now a marquis, was created preſident of the coun- g 
cil. The king received congratulatory addreſſes 1 
from all parts of the kingdom, and ſome of them 6 
couched in the moſt ſervile terms of adulation. He 5 


and his queen were crowned on the twenty third bl. h 
day of April, when the populace obferved that the - | 4 i 


Neg. 
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A.C.1684-5 royal diadem was too large for his head, and ſhook 
from fide to ſide; a circumſtance from which they 
deduced a bad omen. | 

Servility o: On the day of the eoronatith, the Lattialnenc of 

the Scortifh, Scotland was aſſembled by the duke of Queenſ- 

OO” berry, who repreſented the king's perſon as com- 
miſſioner. That nobleman, 80 by a faithful ad- 

erent to the royal family, afſured'the Kin that he 
could not ſerve him in any chin that ſho Id con- 
tradict the laws of his country, James, in his letter 
to the Scottiſh ' parliame N be hed a gainſt the 
fanatics, whom he tefr en in Art and Lalfallins, 
and deſited the ſtates Hula” 1 ropet- meaſures 
ro ſecure the king om ag aint 1 05 machinations. 
The commiſſioner told ee K 2h Was re- 
ſolved to maintain ſtabliſhed 
church, and the liberties bs RR $; and ex- 
horted che extermi nate elle fanatics. The earl 
of Perth, cha cellor of 1 dor , extolled the 
king's virtues, an and Aftetwards eb raced the catho- 
lic religion'; b which step E 10 1 8 1 Himſelf 
ſo much with og that Re Wag en b plant 
ame 


the duke of Qvee ry: The pit; pre- 
ſented an'a 5 the Bn Orr hi Acceſlon 
they confirmed the act of the” preceding, reign for 


maintaining che bil ede rell ion?" they annexed 
the exciſe 4O t e crown :* they ,enadted a ſtatute, 
decreeing the ſties of fie \ and” confifcation 
of goods, not only againſt thoſe Who ſrould be pre 
ſent at conventicles, ut even ag aifift fiſch as ſhould. 
know and yet forbear g giving te! mot Againſt trai- 
tors and yo gc And, i A vo e Which they 
called an offer of duty, the Profenea their abhor- 
rence of all rs ples arid Poſitions derogatory to 


the king's acted,” ſuprein 4 overeign,. abſolute 
Wer. s | 
Traiof Before the meeting of the Englim parliament, 


Ones tor which wakes been convoked for the nineteenth day 
perjuly. | of 
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of May, Oates was tried in the court of king's A.. 68 
bench, upon two indictments of perjury ; and con- 
victed upon the evidence of above ſixty reputable 
witneſſes, nine, of whom were proteſtants. He 
was ſentenced. to pay a fine of two thouſand marks; 
to be ſcourged through the ſtreets by the hangman 
twice in . ree 71500 5 £0 ſtand i in the beet at dif- 
er; to under. 


SISES 


for! 8. Jeffries 1 9 him from the bench, and 
the 1 ite n Jy his office. with great ſe- * 
verity. He, EE ate with ſurpriſing reſolution, 


proteſting his enge in / the moſt ſolemn man- 

per; Was ad. ſupported by a numerous 

party, W m 45.4. martyr to the 7 
proteſtant 5 1.the; ſubſequent reign, ly 
he obtaine 4 henſion of four hun- fea 
dred poungs. 2eing..alſo. convicted 1 
of perjury be ee and to 1M 
pay a fine © N After having 1 
ae e ene 5 
nious, expreſſh e.replied with ſuch WW 
virulence, AS Prov to, ꝑuſh a ſmall * * 
cane into liv eye. 8 in two hours; 1 
and Fra rancis, being 49 & murder, was "1 
executed: notwirl ..carneſt ſolici- 1 
tations of ſome, perlon be. . 


The parliament. & an choſen their conpni- 
pa 1 NID houſes, re- fone! the 
peated the 11 6 W ma 206240 his council, RG. 
rouching the mainter ce. of de net church, 

and the liberties of. 0 He demanded a 
ſupply for the ſupp ort | Se pk, and the occaſions 
of the crown, a uring en that the more liberal 
they ſnould be, he would always be the better diſ- 
poſed to meet them often. He gave them to un- 
— that the carl of Argyle had landed in 


P 2 __ © Ecopgland, 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
Scotland, with a view to excite a rebellion, for 
which purpoſe he had brought arms and officers 
from Holland, and publiſhed two manifeſtos, ac- 
cuſing the king of tyranny and uſurpation. The 
parliament were charmed with the king's ſpeech ; 
and that fame day preſented an addreſs of thanks, 
in anſwer to which, he aſſured them they would 
find him a man of his word. The commons im- 
mediately voted, that all the revenues enjoyed by 
the late king ſhould be granted to his majeſty for 
the term of his life; and the upper houſe e 


ed the earl of Danby and the popiſh lords from 


their bail. They brought in a bill for reverſing 
the attainder of lord Stafford, on the ſuppoſition of 
his having been falſely accuſed; and it paſſed by 
a majority, though not without great oppoſition, 
and a proteſtation of thoſe lords by whom it was 


oppoſed. The commons, however, rejected the 


bill; for how complaiſant ſoever they might be to 
the king, they had no intention to encourage the 


; Roman catholic party. Not but that the art of 


corruption had been exerciſed in a ſhameful man- 
ner, to procure fuch à parliament as would enter 
into all the king's meafures. The "boroughs of 


| beat, $0 446 mT ö 
England, by the ſeizure of their charters, were 


left intirely at the mercy of the court, and the cor- 
poration-men obliged: to chuſe ſuch members as 
were agreeable to the adminiſtration. The two 
houſes voted, that they would aſſiſt the king with 
their whole power againſt the earl of Argyle and 
all other traitors. * The committee for the affairs 
of religion prepared a vote for. aſſiſting the king in 
defending the eſtabliſhed church; and another, 
that his maſtſty ſhould be defired, in an addreſs, 
to execute the laws againſt nonconformiſts : but 
theſe were rejected by the houle, on the ſuppoſition 
that they would be diſpleaſing to the king, who 
was himſelf a nonconformiſt. But they unani- 
| RY ones | mouſly 


1 3 3 i. | = 
mouſly paſſed the following vote, That the houſe 4. C. 108-5 
repoſed itſelf intirely on the king's word and decla- 

ration, that he would ſupport and defend the Eng- 

liſh church as by law eſtabliſhed, which was dearer 

to them than their lives. The ſame expreſſion was 

uſed in the ſpeaker's ſpeech to the king, when he 

came to the parliament to paſs the bill for his re- 

venue. 

The earl of Argyle thinking himſelf releaſed The earl of 
from the ties of allegiance by the injuries he had ms de. 
ſuſtained, waited at Amſterdam. for a favourable . 
opportunity to raiſe an inſurrection of his country. OR 
men againſt James, who was the author of his mis- 
fortunes. He knew the preſbyterians of Scotland 
were reduced to deſpair by oppreſſion ; and he did 
not doubt but they would join him at his firſt ap- 
pearance. He held, many conferences with the 
duke of Monmouth, who was likewiſe a refugee in 
Holland, and very well diſpoſed to act againſt the 
king of England; and they formed the ſcheme of 
a double inſurrection. Argyle perſuaded the duke 
to try his fortune among the whigs in the weſt of 
England, who loved him almoſt to adoration: but 
they were deſtitute of money to forward the under- 
taking, and Monmouth had received no aſſurances 
of being joined at his landing by any perſon of 
conſideration. At length, Argyle, being ſupplied 
with a ſum of money by a rich widow in Amſter- 
dam, purchaſed arms and ammunition for his en- 
terprize, and ſet fail for Scotland, after having ex- 
torted the duke's promiſe that he would make a 
deſcent in England, as ſoon as he ſhould hear of 
Argyle's arrival in the Highlands. This noble- | . | þ | 
man embarked with ſome Scottiſh officers; and, | 5 


on the fifth day of May being off the Orkneys, 
ſent his ſecretary on ſhore to ſound the inhabitants, 
by whom he was detained priſoner. The earl, diſ- 
appointed | in this quarter, failed round to * 
2 nage 


\ 
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4.C.1634-5 nage, an old caſtle on his own. eſtate, which he 


J« taken, 


and exe- 


Fu. en. 


converted into a place of arms. He was immedi- 
ately joined by five and twenty hundred of his own 
vaſſals and dependents: then he publiſhed his 
manifeſtos, and wrote circular letters to his friends; 
but they had been previouſly ſecured by-an order 
of council, upon the news of his arrival at the 
Orkneys. By means of his three ſhips, and a great 


number of ſmall boats, he tranſplanted his. men to 


the iſle of Bute, where he remained unactive until 
he received intelligence that three ſhips. of war and 


| ſome frigates were ordered to diſtreſs him by ſea, 
while the duke of Gordon, the marquis of Athol, 
and the earl of Arran, advanced againſt him by 


land, at the head of different, bodies of forces. 
Thence he paſſed over into Argyleſhire, from 
whence he marched towards Daene after ha- 


was ae by a peaſant, — eG up to his neck i in 
water. Being conducted to. Edinburgh, he began 
to prepare for death wich the moſt chearful reſigna- 
tion; and in a few days was beheaded, in conſe- 
quence of his former ſentence. Rumbold, owner 
of the Rye-houſe, who had accompanied him in 
this expedition, together with one Aylaffe, nearly 
allied to the old earl of Clarendon, were brought to 
trial in London, and condemned. Rumbold de- 
nied that the perſons in the Rye-houle plot had 

| cver 
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ever formed a reſolution to aſſaſſinate the king. He A. C. ss 
laughed at the notion of divine hereditary right: 


believed that allegiance and protection were reci- 
procal. He faid he could not think God had made 
the greater part of mankind with ſaddles on their 


backs and bridles in their mouths, and a few with 


boots and 'fpurs to ride them at their pleaſure. 
Aylaffe was examined by the king in perſon, who 


exhorted ? him to diſcover their correſpondents in 


England, ſaying, Mr. Aylaffe, you know it is in 
„my power to pardon you.” He boldly replied, 
that althougł it was in his power; it was not in his 
nature: and the king would not difprove the truth 
of the aſſertion, for both wefe executed. i 


The duke of Monmouth, according to his pro- The duke of 


miſe, failed from the Texel With three veſſels, on the 


twenty fourth day of May, and on the eleventh veſt ot 


- 


day of June landed with'abdiitFourſcore followers ©"5'=nd 


at Lyme in Dorſetſhire, of which he took poſſeſſion 
without reſiſtance; Here he publiſhed a manifeſto, 
conceived in very bitter terms againſt the king, 
whom he feproached 43 author of the fire of Lon- 
don, of the popiſh plot, the murder of Godfrey, the 
aſſaſſination of flex; the diſſblution of parliaments, 
the ſubornation of juries, the moſt flagrant acts of 
tyranny and oppreſſioni. He taked Him with having 
poiſoned his brother; declared he himſelf was come 
to redreſs the gfievances of the nation; that his 
mother had been the lawful wife of Charles; and 
he invited the People to Join him in his Jaudable 
undertaking. The parliament was no ſooner in- 


formed of Monmoutf s landing, than they pre- 


ſented an address to TI klug; Aſſüdring him of their 


ꝛzeal and/aMRARCOM dtellifig thisrebcliion. They 


beſought him to Pubfifh F proefimation, offering a 
reward of five thouſand pounds to any perſon who 
ſhould take the duke dead or alive: and they 
brought in a bill of attainder againit him; which, 
- "a. mM 
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AC. 685. in two days, paſſed through both houſes.” They 


likewiſe voted a grant'to the king of four we 


thouſand pounds for his preſent occaſions : then 


the parliament was adjourned.  , The country peo- 
ple flocked to the ſtandard of Monmouth ſo faſt, 
that in two or three days his army was augmented 


to two thouſand men; but he was not Joined by 


any perfon of conſequence. Receiving intimation 


that the duke of Albemarle advanced with a ſtrong 


body of militia to block him up in Lyme, he 
marched ro Axminſter; and Albemarle retreated 


with precipitation. At Taunton the duke of Mon- 


mouth was received amidſt the loud acclamations 
of the people: his army being conſiderably in- 
creaſed, he aſſumed the title of King, and was pro- 


| Claimed with great ſolemnity. He then iſſued a 


proclamation, ſetting a price upon the head of the 
duke of Vork; a ſecond, declaring the preſent par- 
liament a ſeditious aſſembiy; and the third, de- 


nouncing Albemarle a traitor. On the twenty- 


firſt day of June he marched to Bridgewater, where 
he was likewiſe well received; and from thence ad- 
vanced to the neighbourhood of Briſtol, the in- 


habitants of which were well affected to his perſon 


and deſign; but they were kept in awe by their 
governor, the duke of Beaufort. Monmouth un- 
derſtanding that the king's troops were on the 
march to give him battle, reſolved to retire to 
Bridgewater. He was refuſed admittance into 
Bath; but he entered Froome without oppoſition. 
The king was not a little perplexed and alarmed at 
his progreſs. The regular troops being diſperſed 
through different parts of the kingdom, he ordered 
the militia of the weſtern counties to be raiſed : he 
recalled fix regiments of Engliſh and Scots that 
were in the ſervice of the States-general. The 
Fi i of Orange offered to come over and aſſiit 
im in perſon ; but this offer he declined. Having 
aſſembled 
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aſſembled about three thouſand foot and dragoons, A. C. 68s, {AR 
he beſtowed the command of this little army upon | = 
the earl of Feverſham, nephew to the famous mare- | + 
chal de Turenne ; and this nobleman took poſt ar | 
Sedgemore, a village in the neighbourhood of 
Bridgewater, while the militia of that country was 
aſſembled by the dukes of Beaufort, Somerſet, Al- 
bemarle, and the earl of Pembroke. | 

Monmouth, who had returned to Bridgewater, 1s defeated 
finding himſelf in danger of being ſurrounded by ee 
the enemy, whoſe number every day increaſed, re- block, 
ſolved to attack the earl of Feverſham at Sedge- 
more. On the fifth of July, he began his march | 
about eleven at night in profound ſilence ; but fall- | 
ing in with Dumbarton's regiment, which happen- | . 
ed to be in an advanced Poſt, they alarmed the = 
royaliſts, who were ſoon provided for his recep- | 
tion. The action began at day-break ; and lord 
Grey, who. commanded Monmouth's horſe, was 
- routed at the firſt onſet. The duke, at the head 
of the infantry, maintained his ground with great 
gallantry, until. he was charged in flank by the 
victorious horfe of the enemy, and his men would 
no longer ſtand. to their arms. About three hun- 
dred were killed in the engagement, and a thou- 
ſand in the purſuit. He retired with about fifty 
horſe; but theſe ſoon diſperſed, and he rode to- 
wards Dorſetſhire until his horſe could carry him 
no farther., Then he alighted, and exchanging ap- 
parel with a ſhepherd, fled on foot, attended by a 
German count, who had accompanied him from 
Holland.. Being quite exhauſted with hunger and 
fatigue, they lay down in a field, and covered 
themſelves with ſtraw. The ſhepherd being found with 
in his cloaths, was brought to lord Lumley, who, : 61 
from his information and the ſagacity of ſome Bl 
hounds, detected the duke in this forlorn ſituation, 
with raw peas in his pocket, which he had * 
| | : 
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A c. 1635. ed in the fields to ſuſtain life. His ſpirit had quite 


forſaken him; and he manifeſted the meaneſt de- 
jection. He wrote a piteous letter to the king, 
imploring his compaſſion; and another to the 
queen dowager, craving her miediation. She inter- 
ceded for him, and obtained the king's promiſe to 
give him an audience. At this interview the duke 
fell upon his knees; and begged his life in the 
moſt abject terms James aſked him ſeveral queſ- 
tions; deſired him) to ſign a paper, declaring the 


late king had aſſured him that he had never been 


married nor contracted to the duke's mother. 
When he had made chis acknowiedgment,' the king 
told him his erime was of ſuch à nature, that it 
could not be pardoned; and chat he had nothing 
to do but to prepare himſelf fur another world. 
The queen, who was preſent, is Taid to have in- 
ſulted him in the mot outrageeus manner. The 
duke; perceiving he had nothing to hope from the 
clemency of his uncle, recollected his ſpirits, roſe 
and retired with an air of diſdain; nevertheleſs, he 
renewed his intreaties for life, ind even begged a 
reſpite for a few days, which Was denied. All hopes 
being-vaniſhed, he compoſed himſelf for death, 
which he encountered with indifferende“ On the 
ſcaffold he profeſſed his ſorrow for the blood which 
had been ſhed; and declared he had ever meaned 
well to the nation. He touched the ax, and ſaid, 
it was not ſharp enough. He gave the executioner 
half of what he intended for his reward, telling 
him his ſervant would give the reſt, provided he 
ſhould perform his. part with dexterity, and not be- 
have ſo. butcherly as he had done at the death of 
lord Ruſſel. Phe man was ſeized with an univer- 
ſal trepidation. When the duke laid down his 
head and made the ſignal, he ſtruck three times 
ineffectually, and then threw down the ax; but = 
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meriff compelled him to reſume the work, which 4. C. 16859 
with three other ſtrokes he finiſned. The head and 
body were buried immediately in the chapel of the 
Tower. Such was the lamentable fate of James 
duke of Monmouth, the darling of the Engliſn 
people. He was brave, ſoft, and gentle, ſincere, 
and good-natured, open to flattery, and addicted 
to pleaſure. Lord Grey was alſo taken; but he 
compounded for his life, by paying large ſums of 
. and diſcovering all the 9 of Mon- 
mouth. | = | 
The king, however, was not fatisfied with the Crna 
vengeance he had taken. His officers acted with — | 
the moſt ſavage inhumanity towards the priſoners 
that were taken at Sedgemore. -Feverſham order- 
ed above twenty to be hanged immediately after 
the action. Nineteen were put to death in the 
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pellation ſtill remembered with horror in that part 
of the country. The inhumanity of this ruffian. 
was properly ſeconded by the furious Jeffries, 
who was ſent on the weſtern circuit, as another 
miniſter of rhe king's vengeance. His natural 
brutality and thirſt of blood were inflamed with 
continual intoxication. He told the priſoners, that 
if they would fave him the trouble of trying-them, 
they might expect ſome favour ;- otherwiſe he would 
execute the law upon them with the utmoſt ſeve- 
| rity. 


ſame manner at Bridgewater by colonel Kirke, a M 
brutal ſoldier who had ſerved at Tangier. He con- Is, 
tinued to execute others occaſionally, for his diver- [oh 
fion, with ſuch circumſtances of wanton barbarity "Th 
as are ſhocking to human nature. He ravaged Fi 
the whole country, without making the leaſt diſ- [ 5 
tinction between friend or foe. He allowed his 1 
ſoldiers to live upon free- quarter, and his own re- 3 
giment, which was the moſt outrageous, he diſ- 0 
tinguiſhed by the name of Kirke's lambs; an ap- ll. 
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A. c. 1685. rity, ' Many poor wretches were thus decoyed into 

© confeſſion ; but they found no mercy. He threaten- 

ed juries, intimidated witneſſes, rejected all inter- 

- ceſſion, and ſeemed to take pleaſure in the work of 

death. At Dorcheſter,” he ordered nine and twenty 
perſons to be exechted.. immediately after convic- 

tion. In this town two hundred and ninety-two 

received ſentence of death. He proſecuted the 

ſame work of carnage. at Exeter and Taunton, 

Two hundred and fifty perſons were in this circuit 

ſacrificed, under colour of juſtiſe. 

Executim Lady Liſle, widow of one of the fegicides, tho“ 

and others, herſelf a loyaliſt, was apprehended, in extreme old 

| age, for having ſheltered'in her houſe two fugitives 

from the battle of Sedgemore. She proved that 

ſhe had ordered her {ervant to carry an information 

againſt them to the next juſtice of the peace, as 

ſoon as ſhe knew in what enterprize they had been 

engaged. Twice the jury declared her not guilty. 
Jeffries ſent them back with dreadful menaces; and 

at laſt they were intimidated into a verdi&, by 

which ſhe loſt her life. In vain was interceſſion 

made for this aged matron, The king lent a deaf 

ear to all that could be ſaid in her behalf; and ſhe 

ſuffered an ignominious death. One of the- rebels 

having eſcaped to London, took refuge in the 

houſe, of Mrs. Gaunt an anabaptiſt, whoſe life was 

one continued exerciſe of ' benevolence. She con- 

cealed and maintained this fugitive, who was ſuch 

an abandoned villain, that he informed againſt his 

protectreſs, for the reward and indetnnity offered 

in a proclamation to thoſe who ſhould diſcover de- 

linquents. He was pardoned and recompenſed for 

his treachery: and ſhe was burned alive for her be- 

neficence. Thoſe people in the Weſt who eſcaped 

death, were ruined by fines, ſcourged, baniſhed, 

and impriſoned, Corniſh the ſheriff, who had _ 

| ; 8 
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vernivent, 2273 e to 8 where he loſt 


the uſe of his reaſon : nevertheleſs, tie Was brought 
to. trial, condemned, and executed. 


221 
ſo active againſt the court, being accuſed of trea- .. C. 1689 
ſon by Goodenough and Rumſey, was proſecuted 
ſo eagerly, that in the ſpace of one week, he was 
tried, condemned, and executed. After his death 

xeared ſo flagrant, 
ſome „ >. Srant- 


Nothing could be more. flouriſhing than the 12 of 


king” s preſent. ſituation, - He had quelled two dan- 
gerous rebellions ; trampled faction under foot; 
and obtained a parliament. that complied: with all 
his defires. He ſaw a ; ſtanding army at his beck; 


heard the doctrines of paſſive obedience- and: non- 


reſiſtance echoed from every corner, as articles of 


the Engliſh creed; and found himſelf courted! by 


foreign ſtates, as a prince who had it in his power 
to regulate the intereſts of Eu 


people to the catholic religion. His own zeäl was 
in this particular reinforced by that of the queen, 
Who was a bigotted Italian, and continually whet- 


ted by the importunities and exhortations of ſome 


hotbrained jeſuits, who had, acquired the moſt abſo- 
lute influence and nan; over his conſcience. 


His brother, even in his laſt agonies, diſſuaded | 


him from endeavouring to reſtore the catholic relt- 
gion in England, becauſe he thought it was a 
{cheme extremely hazardous, and even impracti- 

cable. Don Pedro Ronquillo the Spaniſn ambaſſa 


But he had 
nothing ſo much at heart as the <orvedion of: his 


dor, 


James, 


a 


222 
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dor, in his firſt audience obſerved to him, that he 
ſaw a great number of prieſts about his majeſty's 


_ perſon; he therefore took the liberty to caution 


him againſt their importunities, leſt he ſhould re- 
pent of having liſtened to them, when it would be 
too late. The king took amiſs the freedom of his 


advice; and aſked; with an air of diſcontent, if 


* 


the king of Spain conſulted with prieſts. Yes, 
<< (replied Ronquillo) and for that reaſon our affairs 


are ſo unproſperous.“ Pope Innocent XI. in a 


brief to James on His'accefſion, after having com- 
mended his zeal for tlie catholic religion, expreſſed 
his apprehenſion that it might carry him too far; 
and, inſtead of contributing to the advancement of 
his own affairs, and the intereſt of religion, be of 


extreme prejudice to both. Notwithſtanding theſe 


cautions, he reſolve& to proceed with his enter- 
prize; as à previous ſtep to which he thought it 
would be neceſſary to render himfelf abſolute, and 


then he ſhould be able to employ the moſt effettual 


Govern- 
ment of 
Ireland con- 
ferred upon 
Tyrconnel. 


means of converting his fubſect s 
The duke of Ormond, who had deſerved better 
of the royal family than/ aun fubjeE in the, king's. 
dominions, and was in all reſpe&ts a nobleman of 
unblemiſhed honour, had for ſome time governed 
Ireland asc lord lieutenant. Being à conſcientious 
proteſtant, he was now recalled:/ The king ap- 
pointed a new privy-council for that kingdom, and 
many members. Were catholics; © theſe daily in- 
creaſed, until they became the majority. Fhe pro- 
teſtants were now ſcandalouſſy oppfeſſed, on pre- 
tence of their fav ouring Monmouth's rebellion: 
and at length the militia was wholly diſarmed. Co- 
jonel Talbot, à furious pãpiſt, was ĩmpowered to 
model the army; and he difmifled tlie greater part 
of the proteſtant officers, filling their places with 
thoſe of his own religion. After having perform- 
ed this ſignal ſervice; he came over to England, 
LS | where 


IAM E S U. 


where he was created earl of Tyreonnel, and lieute- * . 1643. 


nant· general of the Iriſh army, while the earl of 
Clarendon, though ——— ene 


lord- lieutenaut of che ingdom. 7 

The aki ep was to augment s ſtand- Provegation 
ing amy Fol Fe chouſaod to fifteen thouſand of partia- 
men. Wh ent.met-on:the-ninth-day © 
of November, be told 1 he had found by expe - 


rience a militia altogether; uſeleſs; and. ſuch a — 
ing force abſolutely neceſſary . the peace 
of the kingdom, He there fore demanded a pro- 
portionable ſupply. on their maigtenance. With 
reſpect to the catholic. officers. whom he had: em- 
ployed, he faid, they, Were men gf approved fide- 
lity ; and that, .after\haying-enjoyed the benefit of 
their ſervices, in times of dangenand! difficulty, he 
would not expoſe them to anigfartune, nor ̃ 
to the neceſſity of, being without hem, in caſe vf 
another enen He e ee a declatation, 
that he would a e life. jv oc ge intereſt f 
the kingdom; an haped, there would 
be no interruption of che 3 ſubſiſting be- 
tween him and Parliament. The two ee 
notwitliſtandi Nac eir exceſſive loyalty; began to 
be alarmed at the king's: large ſtrides towards po- 
pery and arbitrary power. In che houſe of lords, 
the motion for an addreſs of thanks to the king for 
his ſpeech met with great oppoſition; and though 
it paſſed by a, ſmall majority, the houſe reſolved co 
take the (| peech 1979 duke conſideration. When 
it was read in the PR of commons, a profound 
Vents enſue 6d. 41 his was interrupted by the earl 
of Middleton, ken of ſtate, who moved for an 
addref of thanks to, his majeſty. After a ſecond - 
pauſe, lord C: tleton on oppoſed, the motion; and the 
conſideration of it was referred till the twelfth day 
of November. Then they debated with great free-: 
dom Upon the conſequences of a ſtanding army, 


and 
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A. C.1645. and the demand of a further ſupply, after ſo muck 


had been given. But the intereſt of the court 
predominated, and feven hundred thouſand pounds 
were voted for the maintenance of the forces. 
Their complaifance, however, gave way to their 
fears, when they conſidered ' that article of the 
ſpeech in which the king frankly told them, he had 
diſpenſed with the laws in favour of popiſh officers. 
In this addreſs, wy thanked him for having 
quelled the rebellions; but they repreſented that 
the teſt· act rendered popiſh pecuſants incapable of 
exerciſing any employment under the government. 
That as his majeſty had mentioned the ſervices of 
the Roman catholic officers, they would prepare a 
bill for exempting them from the penalties they 
had incurred; but as by continuing them in their 
employments, he aſſumed the power of diſpenſing 
with the laws; a power of the utmoſt conſequence 
with reſpect to the liberties of the people, and the 
ſecurity of religion; they humbly beſought his ma- 
jeſty to give orders for quieting intirely the fears 
of his faithful ſubjects. To this addreſs the king 
replied, That he did not expect ſuch a remon- 
ſtrance from the commons, after he had demonſ- 
trated the advantages that would ariſe from a per- 
fect union between him and his parliament ; but 
he declared that in whatever ſhape they might abuſe 
the confidence which he had repoſed in them, he 
ſhould ſtill punctually perform the promiſes he had 
made. This anſwer ſtruck them with ſuch a panic, 
that not a word was ſpoken for ſome time after 
they returned to their houſe. At length Cook mem- 
ber for Derby roſe up, ſaying, I hope we are 
all true-born Engliſhmen; and that a few hard 
< words are incapable of deterring us from doing 
Sour duty.” The majority were ſo intimidated, 
that they ſent him to the Tower for this honeſt ex- 
preſſion. 


eZ 


7 


W 


preſſion. They began to deliberate on ways and A. c. 1883. 


means for raiſing the ſeven hundred thouſand 


pounds which they had granted; and, in order to 


appeaſe the king, they reſolved to bring in a bill, 
impowering him to name a certain number of ca- 
rholic officers to ſerve in the army. But as he 
could not obtain the extent of his wiſhes, he in a 
few days protogued the parliament: the proroga- 
tion was continued from time to time, and at length 
it was totally-difſplyed. F 1365 | | 


_ 


The. earl of Stamford and | lord Delamere had 


Thtal of 
lord Delas 


been committed to the Tower in July, upon a ge- mere. 


neral accuſation of treaſon, and debarred all inter- 
courſe with their friends, by word or writing. 
They found means, however, to petition the houſe 
of lords, who defired the king would be pleafed to 
declare the cauſe of their imptiſonment. He told 
them thoſe two lords were accuſed of treaſon; and 
tht he had given orders for trying lord Delamere 
in Cheſhire, where the erime was ſaid to have been 
committed. As he did not ſignify his intention 
with regard to the earl of Stamford, the lords or- 
dered that nobleman to be tried by his peers, with 
the conſent of his majeſty. Delamere was likewiſe 
tried in the ſame manner, contrary to the king's 


firſt reſolution. The lords Howard and Grey, Bure. 


with another infamous informer, were produced” in 
evidence againſt him. The two firſt ſaid little or 
nothing to his prejudice: the laſt ſwore he cor- 
reſponded with the duke of Monmouth; But no 
regard was paid to his depoſition, . and the priſoner 
was acquitted:; The earl of Stamford they admitted 


Rapi —— 
Ralph. 


to bail, and he afterwards availed himſelf of .a ge- 


neral pardon, which the king granted by pro- 
clamation, in the courſe. of the ſutceeding year; 
By this time the earl of Arlington was dead, 
and his place of chamberlain beſtowed upon the 


arl of Mulgrave, who acquired a great ſhare 
J t 
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A.C. 1686. the king's favour. Sunderland was appointed 
ſecretary of ſtate, and became, in effect, prime- 
C e 
Popery now appeared more dreadful to England 
than even the proſpect of ſlavery and temporal op- 
preſſion; and what aggravated the terrors of the 

Catholic communion, and the animoſity againſt 
" princes who. profeſſed that religion, was a late mea- 

The French ſure of Lewis XIV. diametrically oppoſite to good 

mae faith, humanity, and the intereſt of his kingdom. 

elictof He revoked the edict of Nantz, by which Henry 
IV. had ſecured his proteſtant ſubjects in the exer- 
ciſe of their religion. This law, which had been 
declared irrevocable, he repealed ; and perſecuted 

thoſe unhappy people with fuch ſeverity and injuſ- 

, tice, that above half a million of his moſt induſ- 
trious ſubjects fled from their native country into 

other realms; where they could enjoy liberty of 
conſcience. Together with great ſums of money, 

they exported from France thoſe arts and manufac- 

= tures by which that kingdom had been enriched. 
Fifty thouſand of theſe refugees arrived in Eng- 

land, and were hoſpitably received by James, who 
treated them with great humanity ; and affected to 
exclaim againſt the perſecuting ſpirit of the French 
monarch. They drew ſuch pathetic pictures of 

the cruel ſufferings they had undergone, as inflam- 

ed the people againſt the catholic religion; and the 

5 king's conduct in other reſpects did not ſerve to 
aſſuage their reſentment. 3 
In Scotland the parliament was aſſembled by the 
earl of Moray, who in complaiſance to the king 
had changed his religion. He delivered to them a 
letter from his majeſty, recommanding to their 
care and humanity his poor catholic ſubjects, who 
had always been faithful to the crown, that they 
might enjoy the protection of the laws, without 

taking oaths that were repugnant to their con- 
ſciences 


V 


ſciences and religion. This letter produced warm &. C686. 
debates. At length a bilf Was brought in for in- 


dulging catholics with the private exerciſe of their 


worſhip; but it was violently oppoſed and deferred 

to further conſideration. Then the king ordered 

the commiſſioner to prorogue the parliament; and, 

by virtue of his own prerogative, eſtabliſhed liberty 

of conſcience through the Whole kingdom. His 

power in Ireland was no leſs abſolute; Tyrconnel nete che 
had diſmiſſed almoſt the whole number of protef. proteftan:s 
tants that were in the army; and encroached ſo at 
much on the civil government, that Clarendon was 

left abſolutely deſtitute gf authority. At laſt chis 
nobleman was recalled, and Tyrconnel appointed 


lord-lieutenant. This was a ferocious bigot, who 


exerciſed ſuch acts of oppreſſion, and encouraged 
the catholies to ſuch a pitch of inſolence and power, 
that the 5 proteſtants expected another maſ- 
ſacre. any thouſands relinquiſhed their lands 
and effects, and came over to England, where they 
could be ſheltered” from the barbarity of ſuch a 
tyrant; and the merchants of England who traded 


to that kingdom, withdrawing their effects, the 


country was reduced to unſpeakable diſtteſs. 
In England, the king proſecuted his deſign more The king 

gradually. He diſmiſſed four judges, who refuſed gn 
to aſſert his diſpenſing power, and filled their places power. 
with ſuch as promiſed to be more ductile. He re- 

ſolved to put their obedience to immediate proof. 

The coachman of Sir Edward Hales, a new pro- 

ſelyte, was directed to inform againſt him as a po- 

piſn recuſant employed in quality of colonel in the 
ſervice. He was proſecuted ,for the ſum of five 
hundred pounds, and pleaded the king's diſpenſing 

power. The plea was argued with great learning 

and vivacity, before the judges, who gave it as their 
opinion, that the diſpenſing power was a preroga- 

tive inſeparable from the kings of England. Thus 
Q 2 ; 7 all 
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228 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
A. c. 1686. all the fences to the conſtitution were at once thrown 


He favours down. The' king now admitted four popiſh lords 


he catho- | | 
lie into his council, namely, the lords Arundel of War- 


dour, Bellaſis, Dover, and the earl of Tyrconnel. 
The catholic worſhip was publicly performed, and 

the jeſuits erected colleges in different parts of the 
kingdom. Four catholic biſhops, conſecrated in 

the king's chapel, were ſent through the kingdom, 

to exerciſe their epiſcopal functions, under the title 

of apoſtolic vicars. Their paſtoral letters were 
Printed by the king's printer, and diſtributed thro” 

all the different counties. The monks appeared at 
court in the habits of their orders; and a great num- 
ber of prieſts and friars arrived in England. The 
whole adminiſtration- was: managed by catholics. 

The king ſent a circular letter to the biſhops, or- 
dering them to prohibit their inferior clergy from 
preaching on points of controverſy; a practice 
which ſerved only to foment animoſities. But this 
injunction was very little regarded by the proteſ- 

tant divines, who ſeeing their religion in ſuch emi- 

nent danger, _ the errors, abſurdities, and 
cruelty of the catholic communion, with ſuch learn- 
ing, energy, and candour, as operated powerfully . 
on the conviction of the public; and redounded to 
the immortal honour of thoſe virtuous champions, 
the chief of whom were Tillotſon, Stillingfleet, Te- 

niſon, Patrick, and Sherlock. 

Senne The king and his council were ſo diſpleaſed with 
a neu ce- thoſe endeavours, ſo expreſly contrary to the royal 
crchatical mandate, that they were reſolved to eſtabliſh a new 
eccleſiaſtical commiſſion-court that ſhould enforce 
obedience. This was accordingly inſtituted, and 
compoſed of ſecular as well as eccleſiaſtical mem- 
bers, among whom were ſome catholics. The pre- 
Jates were the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the 
biſhops of Durham and Rocheſter ; but the metro- 
politan never took his place. Jeffries, now created 
5 7 a peer 


Y AM E S II. 


A peer and lord-chancellor of England, was one of Ai c. 1686, 


the lay-members : ſuch alſo were the earls of Ro- 
cheſter and Sunderland, They were impowerd to 
exerciſe all forts of eceleſiaſtical juriſdiction ; to cor- 
rect abuſes in the ſpiritual laws, inquire into all of- 
fences, puniſh delinquents by cenſure, excommuni- 
cation, ſuſpenſion, and depoſition; to examine 
ſtatutes, rules, and charters of colleges, and other 
ecclefiaftical communities; and make ſuch correc- 
tions and alterations as they ſhould think proper. 
Doctor Sharp having preached at St. Anne's church 
upon a point of controverſy, the king, in a letter to 
the biſhop of London, deſired he might be ſuſ- 
| -pended. The prelate repreſented, that there was 
no law for ſuſpending a clergyman without a legal 
trial. Sharp himſelf preſented a ſubmiſſive peti- 
tion to the king, of which no notice was v5 WY 
The biſhop of London had propoſed in the houſe 
of lords to examine the king's laſt ſpeech to his 
parliament 3. and was therefore extremely\odious to 
the miniſtry. Being ſummoned hefore the new 
eccleſiaſtical court, he declined their juriſdiction, 
affirming, that as a biſhop he was ſubject to the 
metropolitan alone. His plea was over-ruled ; he 
was ſuſpended from all epiſcopal functions, for 
having diſobeyed the king's order ; and the biſhops 
of Durham, Rocheſter, and Peterborough, were 
veſted with the adminiſtration of his dioceſe, 


This deciſion excited loud clamours among the Endeavour 


people, who were ftill more irritated, when they 
ſaw an army of fifteen thouſand men encamped on 
Hounſlow-heath in time of profound. peace. A 
' miniſter, whoſe name was Johnſon, publiſhed a pa- 
per, addreſſed to the officers and ſoldiers, repre- 
ſenting the guilt, the baſeneſs, and infamy, of 
ſerving as inſtruments to deſtroy the religion and 
conſtitution of their country. The author, being 
tried in the court of king's-bench, for having written 
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A C. 1686. a ſeditious libel, was convicted, fined in fave hun- 


Sus 


ends an 


ambaſſador 


to Rome. 


dred marks, ſer in the pillory, ſcourged from 
Newgate to Tyburn, and ſolemnly degraded : 

nevertheleſs, his performance produced a wondepful 
effect upon the ſoldiery. Miles Prance, the infor - 
mer, was now tried and convicted of perjury: but 
his puniſhment was remitted, in conſideration of 
his having voluntarily retracted his evidence, by 
which three innocent men had loſt their lives: per- 
haps he would not have been ſo gently uſgd, had 
not he profeſſ:d the Roman cathoſie religion. The 
king became every day more and more ambitious 
of making converts. Sunderland ſacrificed his re- 
ligion to his intereſt, though he would not make a 
public abjuration. The earl of Rocheſter conſent- 
ed to a conference with ſome. popiſh prieſts; but 
declared himſelf diſſatisfied with their arguments, 


and refuſed to change. He loſt his office of trea- 


ſurer, which was put in commiſſion; bur he was 
gratified with a conſiderable penſion. The king 
deprived his brother Clarendon of the privy: ha” 
which was. given to lord Arundel. He conde- 
ſcended fo far as fo exhort Kirke to become a pro- 
ſelyre. That ruffian told him he was pre- engaged; 
for he had promiſed to the king of Morocco, that 
ſhould he ever CO his . he would turn 
Mahometan. 

James, to crown all his endeavours f in behalf of 
the catholic communion, - ſent the earl of Caſtle- 
main with a ſplendid embaſſy to the pope, to ac- 
knowledge the king's ſpiritual obedience to his ho- 
lineſs, and reconcile his kingdoms to thg catholic 
religion. This nobleman was received at Rome 
with the moſt mortifying indifference. Innocent 
was at variance with the French king. He looked 
upon James as the partiſan and penſioner of this 
monarch. the dreaded the effects of His frantic 
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zeal, and knew his connections with the jeſuits, &. C. 1686. 
whom Innocent deteſted. Though he granted 
audiences to the ambaſſador, he always pretended 
to be ſeized with a fit of coughing, which inter- 
rupted the earl's ſpeech, and obliged him to retire. 
At length he complained loudly of this contemptu- 
ous treatment, and threatened to return. The Burnt, 
pope, in anſwer to this expoſtulation, adviſed him Rath. 
to travel in the cool of the morning, and repoſe 
himſelf during the heat of the day ; otherwiſe the 
climate of Italy might prove dangerous to his 
health. All that he could obtain was a diſpenſa- 
tion for father Peters, the king's confeſſor, per- 
mitting him to enjoy a biſhopric, which, however, 
he did not obtain. The pope likewiſe ſent over a 
nuncio to London; a compliment which he could 
not decently avoid. 94 85 : 

James, notwithſtanding all diſcouragements, ſtil] A. c. 1687. 
perſiſted in his favourite deſign of converting the 
three kingdoms; and finding himſelf deſerted by 
the church-party, he affected to careſs the preſ- 
byterians. He ſent a declaration to Scotland, Publithes a 
granting full liberty of conſcience to all his ſub- 2 
jets of that kingdom, by virtue of his ſovereign conſcience. 
authority, his royal prerogative, and his abſolute 
power, which all his people were bound to obey, 
without reſerve or reſtriftion. He, by the ſame 
power, annulled all laws enacted againſt Roman 
catholics ; and abrogated all oaths by which non- 
conformiſts were rendered incapable of truſt and 
office. The covenanters were not a little rejoiced, 
to find themſelves delivered all at once from thoſe 
reſtrictions in ſpirituals, of which they had fo long 
complained; and the council thanked the king, 
in the name of the whole nation, for this mark of 
his princely clemency and indulgence. The ſucceſs 
of this meaſure in Scotland, encouraged him to 
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A: C. 1687, practiſe the ſame expedient in England. Accord- 


ture. 


ingly, on the fourth day of April, he publiſned a 
declaration for liberty of conſcience to the ſame 
effect, though he mentioned his abſolute power in 
more moderate terms, and ſaid he did not doubt 
of its meeting with the approbation of the parlia- 
ment. It was ſo agreeable to all the nonconfor- 
miſts, that he received the warmeſt addreſſes of 
thanks from the anabaptiſts, quakers, indepen- 
dents, and preſbyterians. In theſe they extolled 
the regal power, which they had ſo long endeavour- 


ed to abaſe. They triumphed over the churchmen, 


and publiſhed many virulent invectives againſt the 
eſtabliſhed farm of diſcipline. The king fomented 
this difference between two parties, to which he 
was equally averſe. In private converſation, he 
talked of nothing but the injuſtice and oppreſſion 
to which the nonconformiſts had been ſubje&ed by 


the church of England. He purſued this artifice 


ſo far as to give order for a reviſion of the ſuits 


which had been inſtituted in the eccleſiaſtical courts 


againſt the diſſenters. But this animoſity was of 
ſhort duration; they ſoon perceived the king's 
drift, and all their mutual reſentment ſubſided. 
Some of the Engliſh biſhops were ſo abject, as to 
influence their inferior clergy to ſend flattering ad- 
dreſſes upon the declaration. Crew of Durham, 
Barlow of Lincoln, Cartwright of Cheſter, Wood 


of Litchfield and Coyentry, and Watſon of St. 


David's, recommended themſelves by ſuch adula- 
tion. Parker of Oxford cou!d prevail upon one 
miniſter only, to ſubſcribe an addreſs of this na- 


, 


"he king having hitherto ſucceeded even beyond 
his own expectation, reſolved to open a way for the 
Roman catholics into the church and univerſities 
of England. He recommended father Francis, a 
2 A 2 4 4 of PE 5 bene · 


AAS Ih 8 
benedictine monk, to the univerſity of Cambridge, 4. C. 637. 
for the degree of maſter of arts. They perceived 
all the dangerous conſequences of ſuch an admiſ- 
ſion. They preſented a petition, beſeeching the 
king to revoke his mandate. They ſent a deputa- 
tion to London, with a remonſtrance on the ſame 
ſubject. Their petition was diſregarded; their 
deputies were denied a hearing. The vice-chan- 
cellor was ſummoned to appear before the eccle- 
ſiaſtical court. He was deprived of his office; yet 
the univerſity ſtill refuſed to admit Francis, and 
the king thought proper to deſiſt from his purpoſe. 
His attempt upon Oxford he proſecuted with more 
perſeverance. The place of preſident in Magdalen- p,,;....., 
college being vacant, he ſent a mandate in favour Magdalen- 
of one Farmer, a new convert, whoſe character, in Oe“ 
other reſpe&s, lay under imputation. They peti- 
tioned the king that they might be allowed to chuſe 
their own preſident, according to the ſtatutes of 
the college ; or that his majeſty would recommend 
a perſon properly qualified for ſuch an important 
office. As no anſwer was made to this remon- 
ſtrance, the fellows of the college elected Dr. Hough, 
a man of learning, integrity, and reſolution. The 
king was incenſed at their preſumption. The vice- 
preſident and the fellows were cited before the ec- 
cleſiaſtical court, for having diſobeyed the king's 
order. They repreſented, that they were reſtrained 
from chuſing Farmer by their ſtatutes, and the 
nature of the oath they had taken. They proved 
Farmer in every ſhape unqualified for ſuch an 
office. Notwithſtanding their defence, the court 
decreed that the new preſident ſhould be deprived 
of his office; and that the vice-preſident and one 
of the fellows ſhould be ſuſpended. But the king 
being informed of what had appeared to the pre- 
zudice of Farmer's character, ſent another mandate 
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4. C. 1687. in favour of Parker biſhop of Oxford, who was as 
profligate as the other. The fellows refuſed to 
comply with this injunction. The king repaired 
in perſon to Oxford, and the fellows were brought 
into his preſence. He reproached them with their 
inſolence and diſobedience, in the moſt imperious 
terms; and commanded them to chuſe the biſhop 
of Oxford their preſident, without further delay. 
They preſented a petition which he would not re- 
ceive; and Parker was ſti]! rejected. He after- 
wards eſtabliſhed an inferior commiſſion to viſit 
Magdalen-college. The chiefs of this delegation, 
were Cartwright biſhop of Cheſter, and one of the 
judges. They endeavoured to intimidate the fellows 
into compliance- by menaces : but, finding. them 
reſolute, they propoſed an expedient for ſaving the 

. king's honour by means of a declaration, which the 
Ee 4. members of the college were willing to ſubſcribe: 
The king was not ſatisfied with this medium. He 
inſiſted upon their owning their contempt of his 
order, and promiſing they would . comport them- 
ſelves with more reſpect for the future. He de- 
manded that they ſhould acknowledge the juſtice 
and legality of the eccleſiaſtical court, implore his 
forgiveneſs upon their knees, and ſubmit to the 
biſhop of Oxford as their preſident. Thoſe con- 
ditions being rejected by all the fellows, except 
Charnock, and one other; the recuſants were, by 
the ſentence of the commiſſioners, expelled from 
the college, and deprived of their fellowſhips. This 
judgment was affirmed by the eccleſiaſtical court, 
which moreover decreed, that the preſident and the 
fellows ſhould be declared incapable of holding 
eccleſiaſtical benefices. Notwithſtanding this ſen- 
tence, the preſident refuſed to quit his houſe, until 
he was forcibly expelled. Then the college was 
filled with catholics, and Charnock appointed vice- 
preſident, 


This 


7 


X M 8: 1; 


This flagrant invaſion of the laws and religion & C. 2687. 


of the kingdom proved one of the moſt unpopular 
acts of the king's whole reign : but, indeed, by this 
time he had made conſiderable progreſs towards 
abſolute dominion, and had ſome reaſon to think 
che nation in general acquieſced in its ſlavery; for he 
was flattered even in his higheſt pretenſions by the 
clergy, the laity, and all forts of communities; 
among theſe the ſociety of the Temple diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves by a fulſome addreſs, in which they 
declared, that the prerogative being the gift of 
God, no earthly power could diminiſh it; and that 
it neceſſarily remained entire and inſeparably attach- 


ed to his royal perſon. Yet the tory parliament, | 
ſubmiſſive as they were in the beginning, and 


attached to the king by the ties of affection, could 
never be brought to a compliance with his ultimate 
deſigns upon rhe religion and conftirution of their 
country. He had diſpoſed of all the great employ- 
ments to perſons of his own communion. The 
Juſtices of the peace were either catholics, or prote- 
ſtantsdevoted to his will; and they employed all 
their influence in eſtabliſhing the king's diſpenſing 
power. James intended to call a new parliament, 
and began to take meaſures for the election of ſuch 
members as would pay an implicit obedience to his 


235 


commands. He cloſeted individuals, and endea- Endeavours 


voured to convince them of the neceſſity for aboli 


ſh- to influence 
the election 


ing penal laws. He employed arguments, threats, of members 


and promiſes alternately. The ſame methods were 
practiſed by his miniſters, deputy-lieutenants, 
judges, and juſtices, in different parts of the king- 
dom. Writs of Quo Warranto wero iſſued againſt 
ſome refractory corporations, which were obliged 
to ſubmit to his commands; and he himſelf made 
a progreſs through ſeveral counties, in order to 
intimidate and cajole the people. But all his en- 
deavours proved unſucceſsful: he met with nothing 

| bur 


for a new 


arliament, 
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A. C. 1685. but coldneſs, reluctance, and diſaffection; ſo that 


he would not hazard the meeting of a new par- 
liament. 190 Wa | 
The pope's The pope had, in the preceding year, confer- 
huncio . red the dignity of nuncio upon Ferdinand Dada, 
public entry Who had reſided privately in England, and attend- 
mo ed the king's perſon ever ſince his acceſſion to the 
; throne. Now James reſolved to pull off the 
maſque, and produce him in public to his people; 
though, by the laws of England, no perſon could 
aſſume the character of pope's nuncio, without in- 
curring the penalty of high treaſon. On the third 
day of July, this prieſt made his public entry into 
Windſor, in his pontificals, preceded by the croſs, 
and attended by, a great number of monks, in the 
7 habits of their reſpe&ive orders. The duke of 
_ Somerſet being lord of the bed-chamber in waiting, 
Rapi refuſed to conduet the nuncio to an audience, al 
ledging that he could not obey the king's order 
without tranſgreſſing the law. The duke of 
Grafton was not ſo ſcrupulous; and Somerfet loſt 
his office, together with a regiment of dragoons, 
which he had for ſome time commanded. All 
theſe unpopular meaſures of the king are ſaid to 
have been ſuggeſted by the queen, and father 
Edward Peters his confeſſor, a ſhallow bigot, who 
was publicly admitted as a member to the council- 
board, contrary to the advice of all the leading 

men among the catholics * 


AE. 1688, James knowing how popular the prince of 


me . . 
xr the Orange was among the diſſenters in England; and 


prince of that the nation in general revered the princeſs as 
Orange with 


reſpect to Preſumprive heir of the crown, reſolved to procure, 


the repeal ; | . k g 
— if poſſible, his concurrence in repealing the penal 


laws: laws, believing this would diſpoſe the parliament 


* In the courſe of this year, the friends, and deſpiſed by all the world, 
duke of Buckingham, ' deſerted by his died in great want and obſcurity. 
| 0 


I. 


to a compliance with his will, in confirming the 4. © 687. 


declaration. In order to ſound the prince, he em- 


ployed one Stuart, who was acquainted with Fagel 


the penſionary, to aſſure this counſellor, in a letter, 


that the intereſt of England, as well as of the 


prince, required the abolition of the teſt and penal 
laws. As Fagel made no reply to this addreſs, 
Stuart renewed the attack in a ſecond and third 
letter; till at length, tired by the penſionary's 
ſilence, he gave him to underſtand, that the kin 
had employed him to write, and deſired to know 
the ſentiments of the prince on this ſubject. Then 
Fagel, by direction of the prince, wrote an anſwer, 
which was publiſhed, He ſaid the prince and prin- 
ceſs would willingly agree to indulge the catholics 
with liberty. of conſcience ; and ardently wiſhed 
that the proteſtant diſſenters were allowed the free 
exerciſe of their religion: but they would never 
conſent to the abolition of the teſt and penal laws, 
which were enacted to exclude the catholics from 
parliament, and public employments, that they 
might never be in a condition to overturn the pro- 
teſtknt religion. 5 | 
T heir opinion was ſupported by very clear and 
convincing reaſons, which, while they irritated the 
king againſt his ſon-in-law, ſerved to confirm great 
part of the nation in the reſolution which they had 


lately taken to oppoſe the arbitrary deſigns of the 
miniſtry, They began to perceive that the king- 


dom would infallibly be reduced to ſlavery, and the 
proteſtant religion extinguiſhed, unleſs they ſhould 
engage in ſome ſpeedy and effectual meaſures for 
their own. preſervation, They turned their eyes 
upon the prince of Orange; and ſome were in- 
clined to wait patiently, until the princeſs ſhould 
ſucceed to the throne by the courſe of nature: but 
they baniſhed thoſe forbearing maxims, when a 

pro- 
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A. C. 1688. 


N 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
proclamation was publiſhed, declaring the queen's 


The queen's pregnancy, and ordaining a day of thankſgiving 


pregnancy. 


for the occaſion. Theſe tidings filled the catholics 
with exceſſive joy, and the reſt of the nation with 
the moſt diſmal preſages. The jeſuits were bold 
enough to propheſy that the queen would bring 
forth a ſon. They pretended her conception was 
the miraculous effect of vows-made by her and her 


mother to the bleſſed Virgin, and our lady of 
Loretto. Addreſſes of congratulation were imme- 


diately wafted to the king from all corners of the 


iſland, as if the whole nation had thought the birth 


of a prince would be a public bleſſing. But theſe 


addreſſes were procured by the emiſſaries of the 


miniſtry. All the proteſtants in the kingdom were 


alarmed, as at the eve of a terrible calamity. A 


great number fondly believed that the queen's 


The king's 


diſguſt to 


the Dutch. 


pregnancy was counterfeit. She had been for 
ſome years in an ill ſtate of health; and this cir- 
cumſtance, conſidered through the medium of 


paſſion, ſuggeſted the belief of an impoſture. Before 


James aſcended the throne, this lady had been 
pregnant, and at that time her enemies circulated 
a report of the ſame nature; but, as the infant 
proved a female, they took no ſtep to confirm or 
extend the fuſpicion. 

The king was ſo elevated with this proſpect of 
male-iſſue, that he ſeemed to ſet the prince of 
Orange at defiance. He diſclaimed the correſpon- 


| dence between Stuart and F agel : he countenanced 


the Algerines, who were at war with the Dutch : he 
recalled the ſix Britiſh regiments that were in the 
ſervice of the States-general : he augmented his 
navy, and feemed to wait for nothing but a pretence 
to declare war againſt Holland. The States, in 


D - o 
aniwer to his demand, reprelented, that, by treaties, 


ney were not obliged to part with the regiments, 


except 


7 


1 


| I AM E 8 f. T 


except when he ſhould be at war with ſome foreign 4. c. 1688. 
power, or in caſe of an actual rebellion in his domi- 
nions. He renewed his demand; they pleaded 


the letter of the treaty; at length he publiſhed a 
proclamation, recalling all his fubjects that were in 
the ſervice of the States-general. The prince of 
Orange offered paſſports to ſuch Engliſh or Scottifh 
officers as deſired to quit the ſervice; and, by this 


expedient, purged the troops of thoſe individuals in 


whoſe attachment and fidelity he could not con- 
fide. | ET 

James, in order to demonſtrate the conſtancy of 
his councils, and his contempt for the malcontents 
of the kingdom, publiſhed another declaration, 
oranting liberty of conſcience, and aboliſhing the 
penal laws. At the ſame time the biſhops were 
enjoined, by an order of council, to cauſe this de- 
claration to be read in all the churches of their dif- 


ferent dioceſes. This ſcheme was calculated to 


mortify the church of England, againſt which he 


was remarkably irritated, and to enſnare the biſnops 


into the guilt of diſobedience, unleſs they would 
become the inſtruments of his deſigns againſt the 
proteſtant religion. Loyd biſhop of Sr. Aſaph, 
Ken of Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake of 
Chicheſter, White of Peterborough, and Trelawny 
of Briſtol, being then in London, no ſooner re- 
ceived theſe orders, then they haſtened to Lambeth, 
to conſult with Sancroft archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
There they deliberated upon the ſubject; and agreed 
in opinion, that they could nor obey the king's 
command, without betraying their conſciences, and 


their duty to God and their country. They there- Seen 

fore drew up and ſigned a petition to the king, re- rider pre- 
| Preſenting their unwillingneſs to be concerned in: 
publiſhing the declaration. They proteſted their King. 


reluctance did not proceed from any ſpirit of oppo- 
| ſition 
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4. O. 1688. ſition to his majeſty's will; nor to a defect of ten- 


derneſs for the nonconformiſts; but ſolely froni 


the nature of the declaration itſelf, founded on 4 
diſpenſing power, which the parliament, on ſeveral 
occaſions, had declared illegal. They ſaid . they 


could not be concerned in publiſhing it, with any 
regard to prudence, honqur, and conſcience ;_ and 


therefore they earneſtly and reſpectfully beſought - 

his majeſty to excuſe them from obeying the order 
On of May, they | 

went in a body to the palace, without having com- 


of council. On the eighteenth day 


municated their deſign to any perſon whatever, and 


preſented this petition to the king, who received 
and read it wich marks of ſurpriſe and diſpleaſure. 


He ſaid he did not look for ſuch an addreſs. ſtom 


the Engliſh church, particularly from ſome,among 
them; that they ſhould hear from him, , ſhould he 


change his opinion; if not, he expected they would 


obey his order. _ They anſwered, that they were re- 


ſigned to the will of heaven; and . 
He reſolved to proſecute thoſe prelates in the 


moſt rigorous manner. The king's meaſures were 
now become ſo odious to the people, that although 
the biſhops of Durham and Rocheſter, who were 
members of the eccleſiaſtical court, ordered the de- 
Claration to be read in the churches of their dioceſes, 
the audience would not ſtay to hear them; and one 
miniſter told his congregation, that, though he had 
poſitive orders to read the declaration, they had 


hone to hear it; a hint ih conſequence of which 


they evacuated the church, and then he recited it in 
private. The petitioning biſhops being brought 


before the council, were aſked if they owned the 


petition ; and the archbiſhop acknowledged it was 
written by his own hand. Then the chancellor 
demanded if they would give bail to appear in the 
court of king's-bench, and anſwer the charge op 
0 ſhoul 
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ſhould be brought againſt them, of endeavouring &. C. 1683. 
to diminiſh the king 8 authority, and interrupt the 
peace of the nation. They refuſed to appeap in 
that court, alledging their privilege in quality of 
peers, which they were obliged to maintain, as well 
as the intereſt of the church, according to the oath 
they had taken to oppoſe all innovation in church 
and ſtate. The chancellor threatened to commit 
them to the Tower, unleſs they would immediately 
retract their aſſertions and withdraw the petition. 
They faid they were ready to go whereſoever the 
king ſhould pleafe to ſend them: they hoped the 
King of kings would be their protector and their 
judge: they were not afraid of man; and, as they 
had done nothing contrary to law, no menaces 
could ſhake their reſolution. An order was imme- In, _ 
diately expedited for their commitment; and the committed 
attorney- general was commanded to proſecute them Toner 
for having written and publiſhed a ſeditious libel ' 
againſt his majeſty's government. The king re- 
ſolved they ſhould be conveyed to the Tower by 
water, as the whole city was in commotion. The 
people were no ſooner informed of their deſtina- 
tion, than they ran to the ſide of the river, which 
was lined with an incredible multitude. As the 
reverend priſoners paſſed, the populace fell upon 
their knees, and great numbers ran into the water, 
craving their bleſſing, calling upon heaven to pro- 
tect them, and exhorting them to ſuffer nobly for 
their religion. The deportment of the biſhops 
was modeſt, humble, and reſigned. They con- 
jured: the people to fear God, honour the king, and > 
maintain their loyalty. A vaſt crowd was aſſem- 
bled at the Tower, where they were received in 
the ſame manner. The very foldiers by whom ” 
they were guarded, affected by the ſpectacle, kneel- 
ed before them, imploring their benediction and 
IVM B. LXXVI. R for- 
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ARC. 1633. forgiveneſs. The prelates went immediately to 
the Tower-chapel, to thank heaven for thoſe afflic- 
tions, which, for the fake of religion, they were 

thaught worthy to endure. 1 291619 9900010 
Birth of the On the tenth day of June, the queen- —. ſud- 
proce dently ſeized with, ber eee delivered of a 
ſon, who, was baptized by the name of James, and 
declared prince of, Wales. Allet ,catholigs and 
friends of James were tranſported with, theꝗ moſt 
extravagant jay 391 birth of; this childgvhile 
great part o the mation conſoled themſelves, with 
the notion that it/was altogether ſuppoſititious. 
They carefully collected a Variety, of circumſtances, 
upon which, this, conjecture Mas founded; and, 
though they wert anconſiftent, contradictory, and 
inconcluſive, the inference waß ſo agreeable! to the 
views. aachen of the people, that it made an 
impreſſion Which, in all probability, will never be 
rata effaced , Certain it is, the pride and 
haughty diſpoſition of, James, ande his queen, hin- 
dered them from taking ſuch precautions as would 
have preyented, or effectually diſproved this ca- 
lumny. Great rejoicings were made through the 
whole kingdom, and another ſet of addreſſes pre 
ſented, ſome of them replete ieh the moſt. extra. 

c vagant adulati ang Det. 2 (I 2 

22 Mean While the ſeven biſhops were end aded to 
«ccuittes, bail, and the twenty-ninth day of June was fixed 
for their trial. They were attended to Weſtmin. 


; $ Doctor Burnet, who ſeems to have Wan ng child at all in the room; 
been at uncommon pains t to eſtabliſh ;Þftbly, that the queen. actually bore 
this bel: ef, and to have conſulted or a chi „ but it died that ſame day; 


the whig nurſes in England upon the fixthi „that the ſüppoſttitious child 
ſubject, (firſt, pretends: to demonſtrate; bad a. the fits; feventhly, that it 
that the gucen was not with chile; 3 had the. fte, of dn it died at Rich- 
ſecondly, that ſhe was with child, but mond : therefore the chevalier De St. 
AE miſcarried ; thirdly, chat a child was Gcbrge muſt be the fruit of four dif- 
i: brought into the queen's aparment in ferent I pt 
| : a warming pan; fourthly, that Saar 
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R by nine and twenty peers, a great n timber A. C. 1688. 
of gentlemen; afid an immeènſeè croud of people. 

This cauſe was looked upon as a erifis chat would 
produce either national flavery or freedom; and 
oy therefore it was heard with the moſt eager atren- 
tion. Thie diſpute was learnedly managed by the 
0 lawyers on both fides. Halleway and Powel, two 
of the) judges, declared themſelves in favour of the 
ed The e ry withdrew into a chamber, 
MN - they pa Med'the'whole/fiight ; but next morn- 
e ey returned to the burt, and pronounced the 
biops „ not gullty. “ Weſtiminſter Rall inſtantly 
rung Wich loud Aacciamationò, which were commu- 
nicated through the whole extent! of Weltminſter 
and London. They even reached the camp at 
Hounſlow, While the' king was at dinner in lord 
Feverſnam' s tent: This? nobleman” went out to 
| learn the noiſe ofothoſè ſhouts; and, wheti he re- 
| turned, he told the king it was nothing but tlie joy 
f expreſſed by the ſoldiers at the” aequittal of the 
biſfops- 5 Call you that nothing E (ſaid the king) 
but ſo much 'the/worſe for them. He forth- 

with returned toe Whitehall; and*publiſhed"a' pro- 

clamation, forbidcling the populace to aſſemble in 
he ſtreets: but, notwithſtanding this prohibition, 

the whole city was lighted up by bonfires and illu- 

minations. The ſame e$oietigi Gere made in all 
the rinciþaltowhs of England; to the unſpeakable 
mortification of James, Who threatened to deliver 

up the biſhops to the eccleſiaſtical eourt; and, as a 

mark of his jg Apen Halloway and 
Fopel of their offices. 

This unhappy prince; perceiving the diſpoſition Teens 
of his people was very unfavourable to his deſigns, and navy 
determined to force them into a compliance with mh. 
his will, provided he could depend upon the attach- fures. 
ment of the army. He thought if one regiment 
oF Yo. | R 2 would 
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A, C. 2688. would promiſe implicit obedience, their example 2 
would be followed by the reſt of the forces. In 
this hope, he ordered one of the regiments to be 
drawn up in his preſence; and the major, by his 

command, deſired all thoſe that would not contri- 
bute to the repeal of the teſt and penal laws, to lay 
down their muſquets. He was, equally ſurpriſed 
and chagrined to, ſee the whole battalion ground 
their arms, except two officers, and a very few ſol- 
diers, who were Roman catholics. After ſome 
pauſe, he commanded them to take up their arms, 
telling them, that for the future he would not do 
them the honour to aſk their advice. His next 
ſcheme was to diſmiſs the greater part of the pro- 
teſtant officers and ſoldiers, and fill their places 
with catholics. He began by new- modelling the 
regiment commanded by his own natural ſon the 
duke of Berwick. Five Iriſh ſoldiers were enliſted 
in every company. The national prejudice againſt 
the natives of that kingdom had been very keen 
ſince the maſſacre of the proteſtants; and now it 
was inflamed by the fears of popery, aggravated in 
ballads and pamphlets, which had a wonderful 
effect upon the common people, Beaumont the 
Heutenant-colonel of the regiment, and ſeveral. 
captains, refuſed to admit Iriſh recruits. They 
were immediately tried for mutiny by a council of 
war, and diſmiſſed from the ſervice. The navy 
was not more complying than the army. Admiral 
Strickland having ordered mals to be celebrated-on 
board of his ſhip, ſuch a tumulr enſued among the 
failors, that he could hardly hinder them trom 

L throwing the prieſts into the ſea. 

3 ++ e king's obſtinacy and perſeverance ſeemed 
to increaſe in proportion to the people's oppoſition. 
His queen and his prieſts continually ſtimulated 
him with! intreaties and exhortations to proceed in 


the 


FARMERS" . 
the execution of his project; and he was encou- 4: C. 1688. 
raged by the ſervile ſubmiſſions of ſome proteſtant 
divines. The biſhgps of Durham, Rocheſter, and Servile adu- 
Cheſter, ſtill approved of all his meaſures. The — 
clergy of Cheſhire preſented an abject addreſs, con 5 
demning the conduct of the ſeven prelates who had 
ſcrupled to publiſh the declaration. The biſhop 
of Durham ſuſpended thirty miniſters of his Foces 
who reſuſed to read it; and the 'inhabitants of 
Carliſle declared they would concur with his majeſty 
in repealing the teſt and penal laws. James, far 
from altering his conduct, iſſued orders for pro- 
ſecuting all thoſe clergymen who had forbore to 
read his declaration. He ſent a mandate to his new 
fellows of Magdalen-college at Oxford, to elect 
for their preſident one Gifford, a doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, whom he likewiſe nominated to the ſee of 
Oxford, in the room of Parker, lately deceaſed. 
Sprat biſhop of Rocheſter, and member of the 
eccleſiaſtical court, ſeeing the king proceeding with 
ſuch a career in the road to ruin, reſolved” ro con- 
ſult his own ſafety in time, and withdrew himſelf 
from the commiſſion, on pretence that his conſci- 
ence would not permit him to proſecute thoſe who 
had refuſed to read the declaration. K 
Every individual, whether whig or tory, who view: of 
knew the value of liberty, and was attached to the ** prince 
_ eſtabliſhed religion, now plainly ſaw, that without has 
an immediate and vigorous oppoſition to the mea- 
lures of the king, the nation would be reduced 
to the moſt abject ſtate of ſpiritual and temporal 
ſubjection. The principal perſons of both parties 
began to reflect with remorſe upon the mutual ani- 
moſity which had weakened the common intereſt : ; 
they perceived the neceſſity of having recourſe to 
foreign aid : and they looked upon the prince of 
Orange as their natural ally and protector. As a 
2: previous 
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246 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
a. e. bs. previous ſtep towards an application to this auxili- 
ary, they ſaw it would be neceffary to compromiſe 
all their domeſtic diſputes. , ' Some moderate men 
of each faction exerted their endeavours for this 
' purpoſe. Their efforts were crowned with ſucceſs. 
The whigs and tories, united by the common ties 
of religion and liberty, agreed in private to lay 
aſide all contention, and join heartily in oppoing 10 
the arbitrary defigns of their miſguided ſovereign. 
The prince of Orange was no ſtranger to the mur- 
murs of the Englifh He had ſent over Dykvelt 
as an envoy, on Pretence of remonſtrating to James 
on his conduct. But he had given him ſecret in- 
ſtructions to treat with the chiefs of the malcon- 


tents. | This agent executed his commiſſion with | 
equal ſecrecy and ſucceſs. He aſſuted the church- 
party of the princes particular favour and regard. 
He exhorted the diſſenters to beware 4 king's . 
careſſes, which could not poſſibly e Incere; and 
hope for a toleration from a proteſtant parliament, 
They were ſatisfied by the ſolidity of his arguments, 
and profeſſed the moſt perfect attachment to the 
ſtadrholder, in whom all their hopes were centered. 
The proteſtant princes of the empire had formed a 
ſeparate league at Magdeburg, for the defence of 
their religion; and ſome towns in Holland, Which 
- had been influenced' by French councils, being 
alarmed and incenſed at the perſecution of the 
huguenots in France, dropped all their connections 
with the court of Lewis, and repoſed an intire con 
fidence in the ſtadtholder. By this acceſſion of in- 
fluence, he was enabled to form a league at Augſ- 
burg, in which all the princes of the empire united 
againſt the ambitious deſigns of the French mo- 
narch. Spain, Holland, and Savoy, acceded to 
this alliance. N 0 


While 
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While James, ſat upon. the hi ngliſh. throne, the A. c. 1688, 
prince ſaw no PIP pect o of eng „this kingdom, His corre - 
in the general d 5 fe of the 
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went ov r to the Hagu under t e retext of 0 
ing to Spa er ae 15 405 


ſon to he 8 0 Dab. ——1 70 DNL, vo es to ; 
Holland, i 1 Sof, his. own, by a gs not 
only . 1985 2 great number of noblemen 
and perſons of diſtin ion, 0 0 5 e 
ſums of money to the Fa of Orange. Zuyleſ 
tein, whom tt prince bad ſent over to England 
with ep of congratulation on the birth 
of the prince of 599995 carried 955600 formal in- 
vitation from the Engl nobilit he biſhop of 
London, the duke = pom ":itg the Marquis of 
Hallifax, the earls. of Dorſet, ENT Notting- 
ham, and Danby, the lords de Delame re, 
Paulet, Eland ; mAb gen tlemen of intereſt, and 
a 838 3 of e ne joined in the 
. to abſt 
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_— ro 100 his FOTOS with their flres 
and fortunes. e ear} of Shrewſbury, a very po- 
pular nN who had renounced the Romiſh 
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A.C 1688. religion i in which he was educated, and reſigned 
his regiment, mortgaged his eſtate for forty thou- 
ſand pounds, which he offered, together with his 
own perſonal ſervice, to the. prince of Orange. 
Lord Wharton, though overwhelmed with age and 
infirmities, viſited the prince.on the fame errand. 
Lord Mordaunt, reſided at the 2 and pro- 
moted the enterpriſe with all his Even 
Sunderland, the favourite miniſter I James, i is ſaid 
to have correſponded with the prince, and N 
ed his infatuated maſter. 5 

Preparation So many concurring motives could not fail to 

pedition. influence the conduct of the prince, who undertook 
the expedition, and began to make preparations 
for it with equal prudence. and diſpatch. The 
competition between prince Clement of Bavaria, 
and the cardinal of Furſtenberg, for the arch- 
biſhopric of Cologne, furniſhed the, States- general 
with a pretence for. aſſembling an army in the 
neighbourhood of Nimeguen. The prince mana- 
ged his intrigues in ſuch a manner, that three of 
four members devoted to his intereſt, were intruſt. 
ed with the direction of the affairs then in agita- 
tion. Orders were given to prepare a formidable 
fleet, and augment the army, as a war with France 
ſeemed inevitable. The prince had an interview 
at Minden in Weſtphalia with the electors of 
Saxony and Brandenburg, the princes of Lunen- 


burg, and the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel. O 


them he communicated his ſcheme, which was of 
ſuch conſequence to the general intereſt of religion 
and liberty; and they engaged to defend Holland 
from the attacks of France, during the prince's 
expedition to England. A fleet of fifty large ſhips 
of war was equipped, with as many veſſels as would 
ſerve for the tranſportation of twelve thouſand land- 
forces. Theſe were treighted on different pre- 

: tences 
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tences by the merchants of Amſterdam, Rotterdam, 4. ©. 1688" 

and other maritime places: they were diſtributed 
among different ports, where the troops were or- 
dered to embark, and the rendezvous were fixed in 
the road of Gorke, where the navy waited for their 
junction. The prince's correſpondents in Eng- 
land agreed to diſperſe themſelves into different 
parts of the country, on the firſt news of his land- 
ing, in order to excite inſurrections againſt the go- 
vernment, and raiſe troops for his ſervice; and he 
never doubted of being immmediately joined by 
ſuch a number, as would enable him to make 
head againſt the king's army. 

Notwithſtanding all his ſecrecy and diſcretion, Jomes: 5s 
the French and Engliſh miniſters at the Hague took larmed. 
the alarm at thoſe preparations, and communicated 
their ſuſpicions to James, who thought they had 
refined too much in their conjectures. He per- 
ſuaded himſelf that the intelligence his envoy pre- 
tended to have received, was no other than a ru- 
mour ſpread by his enemies, to divert him from the 
proſecution of his deſigns. Nevertheleſs, he thought 
proper to flatter his people with the promiſe of a 
new parliament, and gave orders to the chancellor 
to iſſue writs for elections, on the fifth day of Sep- 
tember: but, as theſe writs were not expedited, 
in all probability he had no other deſign but that | 
of amuſing his ſubjects. At this period, Bonre- He rejeas 
pos arrived as ambaſſador from France, with offers tee 


aſſiſtance of 


from Lewis, to aſſiſt the king with a fleet and the French 
army of thirty thouſand men againſt all invaders: Es. 

but this was declined by the advice of Sunderland. 

He repreſented to' James, that by introducing 
French forces into the kingdom, on the eve of a 
new parliament, he would entirely loſe the hearts 
of all his ſubjects; and run the riſk of ſeeing his 
kingdom conquered by his auxiliaries. It was ; ſup- 
| poſed, 
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A, C. i658. poſed, however, that by, means. of this miniſter, a 
confided! between the kings * 
France and Engla Mean while, James order- . 
ed his ambaſſador in Holland to preſent a memo - 
rial to the States, deſiring to know the deſtination, 
of their extraordinary armament... He received; an 
anſwer, importing, that they only, imitated the e * | 
ample of the king of England, who, 56 lately 
equipped a powerful fleet, and aſſembled a nu- 
merous army, without explaining his intentions 3 
and they, in their turn, deſired to know the nature 
of the alliance which, he had concluded with the 
French monarch. This anſwer in ſome meaſure 
awaked the ſuſpicion of James, Who ordered the : 
towns. of Portſmouth, and Hull, the two keys 
of England, to be put in a Poſture of defence, and 
beſtowed the governments of thoſe places upon 
two Roman catholics: but he. took no further pre- 
cautions againſt the impending danger, and, could. 
not believe "of e of 1 1 
deſcent. 4 


the. au * WhO He on 1 ORE. 
without, orders, ſent directions to the count 
| D'Avaux, 5955 envoy at the Hague, to declare, in ; 
a memorial to the ſtates, that the intimate friend- 
ſhip. and alliance ſubſiſting between the kings of 
France and England would oblige his maſter, not 
only to aſſiſt the Engliſh monarch, ſhould he be 
attacked, but alſo to look upon the firſt, at. of hoſ- 
tility againſt England, as a, manifeſt violation of 
the peace, and à formal deſign to break with 
France. The States returned an ambiguous an- 
ſwer, and demanded of the Engliſh ambaſſador an 
explanation of the laſt alliance between France and 
ngland. They made the ſame demand of the 
a, miniſtry, by the mouth of Van Citters their 


envoy 


ſum 


vice 


rous army into the e 
the dauphin; and Ph 


e 
envoy at London. N James, with the concurrence 4. C. 683. 
of his council, diſowned the memorial of D'Avaux; 
and Skelton © being immediately recalled from 
France, was committed to the Tower for his pre- 


ton. Sunderland ſtill argued, that the be- 
ch a connection with Lewis would ruin 
n the opinion of his'fubje&s. This ad- 
fome writers impute to treachery. On the 
twenty-firſt day of September, the king iſſued a 
roclamation, declaring his deſigh Was to procure 
an entire liberty of conſcience to all his ſubjects; 
to maintain the Engliſh church, by confirming 
the acts of uniformity, without any other altera- 
tion than that of fepealing the penal laws enacted 
againſt thoſe who were not promoted to eccleſia- 
ſtical benefices. He likewiſe expreſſed his readi- 
neſs to conſent to 4 law that ſhould exclude Roman 
, catholics' from ſeats in the houſe of commons, 
This proclamation, which was not only ambiguous, 
but alfo ſelf-contradictory, made no favourable im- 
preſſion upon the people, who expected redreſs of 
their grievances from the prince of Orange alone. 
The King of France had by this time ſent a nume- 
Ipire, under the command of 
ipſhurg was inveſted. Baril- 
lon, the French envoy at London, adviſed the 
king of England to deſire his maſter to abandon 
the ſiege, and ſend His forces to the frontiers of 
Holland; a motion that in all likelihood would pre- 
vent the expedition againſt England; but this ad- 
e vice was not taken. Sunderland ſtill objected the 
jealouſy of the ſubjects, as the friends of the prince 
of Orange had circulated a report, that the Dutch 
armament was deſtined to 
landing in England. 
James being now convinced 
fign, ordered the navy to be manned and prepared 


5 f. 
the King 


prevent the French from 


of the prince's de- 
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A. C. 2688. for ſea; ſet on foot new levies, and ſent for ſome 


He ſolicits 
the advice 
of the 
biſhops, 


regiments from Ireland; appointed the earl of 
Feverſham general of his land-forces, and con- 
ferred the command of the navy upon the earl of 
Dartmouth. He directed the marquis of Albe- 
ville his miniſter at the Hague, to affure the States, 
that there was no private treaty ſubſiſting between 
him and the French monarch ; and to declare his 
readineſs to concur with them in taking meaſures 
for maintaining the peace of Nimeguen. They 


paid no regard to this memorial. On the contrary, 


the penſionary frankly owned to the marquis, that 
the prince of Orange, 'in conſequence of an invita- 
tion from the Engliſh nobility, was reſolved o aſſiſt 
them in re-eſtabliſhing the ancient conſtitution, 
which the king had entirely altered ſince his ac- 


ceſſion. When the miniſter communicated this 
information to the king, adding, that the Hague 


was filled with Engliſh ſubjects, waiting to embark 
in the prince's expedition, he and his whole coun- 
cil were overwhelmed with conſternation : they no 
longer doubted that the invader would be ſupport- 


ed by the majority of the kingdom; and being in- 


capable of diſtinguiſhing between their friends and 
enemies, they knew nor whom to truſt. In this 
emergency, James aſſembled the biſhops of Win- 
cheſter, Cheſter, Rocheſter, Peterborough, Ely, 
Bath and Wells, and deſired their advice and al- 
fiſtance. They obtained leave to go and conſult 
with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was in- 
difpoſed ; and promiſed to deliver their ſentiments 
in writing. Mean while the king publiſhed a pro- 
clamation, informing the ſubjects of a purpoſed 
invaſion ; exhorting them to lay aſide their animo- 
ſities, and join with him againſt the common ene- 
my, whoſe intention was to enſlave them; aſſuring 
them he would venture his life once more in their 


de- 


JA M E S M 


defence; and giving them to underſtand, chat he 4. e. 


could not conveniently aſſemble the new parlia- 
ment, until this ſtorm ſhould be overblown. .. In 
order to conciliate the affection of his people, he 
ordered the biſhop of London to -be re-eſtabliſhed 
in his epiſcopal functions: he appointed a new 
mayor for the city of London; becauſe Eyles the 
anabaptiſt was not agreeable to the citizens who 
were members of the Engliſh church. He aſſured 
the magiſtrates that he would reſtore their ancient 
charter; and he publiſhed a general amneſty, with 
ſome exceptions, - : | TY YL. TE 


On the third day of October, the archbiſhop of He take 


Canterbury, accompanied by eight prelates whom 


James had conſulted, was admitted to an audience tisfaQtcn of 
at Whitehall, and preſented the king with the re- e. 


ſult of their deliberation, in ten articles of advice. 
They counſelled his majeſty to put the government 
of the different counties into the hands of perſons 
diſtinguiſned by their birth, and qualified by the 
laws of the land: To aboliſh the eccleſiaſtical 
court: To recal all the diſpenſations, by virtue of 
which diſqualified perſons had been admitted into 
civil and eccleſiaſtical employments : To revoke 
all the licences by which catholics were permitted 
to open public ſchools : To deſiſt from all preten- 
ſion to a diſpenſing power, or refer it entirely to the 
deciſion of parliament : To forbid the four apoſt 
lic vicars to continue invading the eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction, which belonged to the biſhops of the 
Engliſh church : To fill up the vacant biſhoprics 
and benefices with men of learning and piety : To 
reſtore the charters which had been taken from cor- 
porations : To afſemble a free parliament ; and 
allow the biſhops to offer ſuch reaſons as might in- 
duce him to be reconciled to the Engliſh church, 
in which he had been born and educated, / Though 
| theſe 


J 
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4.C. :68. theſe advices muſt have been very unpalatable to 
the king, as containing ſevere reproaches upon his 
paſt government, he affected to take them in good 
part, and even complied with them in ſeveral arti- 

1 | cles. He ſup pores the eccleſiaſtical court: re-. 


ſtored the old charter to the city of Londoio The 
lieutenants of the counties:were enjoined" 'toCQ&orret 
all abuſes which had injuted'the-corporations.'” The 
biſhop of Wincheſter; as viſitor of Magdalen-col- 
lege at Oxford, was authorized to re-eſtabliſh! it in 
poſſeſſion of all its rights and privileges. All cor- 
porations were reſtored to the enjoyment of their 
— | antient immunities. Several governors were chang- 
ed: catholic juſtices and magiſtrates were deptived 
/ of their offices, which the king now beſtowed upon 
proteſtants; ſo that in a few days the great Work, 
in which the king had laboured ſo aſſiduouſly, was 

entirely undone. 'Theſe/haſty ſteps towards a re. 

formation, though ſuppoſed to be the effect of fear, 
began to make ſome impreſſion upon the minds of 
the people, when he received” intelligence that the 
Dutch fleet was diſperſed" and diſabled by à tem- 

peſt. He forthwith recalled the biſhop of Win- 

cheſter from Oxford, after that prelate had ſum- 
moned the fellows of Magdalen- college; and 
ſeemed inclined to retract all the ſteps he had taken 

for the ſatisfaction of his ſubjects: yet, hearing the 
news he had received was falſe, he commanded the 
0 | biſhop to proceed, and the fellows of the college 
were re-eſtabliſhed ; but, by his conduct in this 
affair, he brought his fincerity into queſtion. 

Proves the As he dreaded the violence of the _— he 
un ordered all the Romiſh chapels in London and 
Weſtminſter to be ſhut up; and the prieſts of that 
communion, foreſecing the approaehing ſtorm, be. 
gan to diſappear. A dody of troops from Ireland 
landed at Cheſter, and three thouſand. men from 
8 Scotland 


J A M E 8 II. -- Abs 
es Wot at Carbs: Orders were iſſued to A. C. 1688, 
Taiſe ten new. regiments arm the militia; and 
{ 3 as pu Sled, commanding. the 
118 _Iabjeas to remove their cattle to the diſtance of 
twenty miles from the place where the deſcent 
(ſhould, be made „ A; writing being publiſhed in 
Holland, inſiguating that the birth of the prince 
5 of Wales Was an impoſture, the king aſſembled a 
council extraordinary, to, which he invited the 
"0008 Homngery with all the lords ſpirirual and tem- 
poral then in London, the the lord mayor and alder- 
men, and the Juden, He told them his enemies 
had pretended to doubt the birth of the prince of | 
Wales; and chere tore he had taken this opportu- * 
, to examine tlie affair in their preſence, that je 
might clear himiſelf from all ſuſpicion. of having 
F bite ſuch a yile impoſture. Forty witneſſes 
were produced; and, as far as the nature of the 
3 dae would permit, aſcertained. the queen's, deli- 
very, to the ſatisfaction of every unprejudiced 
heller bur great part of the nation were incapa- 
ble of conviction and this proof ſerved only to 
rivit their luſpicion, or confirm their notions of 
the impoſture. The depoſitions were recorded in 
. chancery, printed, publiſhed, and diſperſed through 
the kingdom. Many people concluded that there 
muſt have been Aare ene very weak and defec- 
tive in à cauſe that required ſuch, extraordinary 
»fanpon: not conſidering that their own prejudices 
had obliged the king to have recourſe to ſuch an 
_ extraordinary inveſtigation; - In, October the earl 
of Sunderland was dilmiſſed from his two employ- 
ments of ſecretary of ſtate and preſident of the 
dogg He was diſagreeable to the king's catho- 
lie. counſellors; and ſuſpected, nay even openly 
aceuſed, of correſponding, with the enemy: in the 
ſequel he publiſhed an apology for h his conduct. 
During 
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A. C. 1688. 
Manifeſto 
publiſhed 
by the 
prince of 
Orange, 


fruit tels ge * 


H1S£ORY,on ENGLAND. 


Pe 


Ppring ede glactions, e 5 ce of Ora 
foe e the prince of Orange 


Was ay Ving up a. . manifeſto, explain 
ing 6 . * gf ich e actuated, and the 

rport. of. 12 ecltion. He enumerated the 
Gee bf the 98707 ech be ADR * . the 
n ma or, pro- 
bin ther u ual F Petition and re- 


curing r 
Nice 8 515 nentioned the circumſtance vof the 


ofed i ure the e bitch 4 the princeſof 
Wes 1 fel bis own regard and t b the 


princeſs for t ie En iſh nation, to the. relief} 'of 
W ich he h A . b N ec L 4 by. A, great. number of 
lords ſpifitual and temporal, gentlemen, and other 
rlons of all con He ayowed his intention 


ions, 
of viſiting. 05 0 nth « body of farces ſufficient 
to. ſecure, kin From the, actempts, of thoſe; who 
wight Cen to, thwart his meafures., He de- 
clared his delign was t . 08 a free parliament, 
to which, he woul refe the 1ettlement of the na- 
tion; and the fame p. N ie made with reſpect 
to Scotland and Ireland... This declaration was al- 
ready printed, in order to be diſtributed among the 
Engl people, when he receixt 5 neg that 
the king had redreſſed ſomę © the, grievances of 
which he complained, and taxed. him with a deſign 
to conquer England. He therefore made an ad- 
dition to his manife | , importing, that the forces 
he intended to "rigyſport could not be ſuppoſed 
ſufficient for the conquelt of England; nor could 
the Engith, a lemen and. e engaged in 
his undertak „be ee capable * contri- 
buting to t LIE ubjeEtion ountry..:. that the 


late redreſs of ſome ge dees 10ugh a plain ac 
knowledgment of oppreſſiqn,, was but a temporary 

expedient to cajole the people, who could have no 
ſecurity for their rights and privileges, but in the 
acts of a free parliament, which he promiſed to al- 
ſemble 


- 


ſemble in their behalf. The States-general, at the 4 ©. «638, 


ſame time, publiſhed the reaſons which had in- 
duced them to lend their ſhips and forces to the 
prince of Orange; ——ů | 

the _ had received from the nobility and clergy 
of England, and the apprehenſion that king James, 
after he ſhould have made himſelf abſolute in his 


' own kingdom, would join the French monarch in 


deſtroying the proteſtant religion, and extermina- 
ting the people of the United Provinces. 


n - 


The prince of Orange, having taken leave of 71. pine 
the States, embarked on the nineteenth day of Oc- <> arts, 


tober with the earls: of Shrewſbury and Maccleſ- 


field, the lords Mordaunt, Wiltſhire, Pauter, Elan, back by 
and Dunblaine; admiral Herbert, Mr. Sidney, weather, 


Mr. Ruſſel, Doctor Burnet, and many other Eng- 
liſn ſubjects. He was alſo attended by the count 
de Schomberg and his ſon, with about three hun- 
dred French officers of the reformed religion. His 
fleet conſiſted of fifty ſail of the line, twenty fri- 
gates, as many fireſhips, and about four hundred 
tranſports, on board of which twelve or thirteen 
thouſand ſoldiers were embarked. Admiral Her- 
bert led the van; the rear was conducted by 


Evertzen, and the prince commanded in the cen- 


tre, with a flag diſplaying his own arms, circum- 
ſcribed, <« The proteſtant religion, and the hber- 
ties of England.” Underneath, Je main- 
<« tiendrai,” the device that diſtinguiſhed the houſe 
of Naſſau. The fleet had failed but a few leagues 
when the wind ſuddenly ſhifred to the weſt, and 
blew a violent ſtorm, which laſted two whole days, 
and ſcattered the ſhips in ſuch a manner, that a 


whole week elapſed before they could re- aſſemble 
at their rendezvous. They had ſuſtained very little 


damage: the States, however, magnified their 
loſs in the gazettes, and declared that the prince 
N* 76, | I:  ___ would 


„ the invitation which 


N 
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James an- 
{wers rhe 
prince” 3 
mani le ſto. 


Fd 


The prince 
Fands in 
England, 


_ aſſertion 


hand 


HISTORY or nnn 
would be obligett'ts poſtpone his expedition tothe | 


„5 . n o 169 f „d 

This artful iaſtnustion had the deſired effecb: 
James believed "their fleet was actually diſabled 3 
and, on that ſt blition „ recalled ſome of the comi 
ceſſions he had made for the Tatisfaftion! of His 


| people. When he vnderſtooct that'the? — 


his manifeſto, declared, he Was invited a grem 
number of lords ſpiritual and temporal he lummem 
ed the archbiſhop” of Canterbury 4nd three or four 
other prelates into his preſence: and inſiſted upon 
their! at x declaratibn to ' Sifprove the prince's 
They afftired him of their fidelity in ge- 
neral terms, bur defired* to 'be*exeuled from an- 
ſwering a writing: Which did not concern them in 
particular. The King was incenſed at their refuſal, 
and diſmiſſed them with markes of the moſt Violent 
indignation. Then he publiſhed an anſwer to the 
prince 8 manifeſto "In Which he endeuvdured to 
juſtify his own: dener and lacken the eharaQter | 
we the ſtadtholder. At this period two printed let- 
ters were diſtributed through England; one ad. 


dreſſed to the Enplith army by the prince of 


Orange, and the other ditected by admiral Her- 
bert to the ſallots, by whom he was greatly beloved. 
Theſe papers contained reaſons and exhortations, 
diſſuading them from acting as the inſtruments of 
tyranny againſt the religion and liberties» of their 
country; and they produced a ſurpriſing effect. 
The damage ſuſtained by the Dutch fleet, being 
in a few days repaired, the prince ret embarked on 
the firſt day of November, and Reered to the 
northward; intehding to land in the mouth of 
the Humber; ; bur the eaſterly wind blew ſo ſtrong 
in the night, that he changed. His reſolution; and 
ſtood to the weſtward.” He failed down the chan- 
nel WITHOUT ſeeing the Lg s fleet, which lay at the 
Gunflees 


2 


ſt, and conducted 
8 dame time it effec- 


t to come down the 
oy gyember 2 the anni- 
ot, the prince diſem- 
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a. C. 2685. prince's arrival, in order to read the manifeſto, all 
the canons and great part of the congregation left 
the church. Very, few, Engliſhmen offered their 
ſervices to the itadrhotder.; and he met . 0 N 
little ſucceſs in railing three new: regiments of in- 


e Though the people were generally well 


ected to his deſign, the recent remembrance of 
the cruelties excrclled upon thę partiſans of Mon: : 
mouth, in that cguntry, deterreq them from en 
gaging in any other enterprize, int the en | 
ment.“ | 7 5311 £ it Tonk Ils 03 i 91 it} I 1193 4 
I: joined by On — tenth day, after the princs's OY : 
loss foi. When he. began to deliberate about teimbacking, he 
tint on, was joined by ſore perſons of conſequence; among 
theſe was Edward Seymour, whb ptopoſed an aſſo 
+ ciation for the defence of the laws. and liberties of 
the kingdom, binding the ſubſcribers to ſtand by 
the prince of Orange, and by one another, until. 

by means of a free parliament, their religion and 
privile, eges ſhould. be ſecured in ſuch a manner, as 
to ſcreen them from any future danger of popery 
and ſlavery... This aſſociation. was ſubſcribed oe JE 
preſent; and from this * tlie princeꝰs affairs aſ- 
ſumed a more promiſing aſpect. Tie began his 

march for eee the number of his fol- 
lowers, dall gg increaſed. Lord Colcheſter,” ſon to 
the carl 0 ers, Mr. Wharton, colonel God- 
frey, and Mr How, joined him with about ſixty 
horſemen well mounted; theſe were followed by 

the earl of Abington, captain Clarges, and ſome 
others. Lord Cornbury, fon, of the eatl of Cla- 
rendon, colonel of a regiment; of dragoons, revolt- 

ed to the prince with a good part of four regiments. 
Lord Delamere aſſembled his vaſſals in Cheſhire, 
and openly declared for the ſtadtholder. Lord 
Lovelace began his march for Exeter, at the head 
or fourſcore horſæ; but ** was encountered by the 
militia 
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militiaae Cirenceſter ; defeated, and taken priſoner. 4 16 
Fhe two archbiſtiops, five other prelates, the dukes 
of Grafton and Ormond, the earls of Dorſet, Clare, 
Clarendon; Burlington, Angleſey, and Rocheſter; 
the lords Newport“ Paget, Chandois, and Offul- 
ſton, meeting i London, drew up and preſented 
a perleion to the king beſerching him to convoke 
a free parament, band take meaſures for ſatisfyin 

ther prince of Orange. James declared, that he 

paſſionately deſired to aſſemble a free parliament: 

and ptomiſed, upon his royal word,” that it ſhould 

meet, immediately after the prince's departure 

from the kingdom but he fad, this ſtep could 

not be taken while the enemy 048 i the country, 
and had it ih is Power to influence the e 

tions ENU O det off Bang |» | 

This unhappy: monarch was gow! Involved” in a The king 

labytinth of fears and perplexity- The defection ses 0 f. 

of his. ſubjects: made a deep impreſſion upon his Salifbury. 

mind. He had reaſon t believe tie army was in- 

ſeed Wirb the ſaws Ip 2nd he Be gan to diſ- 

truſt che fideſiry ofdthëfe HecEAHY enjoyed a 

great ſhare-of his conſidence Reſolving to head 

his army in perſon; he fecommended the city of 

London to the care of the lord mayor! He made 4 

ſpeech to his principal officers, in which he fſolemn- 

ly renewed the protmiſe of aﬀembling a free par- 

ament. He told then if they defited any thing 

more: he was ready to gratify their wiſhes : he de- Y 

ciared3thet if any of them were ſtill difſatisfied with 

his conduct, and inclined to join the prince of 

Orange, he would ſupply them with paſſports, in 

order to ſpare them che ſhame of deſerting their 

lawful ſovereign. He left à council at London, 

compoled of the chancellor Jeffries, the lords Go- 

dolphin, Powis, Bellaſis, and Preſton; and ſet out 

for Saliſbury, where he arrived on the nineteenth 


I > day 


N 
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A. e. 1688. 49 of November. There he was complimented. 


Nen to The officer; forgetting che ir lata pro | 
London. geſired the ear of Feverſham iti ell the 


His internal diſturbancechad „ſuch gan. deffe 


e officers, who expreſſed their attachment ia 


155 the warmeſte terms, and their indignation 


at the deſertibnꝰ of lord Cornbury. vj e e e 
ing their aſſuragces , he was ex poſed to] the mo 


uneafy refleckionhs. Pe ſa al his ſchemes þ 


| his'peop le melting from himself his friendg 11 


off, and his family in danger of immediate ruin. 


his conſtitution, that. che blaod; galhed. ; om, his 
noſtrils; „ and ext! dap» che dame, fymprom. xc Te: 


curred. Udine 16 gs of og 1840 


by 
to the King, ho thus found himſelf 51 
manfier of all'reſgurce; /! Reverſham adv: 25 im to 


in! ils at 
they could not in (conſcienee Gave. as 11 the 
prince of Oran 8 mothin | 
ſecurity of 3 6e en 15 
of the people. This Was al mortifyingi1 


ſecure lord Churchill, xvhoſe fidelity was queſtioned, 
James had heaped ſuch favouts upon: thüs nobleman, 


whom he had faiſed from obſuurity, d, and 
promoted te the tanie of lieutegangigeneral, that 
he could net doubt his attachment, Next. . 


however, Churchilb-went over to the Prin 
companied: by the duke of Grafton, colonel, 


er- 
keley , and ſeveral other officers: Hie ſent; letter : 


to the king,*pleading conſcience for his, de On: 


but James imputed it to the fear / of his falling for. 


tune operating upon a mind chat felt. ra of 
| gratitude: He was now-wholly abandoned. 


tortitude, and returned to London in a ſtate Mae. de- 
jection, after having publiſned à proclamation, 
promiſing a free pardon to all deſerters who in four 


and twenty hours ſhould return to their duty. This 


produced no effect; but he had the additional 
5 nor- 


JT A * 3 


Be pr 
Andover.” 


1 'v 1 


H. 


\ 
mortification to ſee Hinlſelf forſiken by his ſon-in- A. c. 1688, 
ie George of Denmark, -who- Mel: him at 

£178 9013 DSRSTGYS offiy | 215477 
The prince of Orange, who had advanced” to 
Shttburne 12 feceiving Advice that the king had re- 
cpa Lenden and this amy retired, to Read- 
marehed towards Salifbury, which he entered 
| 75 the aeclamations of the-peaple;- - In his rx route 
to this place, a ſkirmiſh happened between two 
pafties of the oppoſite arties an high the Engliſh 
gained ſome advantage Thesearl of Bath gover · 
nor 6f Plymouth admitted the Putch fleet into 


that harbour. The earl of 3 and Sir 


. expened the duke; gf 


Beaufort from 


by the àſſiſtande of che cinhabitants, who 
declare for” the prince of Orange. The. earl of 


Devonſmite Having aſſernblecl- a, 
gentlemen in'Derbyſhire, openly. 


ed the ſame 


263 


reat number of 


courg hr eatl'of i! Danby >{tcured,! the city and 
ty of Yotk'in! the ſame intereſt. Their ex- 

mole ws Howe by! Notti inghamſttire and the 

n br Ber wick — delivered into the 
be $f cone! Oopley by the garriſon, after they 
had arreſtedd che lord — — catholic go- 
vernor. Phe prince received tenders of ſervice 
from the duke f Somerſet and the earl of Oxford. 
The duke of Ormond entered the eity of Oxford, 
and ordered the manifeſto to be read in public. 
Won the king was abandoned by his own 
dau ter Anne princeſs of Denmark, who eſcaped 
_ privately from Whitehall and was accompanied by 
the biſhop of London to Nottingham; from whence 
lie repatrec to Oxford, where ſhe was joined by 
her Hüft ind. She, os 4 letter to the queen, con: 


4 „ + 5 


1 


rite 


Ts abandon- 
ed by his 
own daug't- 
ter, 
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A, C. 2083 rite; danghtsr he oould not help burſtinſ into 16. 
and ęxglaimed, in an agony: of grief, n ' 


— 


= 


He ſends 
deputies 0 
the prince 
af Orange. 


HIS TOR To EN GLAND. 


C7 

e mel my own children have forſaken 8 

now tottered qnothe. brink of i deſtruction. as Fhelq 
queen Mas overwhelmed: wich conſter nation. Peters 
his confeſſor had. retired to Franceb fin- che rt, 
olg the earl of Waldegrave, whoducceeded, d 

as, amhaſſador at Paris; JeffnesπJas diſmayed 

and. Barillon, the French 1envoy, reproachedothe 


bing wich his- having rejected the aſſitanceinuf 


WIS, hep, ehe 900 4.90699 913 10. 259389} 

Finding himiſelf. in this deſolate condition, Hela 
ſembled the fewapmeſlant lords ſpiritual andi tem 
poral who happened ta beat Londan, and implor- 
ed then advice; They ere unarimouſſy of op- 
nion that he ſhould immediately call a reg parlia- 
ment; grant ant abſohute pardon, qob all thale:who 
had, joined the princt af Orange zo ſend ies to 
treat with him of an acc modation; and inſtantly 
deprive: all catholics of the employments they p. 
ſeſſed. He forthwith ordared the chancellor t pre- 
pare.writs for the elections He pubhiſhed a pro- 
clamation, declaring, 0 Phat, all- peers and dom 
mons ſnhould be atↄdiberty to vate or he elected 


without diſtinction, whether teen kacdior bad nde 
joinedethe prince of Oranges. Halles, & catholic, 


was diſpoſſeſſed of the lieutenancy of the * 
and that command gonferred on colonel: Skelton. 
The marquis of Hallifax, the carhof Nottingham, 
and lord Godolphin, were nominated as deputies 
to treat with the; prince of Orange who furniſned 


them with a ſafe conduct; and they ſet out gn this 


embaſſy in the beginning of Decemper About 


this time, @ Paper was circulated through all b.ng-' 
land, entitled, The third declarations: the prince 
of Orange. 5 He diſow ned the paper, though 


it 3 mas Feel in his name. The; aber declared 


5 | his 


10,5 19, B oSY MD <L — ofis 


his highneſs did not intend to moleſt the. papiſtsy if * C. 1638+ 
thezi uld be quietg But that alb of that v mπ¹¹i¹ £ 
nioſt foundꝭ in arms ot in thie exerciſeof public en- 
ploytments with/theirtabenors, Ou ber treateck 
as enëcHies and perturbators of che publie pesee ?: 
AHy:magiſtrates and offiœtso civib as well as military; 
were ilreljuĩrec ro ſeint / difarmyDand ſecure ſuch 
diſturhers on ꝓain of being deemed traitors tothe 
religion la and. hberties of ciibir country: This 
detlaratioti; which was publiſbrd by almoft- all che. 
juſtices of the peace in the kingdom, complete 
the deſpairof the catholics 1 ſo mai they durſt nt 
ſnem theirsfaces in public. in Thechue and cry was 
raifed againſtꝭ father dters — GE = 
bury as preſantod asia popiſh'retuſantbythe grand ö 
jurio6eMidilaſcdteo W. b. om bli, 91 7 .. Ar 61 

The king%: deputies had ran ͥαence bf: the Conditions 
prince at Hungerford and ar his ideſtre delivered) tac 
their: maſter s propoſals in writing. Jams deſired; 
that their difference might be left to che dteiſton of 
a free parliament which he had cõnvoked ; and that 
the two ar mies ſnould remain at an equal diſtance 
from London: The prince on æhe dther hand pro- 
poſed, That all papiſts ſnould ibe diſarmed and diſ- 
poſſeſſed of tlie employments they enjoyed That 
all proclamations againſt himſelfiſnouldibe recalled: 
That the command of the Tower ſnould obe put 
into the hands of the lord mayor: Thatif the king 
ſhouldgthink proper to! reſide in London during 
the 'Heffidn - of parliament; the prince ſhould li ke- 
witeiremain in the ſame place, with an equal num. 
ben of guarcls 2 or, That the king and he ſhould. 
reſide at an equab diſtance from London: That the 
two armies ſhould be removed thirty miles from 
the city; and, That no new. forces thould be 
brought into the kingdom: That  Tulbury-fort 
ſhoyld be put into the hands of the city-· magiſtrates: 

28 3 | That, 
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4. c. 8 until the, N Part of 
revenue ſhould) be aſſi e mainte 
of: che prince s army A 3 That in 1 wk 188 
vent an invaſion from abroad, the fortreſs 
Rortſmouth ſhould be committed to the char 
ſome perſon equally agreeable to the king, we've 
prince. When James peruſed, ed thoſe propoſ: 
faid,, they were more moderate than he e 
He aſſembled the nohlemen who were wt 
to deliberate upon the preſent; conjuncture 1 = 
fairs. Addreſſing himſelf to the earl. of Bede 
«. My lord, (ſaid he,) you are an honeſt man; haye 
0 great credit, and can do (me. fignal ſervice.” 
< Sir, (rapher the: carl) Ham a "Sag le, old man, 
C very unable to do you any conſiderable ſervſee ; 
but 1 had a ſon 7 — added with a ſigh) who, if 
* now alive, could 2 475 yu in a more 
$f er manner.“ He, alu 1 85 


26 8 


4 — — 578 e . 'D 
be queen Every thing now tended. to e een, 
— and) the. nobility, were ordered to reaſſemble next 
Aay, to. agvee upon meaſures fo re-eſtabliſhing, the 
peace of the kingdom. But the, king altered his 
reſolution before morning. His private counſel- 

lors adviſed him to retire into France, where he 
would be protected by a powerful and generous 
2 who wauld FROME him to r ume he 


E & 4 < 


lic religion, 1 — infuſed terrors into the queen, 
by repreſenting, that the parliament would declare 
her delivery an impoſture, the prince of Wales ille- 
gitimate; and * accuſe: her of treaſon for 


having 


; 3 4 N E aA 1 267 
havin gona "catholics; contrary to the laws of 4 c. 65. 
the realm, Thus aartmed, f The Ned do retire im- 
7. ly into 85 with the prince of Wales; 
ah Lee red 5 ofitive* :romiſe from the king, that 
15 8 ld fel out cle On be tech 
0 cember” at i cut, the craſſed E'river with her | 
inf 115 i an oper boat, expoſed tog the wind ang 
un; and waited in the fields at'' Lambeth, until 
vided” à coach for her accommodation. 
Ic this The travelled to Graveletid;) where ſhe-em- | 
batkeck on board of a {mall veſſel that conveyed her 
and the prince of Wales in Jafefy to Calais. From 
thence 'ſhe haftened bo Verfailles,, where Luis re 
celve ker with the moſt cordial RI pitality. - 
"The "king hay ing ſent an”. order to the cal of The king 
Fei 'to' diſband the army; and cauſed the Gfaypears, 
me, ar” 58 {= 7 05 of a gew parliament to be 


4 himſelf in Plain apparel, and 
bes f Ment ock iti the morning g, embarked in a 


boat af Whitehall, Accoripained” by Sir Edward 

* Mr. Sheldon, and Abbadie his valet de 

chamhfe! He'threw the great. ſeal into the Thames, 

that it i hv not fall into the hands of his enemies, 

and proc towards the mouth of the river, 

where a ſhip 92 80 for his reception. He hoped 

his abſence would produce a perplexity in the na- 

; 1 which might be fayourable to his cauſe: but 

5 prince of Orange foreſaw, that nothing would 
5 8 the accomplifhment of his own de- 

plu difappearance was actually pro- 

e of confternation- and confuſion,” as all go- 

1 ſeemed to be ſuſpended. The lords 

"and biſhops Who were in London, together with 

* perſons of diſtinction, held a conſultation in 
WF rh with the lord mayor and aldermen: They 

teſolved to adhere to the prince of Orange; and 

ſent deputies to him with this reſolution, ſubſcrib- 


ed 
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4. o. 688. eq. by all the: members of that a bly.” Me y 


A panic in 


Lendon, 


- 


His Ton r or ENGLAND. 


appointed lord Lucas lieutenant” of tlie 


until che prince a pleaſure ſhould be known,” 
common council of London ſent 4 ee 
the prince witk an addreſs; ;" craving his D Foul 


and intreating him to honour the” 1 0 15 pre 
ſence: -- The (populace plundered, but ahd 
moliſhed-all the Romiſh chapels. b: Je 5 1 


maltreated by the multitude; and -eotiveyed 10 9 
Tower, where death Won delivered' G. Rien f from 
terrors of exemplary puniſnmentr.. 


When Feverſham"difbanded” the King's Ws hy 
ſome Iriſh ſoldiers finding Renten ae Tut oO 4 
ſubſiſtence, were immpelleck by hunger £ houſe : 
in Ux bridge "DS egen we Rds Pinto a : 


report, that an Triſh army bac lg in Pit and, 
an wo} in full march to the capital 1 12 
dering,” and maſſadting; 'wi without 0 diftin⸗ 
ctionꝰ The rumour Was in tlie eh ation 1m- 


proved into a detail of the moſtꝭ dreadful e ; 
ſtances:. Fhe:-city-bf)Ioridon wat alarmed with 


the account of qhelet having Fexed Uxbrid: . 
Some endeavoured tò ſive theffifclheb by flig 


others ran to arms all the e uu 0 
minatedi that the enemy m ct 5 ef dy 


tage of 'the darkneſs; Univeffal tühulr and tre 
dation enſued The panic: extbli ed del 90 


parts of England with ammäkf ng cane 5 8 1 


more remote counties had irelol e t all che 
Roman catholics to thé 5 Vers 
happily undeceived by leatning the alle cauſe of _ 


this. commotion. {| Phe prince 01 0 rang Was ho 1 
ſooner informed of the n Secbeing - 

than he publiſhed à Ppvelanadte "fe quiring 5 = 
officers, to reaſſemble their men, and wait in uar- OY 
ters for further orders; "UNE another proclamation, 


nded, 


tQ 


cha a 
cellor being detected in the'drefs f 4 ae 115 


A. 


van f . 


WW 
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RTE nge ine ap 107 noblemen A. C. 1688. 
embled | 
In the 


king 1g had. 


ddr onall Kelhd in mhich the: 3 
8 be Was detained at Feverſham by returns to 


mo 8 es Who diſeovered Sir Edward iteball. 


He ON 40 and miſtock the king for his 


5 Jo 


o 


ch apl In this opinion they arreſted; 

15 rs. d Their unfortunate ſovereign © or 
W ewcls,. and about Ave: hundred gui- 

Re) Teng he was known by a conſtable, 

s fe „ begging pardon for the inſo- 


nde TR the 1 e Rl they;now;owith marks of 


- Cont Wen of o reſtore the plunder. He re- 
che _— has 1 15 them to keep the 
ev. 9 Lt 15 ae quiet of Winchelſea,' ft 


who, 185 


a dee neiglhourhood :; and 
bleman, pe aded him toi return to Lon? 
it ny J Heng Tatar in ſuch a 

11 effects upon different 


1 1275 by an q magiſtrates of the city : 


per ne 
2 of 


gether, f 


Wil 


Me al bi; n tod officious; - for they 

1 rts,of the people; relenting at the 
_ BY 450 15 Having conſulted to- 

* 95 uted. of their number to wait 


re, | he ſhould be received, with the 


Gill il wh NIE omen: him to return to 


790 : W chactas what immedia- 


ich ot ar ed to. cverſham... Then they ſent an 


ex preſs, 


now a V 


orm che prince of Orange tllat his 


wach "Ns, on n the kingdom. The prince had ne 
q ranced © o. Minder, W here che? ee this | 


inte] 5 5 Hi equal concem and ſurprize. e 


forth 
the 1 


ed Zuyleſtein, wäth a meffage to 
5 hos iring, he -xetire to Rocheſter, 


ut mea ures could, be taken, with regard to his il 


— 


aff; air, 
0 th 


Bur before. this meſſage; could be deliver-" 


be king arrived i in Lopdon, where he was re- 


ceiv:d 


+ 
0 
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4. o. 1638, ceived amidſt the acclamations of the people, who 
rejoiced at his return; as if he had come fromiim- 


He retires 
to Rocheſter 


of the nation. Mentdoked 


HISTORY os ENGLAND. 


mediate: con and triumphed over the enemies 
on of Whitchall, 
and his domeſties flocked around him g but this 
gleam of {oooh lr ION of a ven dort chr 


tion. 5 OT YRD 119 3191p91 >: i 


He had ent Ft . of Feverſham with a derter 


by permiſ- to the prince of Orange, inviting him to St James's 


ſion of the 


prince. 


with ſuch a number of guards as he ee 
neceſſary, that they might confer together 

means for appealing; the troubles of the — 
The prince would not deign to anſwer this letter, 
but ordered the earl to be diſarmed and arreſted. 
He ſigned a written order to the marquis of Hal- 


lifax, The earl of Shrewſbury;:and-lord' Delamere, 


to go and give the king notice that it would be 
proper for him to retire to Hamhouſe near Rich- 
mond; and that he might retain dus own; guards 


for the fafety of his perſonlu Then he order- 


ed his regiment of guards to take poſſeſſion cither 
by fair means or force} of the tuo palates of White- 
hall and St. James s. The: king deſired the count 
De Solms colonel of the Dutch guards, to leave 


him for that night under the care of his own peo- 


ple. The count replied,” that his orders muſt be 
immediately obeyed. One of his battalions march- 
ed at ten in the night through the Park to White- 
hall; and were drawn up in order of battle, oppo- 
fite to the king's guards, withitheir matches light- 
ed, ready to engage. The captain of the Engliſh 
guard refuſed to quit his poſt until the: king order - 
ed him to march off the Parade. Then = Dutch 
troops took poſſeſſion af the Palibe and placed 


double ſentries on the king's perſon. —— inid- 


night the three WN deputed — 
— at Whitehall; and inſiſted upon the 
| und 


* 


JN I $11: 271 
mad to give them audience. They 4. C. 1088. 
redited the ordet in his hearing, and he acquieſced | 
in.theprince's command bus epreſſed a deſire of 

retiring to Rocheſter rather than to Richmond. The 

inceſqperceiued i his intention was to leave the ; 
E this hope readily; complied with : 
his requeſt, Next day the king ſet out for that 
 plare,s accompanied by the earls of | Ayleſbury, 
Litchfield, Arran; and Dumbarton; and attended 
byiadetachinent of the Dutch guards. 

The) prince of Orange . ame Pale fined; his W 
reſidence at St: James s, Where he received the dran inte 
compliments of the nobility and the lord mayor of IMG ' 
London; _ his arrival was ee ee by wn Sub 5 

ace with ꝓublie rejoicings. After having —— 

0 ume fewidays, he aſſembled all the nobi- 
lity, to the number of threeſdore. He deſired 
they would concert proper menſures: for convoking 
a free parhament for the preſervation of the pro- 
teſtant religion, and the — of the rights and 
liberties of the kingdom. Then he left them to a 
their/-owre deliberations: They voted an addreſs 
of thanks to his higlineſs!; and reſolved to meet 1 
every day in: the konſeloß, peers, that they might 
deliberate upon what he had recommended to their 
attention- The king finding: himſelf ſtripped of 

his authority; and reduced from the pinnache of e- 
gal power to the lotyeſt degree of dependence, re- 
ſolved to withdraw himſelf out of the reach of a 

people who had renounced his government, and a 

rival,” from whoſe ambieion he did not think his 
bfealtogether ſecure On the twWenty third day of 
December, he privately retired from Rocheſter, 
attended by his natural ſon the duke of Berwick, 
= two domeſties, to the ſea · ſide, Where a — 

was prepared. There embarking he ſer tail. for 
France, and arrived: at the port of Ambleteuſe? 

3 AG from 
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A. c. 1688. from whence he repaired to St. Germain, where he 


found his conſort and the prince of Wales. He left 
a paper on his table at Rocheſter, written with his 
own hand. In this he complained of the diſreſpect 
with which he had been treated by the/prince of 
Orange, who had rejected his propoſals by the earl 
of Feverſham ; arreſted that nobleman, contrary to 
the law of nations; ordered his guards to take 
poſſeſſion of the palace by night; ſent an order to 
himſelf at midnight, commanding him to quit his 
own houſe z*' invaded his dominions, and counte- 
nanced a malicious report, on purpoſe to deprive 


his infant ſon of the ſucceſſion. He ſaid he was 


born free, and deſired to preſerve his liberty: that 
he had often expoſed his life for the honour of his 
country; and hoped to venture it once more to re- 
deem it from ſubjection: that he would not run the 
riſque of being rendered incapable to ſerve his peo- 
ple, and therefore he had retired from eonfine- 
ment; but he ſhould be always ready to fly to the 
aſſiſtance of the nation, whenever their eyes ſhould 
be opened, ſo as to ſee how much they had been 
abuſed by the pretext of religion and liberty. He 


hoped God would touch the hearts of his ſubjects, 


and inſpire them with ſentiments of moderation, 
that a free parliament might indulge all noncon- 
formiſts with liberty of conſcience, than which no- 
thing would more contribute to the advantage and 
happineſs of the nation. Thus ended the reign of 
James II. a prince in whom ſome good qualities 
were rendered ineffectual by miſtaken notions of 
the prerogative, exceſſive bigotry to the religion of 
Rome, and an inflexible ſeverity of temper. He 
was brave, ſteady, reſolute, diligent, upright, and 
ſincere, except when warped by religious conſide- 
rations ; yet, even where religion was not concern- 


ed, he appears to have been proud, haughty, vin- 


dictive, 


us A INTER- REGNUM: 


a toved”! h 
ei 15 certainly b 


ſelf” ——_ becdlend And au tiful ubyect; 
'-fovereigh . thi Fa 


one of the moſt, intole ible 
reigned oer a free people, 


20-9 2 the he prince of Orange. had let > crabartafſed The prince 
Jp | 


nee, ſb NOW ks Was 0 
the "Fatries' Probably im 
ting from che king 
Vefnment wonld ente, e with ſuch 
Anarchy, a8 Wort cb . 
fakes, to re —— 
bimfelf by 
0 Wager the 
hereditary ri Og 9 act as the guar- 


ed at his re- 


'Uefirins he wou take i into his hands 


| Agh TN: of the government, - civil and 
military, the” management of the Public revenue, 


and the regulatiof of the affairs of Ireland, until a 


convention of the eſtates fhotild be aſſembled. In 
another addreſs, they i inntreated him to fend orders 
to all the Plates that were veſted with the right of 
electing members, that they ſhould in ten days 


chuſe repreſentatives "th eortip6ſe” a convention, 


wheh might "Act as a pafliament 1 in ſettling the. na- 

tian! Before the prince would take this ſtep, 
he de as VEGA to be authoriſed by the commons 
as wWell as by the peers, He publiſhed an order, 


requiring all thoſe W o had ſerved as members of 


rllament in the ten of Charles II. together with 
e Jord mayor, aldermen, and fifty mon. coun- 
eillmen of London, to meet at St. James's, on the 
r den of December, chat he might con- 


14 


15 this reign the chiles er with quakers, under the auſpices of 
Carolina; and Penſylvania was com- Penn the proprietor, who was himſelf 
"Ry This laſt colony was, pcepled one of thoſe ſectaries. * 


197175 976. c 5 T PEE ſult 


1 They 1 0 an addreſs 
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of Orange 


aſſumes the 
agined that upon his Te- reins of go- 


om, a total ceflation- of 3 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND: 
ſult them on the preſent poſture of affairs. They 
accordingly aſſembled at the appointed time, and 
adjourned. to the houſe of commons: there, after 
lome debates upon the authority hy which they had 
been. convened, they drew up and preſented an 
addreſs to the prince, deſiring he would take upon 
himſelf the charge of the adminiſtration till the 


- meeting of the convention, which they begged he 


Burnet, 
Echard, 
D' Avaux, 
Rapin. 


would convoke for the twenty-lecond day of Janu- 
ary. The prince aſſured them he would comply 
with their advice, and concur with them in every 
meaſure that ſhould be judged neceſſary for the 


good of the kingdom. Being thus inveſted with 


the ſupreme authority, he ordered Barillon the 
French ambaſſador to quit the kingdom 1immedi- 
ately, Next day he received the communion in 


the manner practiſed in the church of England. 


A. C. 1689. 
He is invited 
do take up- 
on him- 
ſelf the ad - 
miniſtra- 
tion of 
affa rs in 
Scotland. 


fly with the utmoſt precipitation, while many noble- 


He pubiiſhed a proclamation, authoriſing all pro- 
teſtants who had public employments, to continue 
in the exerciſe of them till the meeting of the con- 
vention: he diſmiſſed all the catholic officers from 
the army; and at the ſame time he releaſed the 
earl of Feverſham, at the deſire of the queen 
do wage... d 20h Ih; 
The Scottiſh biſhops had ſent an addreſs to the 
king, declaring their abhorrence of the invaſion 
threatened by the prince of Orange: but his deſign 
was extremely agreeable to the generality of people 
in that kingdom, who profeſſed the preſbyterian 
religion. The retreat of James was no ſooner 
known at Edinburgh, than the chancellor of the 
kingdom reſigned the great ſeal, and retired from 
that capital: then the populace aſſembling, inſulted 
not only the catholics, but likewiſe the favourers 
of epiſcopacy. They demoliſhed chapels and plun- 
dered houſes; ſo that the biſhops were obliged to 


men 
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men TE others of that country ra to Lon- 4: 6 «63g. 


don, to obſerve. the progreſs of the prince, and 
conform - themſelves: to the conduct of the Engliſh 
nation. Thoſe the prince aſſembled at St. James“ 8. 
to the number of thirty lords and fourſcore gentle- 
men, whoſe adyice he demanded with regard to the 
affairs of Scotland. From thence they repaired to 
Whitehall, and having choſen the duke of Hamil- 
ton their preſident, deliberated upon the anſwer 
they ſnould make to the prince of Orange. The 
earl of Arran propoſed an addreſs to ing th de- 
firing he would return to Scotland and convoke a 
parliament : but this propoſal was unanimouſly re- 
jected. . They beſought the prince to aſſume, the 
reins of government. in Scotland, and convoke the 


ſtates of that kingdom for the fourteenth, day of 
March; and they received nearly the fame anſwer 


which he had made to the Engliſh. 


The ſettlement of Telnet: was a taſk of much Writes to 


greater difficulty. Tyrconnel commanded an army; 
compoſed of papiſts, and it could not be imagined 
that he would voluntarily ſubmit to the prince's 
orders : yet as the lords and commons of England 
had intreated the prince to regulate the affairs of 
that kingdom, and he had received an adreſs 
from the proteſtant inhabitants, he could not help 
taking ſome notice of their intereſt. He wrote 
a letter to Tyrconnel, requiring him to ſubmir to 
the regulations that ſhould be made in England. 
Colonel Hamilton undertook:to deliver this letter, 
and inforce it in ſuch a manner that the earl would 
ſubmit ; but, far from performing his promiſe, he 
encouraged him to ſet the prince at defiance. It 
was at this juncture, that the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, who had hitherto ſtood neuter, went, 
accompanied with eight other pre lates, to make a 
tender of their ſervices to the prince, and ſub- 
T 2 {cribed 
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complimented by ninety preſpyterian 1 


don. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND; 
at the ſame time he was 


who went in a body to pay their reſpects, and 

were civilly received. While the nation was em- 
ployed in ehuſing repreſentatives, William ſent for 
the princeſs ; but ſhe was for ſome time detained 
by a hard froſt, which, had rer up the harbours f 


in Holland. 


Meeting of 
the conven- 


The convention mectisg on 80 threnty-ſecont 
day of January, each houſe choſe a ſpeaker ;' and 


then the prince's letter to both was read to this 


' effect : That he had complied with their deſires in 


re-eſtabliſhing the peace and public ſafety of the 
kingdom, and now it was their bufineſs to ſecure 
their religion, laws, and liberties 3 a certain 
foundation. He obſerved, that dangerous 
ſituation of the proteſtants in Ireland required 
immediate relief; and that, except à diſunion 
among themſelves, nothing could be more fatal to 
foreign connections than a delay in their delibera- 
tions; the States- general would have immediate 
occaſion for the troops they had furniſſied, as well 
as for the ſpeedy aſſiſtance of the Engliſh,” againft 
a powerful enemy with whom they were at war: 

he perſuaded himſelf, that beſides the obligation 
of treaties, they would be ready to affift the Butch 
as proteſtants and friends, who had expreſſed ſuch 
ardour for the preſervation of the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion. The two houſes immediately preſented an 
addreſs to the prince, in which . 
that, under God, the nation was indebted to him 
for its deliverance. They approved of his admini- 
ſtration; and begged he would continue to manage 
the affairs of government, until they ſnhould have 
occaſion to preſent another addreſs; and they pro- 
miſed to pay the utmoſt deference to all the con- 
tents of his letter. They ordained a day of thankſ- 


4 giving 
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giving for the happy deliverance of the nation; 
and the biſhops, by command of the upper-houſe, 
inſerted in the ſervice of the day, a particular prayer 


for the prince of Orange. The King had written 


a letter to his privy-counſellors, nearly in the 
terms of the paper he had left at Rocheſter, and 
deſiring their advice in the preſent conjuncture. 
It was printed and publiſhed by his direction; but 
as he received no anſwer from thoſe to whom it was 
addreſſed, he ſent a letter to each houſe of the 
convention; in which he promiſed, on the word 


of a king, to Fear a general indemnity, even to 


thoſe who had: betrayed him, excepting a very 


few whom he could not with fafety forgive: 


but the two houſes refuſed to examine the con- 
tents. [TY 55 


On the. twenty- eighth day of January, Mr. 


Dolben, in the lower houſe, undertook to prove 


that the throne was vacated by the, king's deſer- 
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tion. After a debate that laſted ſeveral hours, 
"ITT r L228 16 M315 646 | Br er The com- 
they voted, by a great majority, that king James II. mons vote 


having endeayoured to ſubyert the conſtitution of 


the kingdom, by breaking the original contract 


that king 
ames had 
bdicated 


betwixt king and people; and having, by the ad- the thrones 


vice of jeſuits and other wicked perſons, violated 


the fundamental laws, and withdrawn himſelf 


out of the kingdom, had abdicated the govern- 


ment; and that the throne was thereby vacant: 
and that experience had ſhewn, a proteſtant king- 


dom could not ſubſiſt under the government of a 


Popiſh ſovereign. As the elections had run in the 
old channel, without being expoſed to any undue 
influence, almoſt all the repreſentatives of the 
boroughs d preſbyterians, who had now re- 
jumed their former principles of rejecting the right 
of hereditary ſucceſſion. But in the houſe of 


peers the intereſt of the tories was conſiderable. 
They. 


1 35 
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C. 1689. They now reſumed thoſe maxims of government, 
which they had depoſited when they found them- 
ſelves. threatened with immediate flavery. Both 
parties had by this time forgot the coalition, and | 
| their former animoſity revived. 
Diputes in The lords, without acquieſcing in the vote of 
houſe, tlie commons, began to conſider in what manner 
the government ſhould be ſettled, ſuppoſing the 
| throne was actually vacant. The earls of Ro- 
cheſter and Nottingham, leaders of the tory party, 
propoſed that the line of ſucceſſion ſhould be pre- 
ſerved, and a regent appointed during the king's 
life, as if James was actually in a ſtate of lunacy. 
. They produced a recent inſtance of this expedient 
' in arr; where, after the 14 1 0 Al- 


1 


Danby, Who headed the NY arty, expati- 
ated upon the difficulties, the confuſion, and civil 
diſorders, that would probably attend a regency, 
oppoſed by that very prince in whoſe name it muſt 
operate. The tories urged, that the election of 
ane king would form a precedent which would 
produce ſucceſſive conteſts for the throne ; ſo that 
the peace of the nation would be continually i inter- 
rupted, and the monarchy degenerate into a turbu- 
lent republic : beſides, it would be expoſed to in- 
ceſſant danger, from the pretenſions of him who 
would claim the crown by the right of ſucceſſion ; 
whereas ſhould. this be preſerved intire, the admi- 
niſtration would one day fall into the hands of the 
true heir; and then all diſputes and diſorders 

would naturally ceaſe. The whigs inſiſted upon 
the original contract, by which the people were 
intitled t to take arms againſt oppreſſion, and expel 
a tyrant from the throne, They explained the 
TREE , abluruity 
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abſurdity. of reſiſting or puniſhing th | 
a man, whom they acknowledged to be their law- 
ful ſovereign, in caſe he ſhould attempt to difturb 
the peace of the kingdom, and grant commiſſions 
to his adherents. They enumerated other incon- 
veniences that would ariſe from a regency. They 
obſerved,” that unleſs they elected a new fovereign, 
they muſt acknowledge the ſucceſſion of a child 
of a doubtful birth,' who would be educated in 


Briſtol only eſpcuſed this' fide of the queſtion. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury, 'who was a timo- 
rous man, abſented himſelf from the houſe, that 
he might not be obliged to give his opinion on 
the ſubject. Next day the lords debated the 
queſtion, Whether there was actually an original 
contract between the king and people? And it 
was carried in the affirmative by a majority of 
ſeven voices. Then they diſputed upon the gram- 
matical ſignification of the word © Abdicated,” 
and agreed that Deſerted” ſhould be uſed in its 


place. The next word they examined was the 


term © Vacant,” and this queſtion was propoſed, 
Whether, ſuppoſing king James had violated the 
original contract between him and his people, 
« and abandoned the government, the throne 
ce was thereby become vacant ?”” The tories main- 
tained, that by the Jaws of England, the king 
could never die : of conſequence the throne could 
not be vacant; and it paſſed in the negative by 


a majority of eleven: forty peers, however, enter 


ed a proteſt againſt this deciſion. Some of the 
| 4 whig 
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A. e. 1685+ whig party moved that, ſuppoſing king James 


virtually dead, they ſhould acknowledge the prince 


and princeſs 'of Orange king and queen of Eng- 
land: but this propoſal was rejected by a ſmall 
majority. On the ſecond day of February, the 
lords ſent down the vote of the commons, with 


their amendments, which were, not approved by 


Private de- 
claration of 
the prince 


ef Orange, 


the lower houſe. A conference was held, without 
producing an accommodation: then the commons 


2 four and twenty members, to maintain 

inions of their houſe, in a new conference; 
= b peers nominated the earls of Nottingham, 
Clarendon, Rocheſter, and Pembroke, the biſhop 
of Ely, and ſome others, to ſupport their ſenti- 
ments in favour of the amendments they had pro- 
poſed. This conference was managed with great abi- 


lity on the part of the commons, by Hambden, 


Somers, Holt, Maynard, Treby, Sacheverel, Pol- 
lexfen, Sir Robert Howard, Sir Richard Temple, 


Foley, and Ayres: yet, rather chan ſhock the 


tories by attacking. their favourite doctrines, they 
choſe to wave ſome ſtrong arguments they might 
have deduced from the neceſſity of the caſe, the 
firſt principles of the conſtitution, and the natural 
right that, in ſuch emergencies, the people cer- 
tainly had to provide extraordinary remedies for 
the preſervation of the community. The report 
of this conference, made to the houſe of peers, 
produced warm debates: but at length the ma- 


Jority agreed to deſiſt from their amendments; 
and the houſe concurred with the vote of the com- 
mons, That king James had abdicated the go- 
vernment, and thereby the throne was become 


* vacant.” 


During theſe diſputes the prince of Orange re- 


mained at St. James's, without making the leaſt 
effort to increaſe the number of his partiſans. 
Though 
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Though naturally dry and phlegmatic, he was how A. C. 4689. 
more reſerved - than ever; and, the members of 
both houſes were ſurpriſed, that no application was 
made to them in his behalf. At length ſending 
for the marquis of Hallifax, the earls of Danby, 
Shrewſbury, and ſome other noble men, he told 
them he had hitherto kept ſilence, that he might 
not ſeem to interfere with the freedom of their de- 
liberations. He ſaid he knew ſome perſons were 
inclined to a regency, to which he had no objec- 
tion; but, for his own part, he would not under- 
take the office. Others, he obſerved, were de- 
ſirous of raiſing the princeſs to the throne; and 
that he ſhould reign by her courteſy. He decla- 
red his profound eſteem for the princeſs, but he 
was not of a humour to hold a crown dependent 
upon any woman on earth; nor would he have 
any ſhare in the government, unleſs inveſted with 
it for life: nevertheleſs, if they thought proper to 
act in another manner, he would give them no 
oppoſition, but return to Holland, without med- 
dling further in their affairs; but in caſe they 
ſhould inveſt him with the royalty for life, he 
would agree that the poſterity of the princeſs Anne 
ſhould be preferred to that which he might have 
by a ſecond. marriage. 8 

When the houſe of peers. proceeded to deliberate william and 
upon an expedient to fill the vacant throne, Halli- Mary pro- 
fax propoſed that the prince of Orange ſhould and queen of 
reign alone, and the princeſſes ſucceed in order, at £28/2nd- 
his death. This motion gave riſe to violent de- 
bates; and the two houſes began to be divided into 
parties. The earl of Danby ſent an expreſs to the 
princels of Orange, with an aſſurance that if ſhe 
choſe to reign alone, he had intereſt enough to 
carry that point in her favour : ſhe replied that ſhe 
was the prince's wife, and would never cheriſh a 

| ſeparate 
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4. c. 1689. ſeparate intereſt from that of her huſband, to whom 


* Burnet, 
R ap'n. 
FEcnard. 
D' A vaux. 
Ralph, 


ſhe tranſmitted the earls letter. At laſt the two 


houſes agreed, and each voted apart, that the prince 


and princeſs of Orange ſhould reign jointly as king 


and queen of England; and that the adminiftra- 
tion ſhould be in the hands of the prince alone. 
This vote, however, paſſed by a very ſmall majo- 
rity in the upper houſe, and not without a formal 
proteſt by the oppoſite party. Then the conven- 
tion, after ſome diſputes, reduced the oath of alle- 
giance to its original ſimplicity, of being faithful 
to the king and queen. On the-twelfth day of 
February the princeſs of Orange arrived in Lon- 


don. Next day the members of the two houſes 
went in a body to the Banquetting: houſe, where 
the prince and princeſs far in ſtate ; and the De- 


claration of Rights * being read, the marquis of 


„ Whereas the late king James 
the ſecond, by the aſſiſtance of divers 
evil counſellors, judges, and miniſters 
employed by him, did endeavour to 
ſubvert and extirpate the proteſtant 
religion, and the laws and liberties of 
this kingdom; by aſſuming and exer- 
ciſing a power of diſpenſing with, and 
ſuſpending of laws, without conſent 
of parliament: by committing and 
proſecuting divers worthy prelates, for 
humbly petitioning to be excuſed from 
concurring to the ſaid aſſumed power: 
by iſſuing and cauſing to be executed, 
a commiſſion under the great ſeal, for 
erecting a court called, The court of 
commiſſioners for eccleſiaſtical cauſes : 
by levying money for and to the uſe 
of the crown, by pretence of prerg« 


0 Hallifax, 


eative, for other time, wa other 
manner, than the ſame was granted 


by parliament ; By raiſing and keep- 
pg a ſtanding-army within this king- 


dom in time of peace, without con- 
ſent of parliament; and quartering ſol- 
diers contrary to law : By cauſing di- 
vers good ſubjects, being proteſtants, 
to be diſarmed, at the ſame time when 
papiſts were both armed and employed 
contrary to law: By violating the free- 
dom of election of members to ſerve 

Vn parliament: By proſecutions in the 
court of king's bench for matters and 

cauſes cognizable only in parliament ; 

and by divers other arbitrary and ille- 

gal courſes, And whereas of late 

years, partial, corrupt, and unquali- 

fied parſons have been returned and 
: | ſerved 
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Hallifax, as ſpeaker of the upper houſe, made a A. c. 1683. 


ſolemn tender of the crown to their highneſſes, in 


ſerved on juries in trials, and parti · 


cularly divers jurors in trials for high- 


treaſon, which were not freeholders; 
and exceſſive bail hath been required 
of perſons committed in criminal caſes, 
to elude the benefit of the laws made 
for the liberty of the ſubjects ; and 
exceſſire fines have been impoſed; 
and illegal and cruel puniſhments in- 
flicted; and ſeveral grants and pro- 
miſes made of fines and forfeitures, 
before any conviction or judgment a- 
gaiaſt the perſons upon whom the ſame 
were to be levied: All which are ut- 
terly and directly contrary to the 
known laws and ftatutes, and free- 
dom of this realm. 


And whereas the faid late king 
James the ſecond having abdicated the 
government, and the throne being 
thereby vacant, his highneſs the prince 
of Orange (whom it hath pleaſed Al- 
mighty God to make the glorious in- 


ſtrument of delivering this kingdom 


from popery and arbitrary power) did 
{by the advice of the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal, and divers principal 
perſons of the commons) cauſe let. 
ters to be written to the lords ſpiri- 
tual and temporal, being proteſtants, 
and other letters to the ſeveral coun- 
ties, cities, univerſities, boroughs, 
and cinque ports, for the chuſing of 
ſuch perſons to repreſent them, as 


the 


were of right to be ſent to parlia - 


ment, to meet and fit at Weſtmin- 


ſter upon the twenty ſecond day of 


January, in this year 1688, in or- 
der to ſuch an eſtabliſhment, as that 


their religion, laws, and liberties might 


not again be in danger of- being ſub- 


verted: Upon which letters, elec- 


tions having been accordingly made ; 
and thereupon the lords ſpiritual and 


temporal, and commons, purſuant to 


their ſeveral letters and elections, 


being now aſſembled in à full and 
free repreſentative of this nation, 


taking into their moſt ſerious conſide- 
ration the beſt means for attaining 


the ends aforeſaid do in the firſt 


place (as their anceſtors in like caſe 
have uſually done) for vindicating 
and aſſerting their ancient rights and 
liberties ;z declare, | 


7, That the pretended power of 
ſuſpending laws, or execution of laws, 
by regal authority, without conſent 
of parliament, is illegal. 2. That 
the pretended power of diſpenſing 


with laws, or the execution of laws, 
by regal authority, as it hath been 


aſſumed and exerciſed of late, is ille- 
gal. 3. That the commiſſion for 
erecting the late court of commiſ- 


ſioners for eccleſiaſtical cauſes, and 
all other commiſſions and courts of 


the like nature, are illeg:l and per- 
/ Nicious. 
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The prince replied in gracious terms of acknow- 


cious 4. That levying of money 
for ox to the uſeof the crown, by pte · 
tence. of prerogative, without grant. 
of parliament, fer longer time, or 


in any othet manner than the ſama is. 


or ſhall.be granted, is illegal. 5. That 
It is the right of the ſubjects to pati- 
tion the king, and all commitments 


and proſecutions for ſuch petitioning, 


are illegal. 6. That the raiſing or 
keeping a ſtanding army within the 


kingdom in time of peace, unleſs it 


be with conſent of parliament, is 
againſt law. 7. That the ſubjects, 
which are proteſtants, may have arms 
for their defence ſuitable to their 


condition, and as allowed by law. 


8. That elections of members of par- 
liament. ought to be free, 9. That 
the freedom of ſpeech, and debates or 
proceedings in parliament, ought not 
to be impeached or queſtioned in 
any court or place out of parlia- 


ment. 10. That exeeſſive bail ought 


not to be required, nor exceflive fines 
impoſed, nor cruel and unuſual pu- 
niſhments inflited. 11, That jurors 
ought to be duly empannelled and 
returned, and jurors which paſs up- 
on men in trials of high-treaſon ought 
to be freeholders. 12. That all 
grants and promiſes of fines and for- 
feitures of particular perſons, before 


_ conviction, are illegal and void, 


73. And that for redreſs of all grie- 


ledgment; 


vances, and fas the amending, 


ſtrengthening, and preſerving of the 
laws, parliameats ought to be held 
frequently, 


— 


ments, - doings, or proceedings, to the 


prejudice of the people in any of the 
ſaid premiſſes, ought in any wiſe to 
be drawn hereafter into conſequence ot 
example, To which demand of their 


rights they are particularly encouraged 


by the declaration of bis highnefs the 
prince of Orange, as being. the only 
means for obtaining a full redreſs and 


remedy therein, 


Having therefore an entire confi- 
dence, that his ſaid highneſs the 
prince of Orange will perfect the de- 
liverance ſo far advanced by him, and 
will ſtill preſerve them from the vio- 
lation of their rights, which they 
have here aſſerted, and from all other 
attempts upon their religion, rights 
and liberties; the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, aſſembled at Weſtminſter, 
do reſolve, That William and Mary, 
prince and princeſs of Orange, be, and 
be declared king and queen of Eng- 


land, France, and Ireland, and the 


dominions thereunto — to 
hold 


And they de elaim, demand, and 

jnſiſt upon all ang ſingular the pre- 
miſſes, as their undoubted rights and 
liberties: And no declarations, judg- 
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ledgment ; and that very day he and the princeſs A. C. 168g, 


were proclaimed by the names of William and 
Mary, king and queen of England. 


hold the crown and royal dignity of 
the ſaid kingdoms and dominions, to 
themi the ſaid prince and princeſs, 


during their lives and the life of the 
ſurvivor of them; and that the ſole 


and full exerciſe of the regal power be 


only in, and executed by the ſaid 


prince of Orange, in the names of 
the ſaid prince and princeſs during 
their joint lives; and after their de- 
ceaſe the ſaid crown and royal dignity 
of the ſaid kingdoms and dominions 
to be to the heirs of the body of the 
faid princeſs ; and for default of Tuch 
iſſue, to the princeſs Anne of Den- 
mark, and the heirs of her body; 
and for default of ſuch iſſue, to the 
heirs of the body of the ſaid prince of 
Orange. 


And the ſaid lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, and commons, do pray the 
{aid prince and princeſs of Orange; to 
accept the ſame accordingly: And 
taat the oaths hereafter mentioned be 


taken by all perſons of whom the 
oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy 
might be required by law, inſtead of 
them; and that the ſaid oaths of alle - 
glance and ſupremacy be abrogated ; 
I A,B. do ſincerely promiſe and ſwear, 
That I will be faithful and bear true 
allegiance to their majeſties, king 
William and queen Mary, So help 
me God, I A, B. do ſwear, That 1 
do from my heart abhor, deteft and 
abjure, as impious and heretical⸗ 
this damnable doctrine and poſition, 
that princes excommunicated or de- 
prayed by the pope, or any authority 
of the fee of Rome, may be depoſed 
or murdered by their ſubjects, or any 
other whatſcever. And I do declare, 
That no foreign prince, perſon, pre- 
late, ſtate or potentate, hath, or ought 
to have, any juriſdiction, power, ſu- 
pertority, p1e-eminence, or autho- 
rity eccleſiaſtical, or ſpi: itual, within 
this realm. So help me God. 
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—.—— 
WILLIAM III. 


HE. constitution of England had now a A. C, 168g, 
ſumed a new aſpect. The maxim of here- State of the 
ditary, indefeaſible right, was at length re- — 
Wa by a free parliament. The power of the after the re- 
crown was acknowledged to flow from no other "i=. 
fountain than that of a contract with the people. 
Allegiance and protection were declared recipro- 
cal ties depending upon each, other. The repre- 
ſentatives of the nation made a regular claim of 
rights in behalf of their conſtituents; and Wil- 
liam III. aſcended the throne in conſequence of an 
expreſs capitulation with the people. Yet on this 
occaſion, the zeal of the parliament towards their 
deliverer ſeems to have overſhot their attachment 


to their own liberty and privileges : or at leaſt they 
OS neglected 
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A. c. 1689. neglected the faireſt opportunity that ever occurr- 


ed, to retrench thoſe prerogatives of the crown ta 
which they imputed all the late and former calami- 
ties of thekingdom. Their new monarch retain- 
ed the old regal power over parliaments, in its full - 
extent. He was left at liberty to convoke, adjourn, 
prorogue, and diſſolve them at his pleaſure. He 
was enabled to influence elections and gppreſs cor- 
porations. He poſſeſſed the right of chuſing his 
own council; of nominating all the great officers 
of the ſtate, and of the houſhold, of the army, the 
navy, and the church. He reſerved the abſolute 
command of the militia : fo that he remained maſter 
of all the inſtruments and engines of corruption 


and violence, without any other reſtraint than his 


own moderation, and prudent regard to the claim 
of rights and principle of reſiſtance on which the 
revolution was founded. In a word, the ſettlement 
was finiſhed with ſome precipitation, before the 
plan had been properly digeſted and matured ; 
and this will be the caſe in every eſtabliſhment 
formed upon a ſudden emergency in the face of 


. oppoſition.. It was pbſerved, that the king, who 
was made by the people, had it in his power to rule 


without them; to govern jure divino, though it 


was created jure humano; and that, though the 


change proceeded from a republican ſpirit, the ſet- 
tlement was built upon tory maxjms ; for the exe- 
cution of his government continued ftill indepen- 
dent of his commiſſion, while his own perſon re- 
mained facred and inviolable. The prince of 
Orange had been invited to England by a coalition 
of parties, united by a common ſenſe of danger; 
but this tie was no ſooner broken, than they flew 
aſunder, and each reſumed its original biaſs. Their 
mutual jealouſy and rancour revived, and was 


heated by ow! ek into intemperate zeal and enthu- 
ſe 


fiaſm. Thoſe who at firſt acted from principles of 


patriotim, | 


7 
* 


WELA M Blr : 


and king William ſoon found hionſelf at the head of 


a faction. } As: he had been bred::a, calvanift, and 


7 - 


cution, the preſbyterians, and other proteſtant dif- 
ſenters, conſidered him as their peculiar protector, 
and entered into his intereſts with the moſt zealo 
feryour and aſſiduity. For the ſame reaſons, thi 
friends of the church became jealous of his pro- 
ceedings, and employed all their influence, firſt in 
oppoſing his elevation to the throne, and after- 
wards in thwarting his meaſures. Their party was 
eſpouſed by all the friends of the lineal ſucceſſion; 
by the Roman catholics; by thoſe. who were perſo- 
nally attached to the late king, and by ſuch as were 
diſguſted by the conduct and perſonal deportment 
of William ſince: his arrival in England. They 
obſerved, That, contrary to his declaration, he had 


* 4 * 


diſtributed in remote quarters: That the prince 
declared the firſt ſhould. be kept about his perſon, 
and the latter ſent to Ireland: That the two 
houſes, out of complaiſance to William, had de- 
nied their late ſovereign the juſtice of being heard 
in his own defence: and, That the Dutch had lately 
interfered with the trade of London, which was 


W 55 8 8 
aiready ſenſibly diminiſhed. Theſe were the ſources cole Sen. 
of diſcontent, ſwelled up by the reſentment of gane 


| ſome 


always expreſſed an abharrence of ſpiritual perſe:- 


| | 293 
patriotiſm, were inſenſibly warmed. into partiſans; &.. 5689. 
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HISTORY or 
4. e. 16%. ſome noblemen, and other individuals, diſappoiat- | 
ed in their hopes of profit and preferment, 1 DEP, 


ENGLAND. 


"his reign with a proclamation, 


4 confitming all proteſtants in the offices which 
tliey 1 the firſt day of December: then 
he c the "members of his council, who were 

generally ſtaunch to his intereſt, except the arch- 

biſhop of Canterbury and the earl of Notting 
ham“; and theſe were admitted in complaiſance to 
the church party; which it was not thought ad- 
viſeable to provoke. Nottingham and Shrewfbury 
were appointed ſeeretaries of ſtate; the privy-feal 
was beſtowed upon the marquis of Hallifax: the 
earl of Danby vas created: preſident of the couneil. 


Theſe two noblemen enjoyed 
- king's confidence: and Nottiny 


a good ſhare of the 
was conſider- 


able as heat of the church: party: but the chief fa- 
vourite was Bentinck, firſt commoner on the liſt of 
privy- counſellors: as well as groom of the ſtole and 


privy-purſe. D'Auverque 


rque' was made maſter 


of the horſe, ' Zuyleſtein of the robes, and Schom- 
berg of the ordnance : the treaſury, admiralty, and 
chancery, were put in eommiſſion; twelve able 
Judges were choſen +; and ithe dioceſe of Saliſbury 
ng vacated by the death of doctor Ward, the 
king, of his own free motion, filled it with Burner, 
who had been a zealous/ſtickler for his intereſt 
and, in a a particular manner, inffrumental 1 in effect. 


* The eokdcil: conſiſted of the 
prince of Denmark, the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, the ke of Norfolk, 
the mar quiſſes of Halifax and Win- 


cheſter, the earls of Danby, Lind- 
fey, Devonſhire, Dorſet, and Mid- 


dleſex, Oxford, Shrewsbury, Bed- 


ford, Bath, Macclcsfield, Notting- 


ham; the viſcounts Falconbridge, 
Mordaunt, Newport, Lumley; the 


lords Wharton, Montague, Delamere, 


chamberlain. Ralph. 


| Churchill; Mr. eating. Mr. Sid- 
ney, Sir Robert Howard, Sir Henry 
"Capel, Mr. Powel, Mr. Ruſſe), Mr. 


Hambden, and Mr, Zoſcawen. 
Sir John Holt was appointed 


lerd chief-juſtice of the king's bench, 
and Sir Henry Pollexfen of the com · 


mon pleas ; the earl of Devonſhire 


was made lord-ſfteward of the hou- 


mold, and the earl of Dorſet lord- 


ing 


WILLIAM III. 


ing the revotatian;-- Sancroft archbiſhop of Can - A. c. 1689, | 


terbury refuſed to conſecrate this eccleſiaſtic, tho 
the reaſons of his refuſal are not ſpecified : but, 
being afraid of incurring the penalties of a pre- 
munire, he granted a commiſſion to the —— of 
London, and three other ſuffragans, to perform 
that ceremony. Burnet was a prelate of ſome 
parts, and great-jnduſtry ; moderate in his notions 
of church. diſcipline, inquiſitive, meddling, vain, 
and credulous. In conſequence of having incurred 
the diſpleaſure of the late king, he had retired to 
the continent, and fixed his reſidence in Holland, 
where he was naturalized, and attached himſelf to 
the intereſt of the prince'of Orange, who conſulted 
him about the affairs of England. He aſſiſted in 
drawing up the prince's manifeſto, and wrote ſome 
other papers and pamphlets in defence of his de- 
ſign. He was demanded of the ſtates, by the Eng- 
liſh' ambaſſador, as a Britiſh fugitive, outlawed by 
king James, and excepted in the a& of indem- 
nity : nevertheleſs, he came over with William, in 
quality of his "chaplain ; and, by his intrigues, 
contributed in ſome meaſure to the ſucceſs of that 
expedition. The principal individuals that com- 
ſed this miniſtry have been characteriſed in the 
iſtory of the preceding reigns. We have had oc: 
caſion to mention the fine talents, the vivacity, the 
flexibility of Hallifax; the plauſibility, the enter- 
prifing genius, the obſtinacy of Danby ; the pom- 
pous eloquence, the warmth, and oſtentation of 
Nottingham; the probity and popularity of Shrew- 
ſbury. Godolphin, now brought into the treaſury, 
was modeſt, ſilent, ſagacious, and upright. Mor- 
daunt, appointed firſt commiſſioner of that board, 
and afterwards created earl of Monmouth, was 
open, generous, and a republican in his principles. 
Delamere, chancellor of the exchequer, promoted 
in the ſequel to the rank of earl of Warrington, 
34 was 
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4. C., 89 was cloſe and mercenary... Obſequiouſneſs, fidelity, 
and attachment to his. maſter, compoſed the cha- 
racter of Bentinck, whom the ing raiſed to dhe 
dignity of earl of Portland. 

The Engliſh favourite Sidney was a man 1 of v wit 
and pleaſure, , poſſeſſed of the moſt engaging ta- 
lents for converſation, and private friendſhip, - but 
rendered unfit for public bufineſs by indolence and 
inattention He was ennobled, and afterwards 
created earl of Romney, a title which he enjoyed 
with ſeveral ſucceſſive poſts of profit and impor- 
tance. The ſtream of honour and preferment ran 
ſtrong in favour of the Whigs, and this appearance 
of partiality confirmed the ape and ſrlent⸗ 
ment of the oppoſite party. 
kneten. The firſt reſolution taken in che new ounce, was 
verted into a to convert the convention into a parliament,. that 
puliament. the new ſettlement might be ſtrengthened by a le- 

gal ſanction, which was now ſuppoſed to be want- 
ing, as the aſſembly had not been convoked by 
the king's writ of ſummons. The experiment of 
a new election was deemed too hazardous: there- 
fore, the council determined that the king ſhould, 

by virtue of his own authority, change the conven- 
tion into a parliament, by going to the houſe of 
peers with the ufual ſtate of a ſovereign, and pro- 
nouncing a ſpeech from the throne to both houſes. 
This expedient was accordingly practiſed. He 
aſſured them he ſhould never take any ſtep that 
would diminiſh the good oppinion they had con- 
ceived of his integrity. He told them that Hol- 
land was in ſuch a fituation as required their im- 
mediate attention and aſſiſtance: that the poſture 
of affairs at home likewiſe demanded their ſerious 
conſideration : that a good ſettlement was neceſſary 
not only for the eſtabliſhment of domeſtic peace, 
but alſo for the ſupport of the proteſtant intereſt 

abroad; 
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pence, ard loſs of time; and that ſuch delay might 
| prove 


* 5 
29989 HISTORT OT ENGLAND. 
A. e. 168g. prove fatal to the proteſtant initereſt in Ireland, as 
well as to the allies on the continent. In the mid 
of this debate, the bill Was brought down from 
the lords; and being read, a committee was ap- 
pointed to make ſome amendments. Theſe were no 
ſooner made than the commons ſent it back to the 
upper houſe, and it immediately received the royal 
affent. ''By this act the lords and commons aſ- 
ſembled at Weſtminſter were declared the two 
houſes of parliament to all intents and purpoſes: 
it likewiſe ordained, That the preſent ac and all 
other acts to which the royal aſſent ſhould be given 
before the next prorogation, ſhould be underſtood 
and adjudged in law to begin on the thirteenth day 
of February: That the members, inſtead of the 
old oaths of allegiance and fupremacy, ſhould take 
the new oath incorporated in this act, under the 
antient penalty: and, That the preſent parliament 
ſhould be diſſolved in the uſual manner. Imme- 
diately after this tranſaction, a warm debate aroſe 
in the houſe of commons about the revenue, which 
the courtiers alledged had devolved with the crown 
upon William, at leaft, during the life of James: 
for which term the greater part of it had been 
granted. Thoſe in the oppoſition affirmed, that 
thoſe grants were vacated with the throne ; and 
at length it was voted, That the revenue had ex- 
pired. Then a motion was made, That a revenue 
ſhould be ſettled on the king and queen; and the 
houſe reſolved it ſhould be taken into conſideration. 
While they deliberated on this affair, they received 
a meſſage from his majeſty, importing, that the 
late king had ſet fail from Breſt with an armament 
to invade Ireland. They forthwith reſolved to 
aſſiſt his majeſty with their lives and fortunes: 
they voted a temporary aid of four hundred and 
twenty thouſand pounds, to be levied by —_— Ct 
8 aſſeſl⸗ | 
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to fignify. this. reſolution,» Bur this unanimity did 
not take place, untibſeverat lords ſpiritual as well 
as temporal, had, rather than take the oaths, ab- 
ſented themſelves from parhament. The nomur- 
ing prelates were Sanbroft, archbiffiop uf Canter- 
bury : Turner, biftop of Ely; Lake, of Chicheſ- 
ter; Ken, of Bath and Wells; White, of Peterbo- 
rough; Loyd, of Norwich; Thomas, of Worceſter; 
and Frampton, of Glouceſter. The tempotal peers 
who: refuſed the oath, were che duke of Newcaftle, 
the earls uf Clarendon, Litchfield, Exeter, | Yar- 
mouth, and Stafford; the lords Griffin and Stawel. 
Five of the biſhops wichdrew themiſelves from the 
houfe at one time; but, before they retired, one 
of the number moved for a bill of toleration, and 
another of comprehenſion, by which moderate diſ- 
ſenters might be reconciled to the church, and ad- 
mitted into eccleſiaſtical benefices. Such bills were 
actually prepared and preſented by the earl of Not- 
tingham, ho received the thanks of the houſe for 
the pains he had taken. From this period, the party 
averſe to the government of William were diſtin- 
guiſned by che appellation of Nonjurors. They 
rejected the notion of à king de facto, as well as 
all other diſtinctions and limitations; and declared 
for the: abſolute power and divine hereditary inde- 
feaſible right of ſovereigns. ie 
This faction hadalready begun to practiſe againſt 
the new government. The king, having received 
ſome intimation of their deſigns, from intercepted 
letters, ordered the xarl of Arran, Sir Robert 
Hamilton, and ſome other gentlemen of the 


Scottiſh nation, to be apprehended; and ſent 


priſoners to the Tower. Then he informed the 
two houſes of the ſtep he had taken, and even 
craved their advice with regard to his conduct in 

14 ; ſuch 


| 299 
aſſeſſment; and both /houfes waited on the king, & C. 2635 


Mutiny in 
the army. 
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4 C. 2656. ſuch a delicate affair, which haccompelted him to 
treſpaſs: upon the law of: England. The lords 
thanked him for the care he cook of their liberties, 
and. deſired he would ſecuteꝭ all diſturbers of the 
peace; hut, the commons :ũmpowered him by a 
bill to diſpenſe with the Habeas corpus Act, till 
the ſeventeentl day of Apritnext enſuing. This 
was a ſtretch ef confidence in the crown which had 
not been made in favour of the late king, even 
while Argyle and Monmouth were in open rebel. 
lion. A. ſpirit of diſcontent had by this time dif- 
fuſed itſelf throughathe krmyl and become ſo for- 
midable to the court, that the king reſolvrd to 
retain the Dutch troops in England, and fend over | 
to Holland: in their room A1uch; regiments as were f 
moſt tinctured with diſaffection · O theſe the Scot- | 
tiſh regiment of Dumharton, commanded by 
marechal Schomberg, mutinied on its march to : 
Ipſwich, ſeized the military cheſt, diſarmed the : 
officers who--oppoſed . b deſign, declared for p 

king James, and, with four pieces, of cannonz; be- 


gan their march for Scotland. William being in- , 
formed of this revolt, ordered general Ginkle to 4 
purſue them with three regiments. of Dutch. dra- ü 


goons; and the mutineers ſurrendered at diſcre- 

tion. As the delinquents ere natives of Scot- 

land, which had not yet ſubmitted: in form to the 75 

new government, the king did: not think proper « 
to puniſh them as rebels, but ordered them to « 
proceed for Holland, according to his firſt inten- 

tion. Though this attempt proved abortive, it < 

made a ſtrong impreſſion: upon the miniſtry, who a.” 

were divided among - themſelves, and wavered in 

their principles. However, they ſeized this op- 

portunity to bring in a bill for puniſhing mutiny = 85 

and deſertion, which in a little time paſſed both | 

houſes, and received the royal aſſent, 
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The coronation-oath being altered and ex- 4. C. 1685. 
plained, that ceremony was performed on the Thecorona- 
eleventh day of April; the biſhop of London offici- 799.090 . 
ating, at the king's deſire, in the room of the hearth-mo- 
metropolitan, who was a malcontent. Next day 
the commons, in à body, waited on the king and 
queen at Whitehall; with: an addreſs of congratula- 
tion. William, with a view to conculiate the af- 
fection of his new ſubjects, and check the progrels 
of clamour and diſcontent, ſignified, in a ſolemn 
meſſage to the houſe of commons, his readineſs to 
acquieice in any meaſure they ſhould think proper 
to take for a new regulation or total ſuppreſſion of 
the hearth-money, which he underſtood was a 
grievous impoſition on the ſubjects ; and this tax 
was afterwards aboliſhed... He was gratified with 
an addreſs; of thanks, couched in the warmeſt ex- 
preſſions of duty, gratitude, and affection; de- 
claring they would take: ſuch meaſures in ſupport 
of his crown, as would convince the world that he 
reigned in the hearts of his people. Ae: 

He had, in his anfwer to their former addreſs, The com- 
aſſured them of his conſtant regard to the rights gf mo. 
and proſperity of the nation: he had explained ney to in- 


the exhauſted ſtate of the Dutch, expatiated upon <a 
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* The new form of the coronation- 


oath conſiſted in the following queſti- 


ons and anſwers, *©© Will you ſolemn- 
«ly promiſe and ſwear to govern the 


« people of this kingdom of England, 


and the dominions thereto belong- 
« ing, according to the ſtatutes in 


„ parliament agreed on, and the laws 


and cuſtoms of the ſame?” 

5 1 ſolemnly promiſe ſo to do. 

* Will you, to your power, cauſe 
* law and juſtice in mercy to be exe- 
5 cuted in all your judgments ?*” 

« will.““ 

« Will you, to the utmoſt of your 
ff power Maintain the laws of God, 


ce the true profeſſion of the goſpel, 
and the pfoteſtant reformed religion 
cc as by law eftabliſhed ? And will you 
ce preſerve unto the biſhops and clergy 
« of this realm, and to the churches 
« committed to their charge, all ſuch 
ce rights and privileges as by law do, 
or ſhall appertain unto them, or 
« any of them?“ 

cc All this I promiſe to do.“ 

Then the king or queen laying his 
or her hand upen the goſpels, ſhall 
ſay, The things which I have here 
« before promiſed, I will perform and 
« keep, So help me Ged.“ : 
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4. & +639. the zeab of that republic for the intereſts of Britain, 
and the maintenance of the proteſtant religion; ex- 
preſſed his hope that the Engliſn parliament would 
not only repay the ſums they had expended in his 
expedition; but, likewiſe farther ſupport them to 
the utmoſt of their ability againſt the common ene- 
mies of their liberties and religion. He had 
obſerved that a conſiderable army and fleet would 
be neceſſary for the reduction of Ireland, and the 
protection of Britain; and he deſired they would 
ſettle the revenue in ſuch a manner, that it mi 
be collected without difficulty and diſpute. The 
ſum total of the money expended by the ſtates- 
general in William's expedition, amounted to ſeven 
millions of guilders, and the commons granted ſix 
hundred thouſand pounds for the diſcharge of this 
debt, incurred for the preſervation of their rights 
and religion. They voted funds for raiſing and 
maintaining an army of two and twenty thouſand 
men, as well as for equipping a numerous fleet; 
but, they provided for no more than half a year's 
ſubſiſtence of the troops, hoping the reduction of 
Ireland might be finiſned in that term; and this 
inſtance of frugality the king conſidered as a mark 
of their diffidence of his adminiſtration. The 
Whigs were reſolved to ſupply him gradually, that 
he might be the more dependent upon their zeal 
and attachment; but, he was nor at all pleafed with 
their precaution. | | F * 
williams William was naturally biaſſed to calviniſm, and 
vour of the averſe to perſecution. Whatever promiſes he had 
diſenter. made, and whatever ſentiments of reſpect he en- 
tertained for the church of England, he ſeemed 
now in a great meaſure alienated from it, by the 
oppofition he had met with from its members, 
particularly from the biſhops who had thwarted his 
meaſures ; who had, by abſenting themſelves from 
parliament, and refuſing the oath, plainly — in 
|; . 8 Ce 
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ed his title, and renounced his government. He A. C. 165g. 


therefore reſolved to mortify the church, and gra- 
tify his own friends at the ſame time, by removing 
the obſtacles affixed to nonconformity, that all pro- 
teſtant diſſenters ſnould be rendered capable of en- 
joying and exerciſing civil employments. When 
he gave his aſſent to the bill for ſuſpending the 
Habeas corpus act, he recommended the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a new oath in lieu of thoſe of allegiance 
and ſupremacy : he expreſſed his hope that they 
would leave room for the admiſſion of all his pro- 
teſtant ſubjects who ſhould be found qualified for 
the ſervice: he ſaid, ſuch a conjunction would unite 
them the more firmly among themſelves, and 
ſtrengthen them againſt their common adverſaries. 
In conſequence of this hint, a clauſe was inſerted 
in the bill for abrogating the old and appointing; 
the new oaths, by which the ſacramental teſt was 
declared unneceſſary in rendering any perſon 


capable of enjoying any office or employment. 


It was, however, rejected by a great majority in 
the houſe of lords. Another clauſe for the ſame 
purpoſe, though in different terms, was propoſed 
by the king's direction, and met with the ſame fate, 
though in both caſes ſeveral noblemen entered a 
proteſt againſt the reſolution of the houſe. Theſe 
fruitleſs efforts, in favour of diſſenters, augmented 
the prejudice of the churchmen againſt king Wil- 
liam, who would have willingly compromiſed the 
difference, by excuſing the clergy from the oaths, 
provided the diſſenters might be exempted from 
the ſacramental teſt; but, this was deemed the 
chief bulwark of the church, and therefore the 
Propoſal was rejected. The church-party in the 
houſe of lords moved, that inſtead of inſerting a 
clauſe, obliging the clergy to take the oaths, the 
king ſhould be empowered to tender him; and, 
in caſe of their refuſal, they ſhould incur the 

8 penalty, 
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penalty, becauſe deprivation, or the apprehenſion 


of it, might make them deſperate, and excite them 
to form deſigns againſt the government. This 
argument had no weight with the commons, who 
thought it was indiſpenſably neceſſary to exact the 


oaths of the clergy, as their example influenced 


the kingdom in general, and the youth of the 
nation were formed under their inſtructions. After 


a long and warm debate, all the mitigation that 


could be obtained, was a clauſe to empower the 


king to indulge any twelve clergymen deprived by 


Act for a to- 
leration. 


virtue of this act, with a third part of their bene- 
fices during pleaſure. Thus the antient oaths of 
allegiance and ſupremacy were abrogated; the de- 
claration of non- reſiſtance in the act of uniformity 
was repealed; the new oath of allegiance was re- 
duced to its primitive ſimplicity; and the corona- 
tion · oath rendered more explicit. The clergy were 
enjoined to take the new oaths before the firſt day 
of Auguſt, on pain of being ſuſpended from their 
office for ſix months; and of intire deprivation, in 


caſe they ſnould not take them before the expira- 


tion of this term. They generally complied, 
though with ſuch reſervations and diſtinctions as 
were not much for the honour of their ſincerity. 
The king, though baffled in his deſign againſt 
the ſacramental teſt, reſolved to indulge the diſſen- 


ters with a toleration; and a bull for this purpoſe 


being prepared by the earl of Nottingham, was, 


after ſome debate, paſſed into a law, under the 


title of, An act for exempting their majeſties pro- 


reign of Charles II. provided, that they ſhould 


teſtant ſubjects, diſſenting from the church of 
England, from the penalties of certain laws. It 
enacted, That none of the penal laws ſhould be 
conſtrued to extend to thoſe diſſenters who ſhould 
take the oaths to the preſent government, and 
ſubſcribe the declaration of the thirtieth year in the 


hold 


WII 1 bk tf: : : 


doors ſhur ; and. that nothing ſhould be conſtrued 
to exempt them from the payment of tythes or 
other parochial duties: That, in caſe of being 
choſen in the offices of conſtable, church-warden, 
overſeer, :&c. and of ſcrupling to take the oaths 
annexed to ſuch offices, they ſhould be allowed to 
execute the employment by deputy: That the 
preachers and teachers in congregations- of dif- 
ſenting proteſtants, who ſhall rake the oaths; ſub- 
ſcribe the declaration, together with all the articles 
of religion, except the thirty- fourth and the two 
ſucceeding articles, and part of the twentieth, 

ſhould be exempted from the penalties decreed 
againſt non conformiſts, as well as from ſerving 
upon juries, or acting in pariſh- offices; yet all 
juſtices of the peace were impowered to require 
ſuch diſſenters to ſubſcribe the declaration, and take 
the oaths; and, in caſe of refuſal, to commit them 
to priſon, without bail or mainprize. The ſame 
indulgence was extended to anabapiſts, and even 
to quakers, on their ſolemn promiſe, before God, 

to be faithful to the king. and queen ; and their 
aſſenting by profeſſion and aſſeveration to thoſe 
articles which the others ratified upon oath : they 
were likewiſe required to profeſs their belief in the 
Trinity and the Holy Scriptures. Even the papiſts 
felt the benign influence of William's moderation 

in ſpiritual matters: he rejected the propoſals of 
ſome zealots, who exhorted him to enact ſevere 
laws againſt popiſh recuſants. Such a meaſure, he 
obſerved, would alienate all the papiſts of Europe 
from the intereſts of England, and might produce 

a new catholic league, which would render the war 

a religious quarrel; beſides, he could not pretend 

to ſcreen the proteſtants of Germany and Hungary, 

while he himſelf ſhould perſecute the catholics 


of England. He therefore reſolved to treat them 
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4.C. 2689. with lenity; and though 
' hended in the act, they enjoyed the benefit of the 
eolevition; 10 22 953075 | 1 


Wolent diſ- 


HISTORY or ENGLAND, 
they were not compre- 


We have obſerved, that in conſequence of the 


pute: 2bout motion made by the biſhops when they withdrew 


the bill for a 
comprehen= 
on 


, 
The com- - 


from parliament, a bill was brought into the houſe 
of lords, for uniting their majeſties proteſtant ſub- 


ects. This was extremely agreeable ro the king, 
who had the ſcheme of comprehenſion very much 

at heart. In the progreſs of the bill a warm debate 
aroſe about the poſture of kneeling at the ſacrament, 
which was given up in favour. of the diſſenters, 


Another, no leſs violent, enſued upon the ſubſe- 
quent queſtion, ** Whether there ſhould be an ad- 


dition of laity inthe commiſſion to be given by the 


< king to the biſhops and others of the clergy, for 


“ preparing ſuch a reformation of ecclefiaſtical af- 


fairs as might be the means of healing diviſions, 


and correcting whatever might be erroneous or 
* defeRtive in the conſtitution ?*? A great number 


of the temporal lords inſiſted warmly on this addi- 
tion; and when it was rejected, four peers entered 
a formal proteſt. Biſhop Burnet was a warm 
ſtickler for the excluſion of the laity ; and, in all 


probability, manifeſted this warmth in hope of in- 


gratiating himſelf with his brethren, among whom 
his character was very far from being popular. 


But the merit of this ſacrifice was deſtroyed by 


the arguments he had uſed for diſpenſing with the 
poſture of kneeling at the ſacrament; and by his 
propoſing in another proviſo of the bill, that the 
ſubſcribers, inſtead of expreſſing aſſent and con- 
ſent, ſhould only ſubmit, with a promiſe of confor- 
mity. | 5 | 
The bill was with difficulty paſſed in the houſe 


mon: addreſs of lords: but the commons treated it with neglect. 


the king to 
ſummon a 


convocation © 3 = 
ra ny, who had retired from parliament, were r 


By this time a great number of malcontent mem- 


turned, 
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turned, with 2 view to thwart the adminiſtration, A. c. 1639. 


though they could not prevent the ſettlement. In- 
ſtead of proceeding with the bill, they preſented 
an addreſs to the king, thanked him for his graci- 
ous declaration, and repeated aſſurances, that he 
would maintain the church of England as by law 
eſtabliſhed ; a church whoſe doctrine and practice 
had evinced its loyalty beyond all contradiction. 
They likewife humbly beſought his majeſty to iſſue 
writs for calling a convocation of the clergy, to be 
conſulted in eccleſiaſtical matters, according to the 
antient uſage of parliaments; and they declared 
they would forthwith take into conſideration, pro- 


er methods for giving eaſe to proteſtant differiters. 


hough the king was diſpleaſed at this addreſs, in 
which the lords alſo had concurred, he returned a 
civil anſwer, by the mouth of the earl of Notting- 
ham, profeſſing his regard for the church of Eng- 
land, which ſhould always be his peculiar care; 
recommending the diſſenters to their protection, 
and promiſing to ſummon a convocation as ſoon as 
ſuch a meaſure ſhould be convenient. This meſ- 
ſage produced no effect in favour of the bill, which 
lay neglected on the table. Thoſe who. moved for 
it had no other view than that of diſplaying their 


moderation; and now they excited their friends to 


oppoſe it with all their intereſt. Others were 
afraid of eſpouſing it, leſt they ſhould be ſtigma- 
tized as enemies to the church; and a great num- 
ber of the moſt eminent preſbyterians were averſe 
to a ſcheme of comprehenſion, which would dimi- 
niſh their ſtrength, and weaken the importance of 


the party. Being therefore violently oppoſed on 


one hand, and but faintly ſupported on the other, 
no wonder it miſcarried. The king, however, 
was ſo bent upon the execution of his deſign, that 
it was next ſeffion revived in another form, though 
with no better ſucceſs. ; 
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Settlement 
of the re- 
venue. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND: 
The next object that engroſſed the attention of 
the parliament, was the ſettlement of a revenue for 
the ſupport of the government. Hitherto there 
had been no diſtinction of what was allotted for 


the king's uſe, and what was aſſigned for the ſer- 
vice of the public; ſo that the ſovereign was en- 


tirely maſter of the whole upp. As the revenue 
t 


in the late reigns had been often embezzled and 
miſapplied, it was now reſolved that a certain ſum 
ſhould be ſet apart for the maintenance of the 
king's houſhold, and the ſupport of his dignity; 
and that the reſt of the public money ſhould be 
employed under the inſpection of parliament. Ac- 
cordingly, fince this period, the commons have ap- 
propriated the yearly ſupplies to certain ſpecified 
ſervices; and an account of the application has 


been conſtantly ſubmitted to both houſes at the 


next ſeſſion, At this juncture, the prevailing 
party, or the Whigs, determined that the revenue 
ſhould be granted from year to year, or at leaſt for 
a ſmall term of years, that the king might find 
himſelf dependent upon the parliament, and merit 
a renewal of the grant by a juſt and popular admi- 
niſtration. In purſuance of this maxim, when the 
revenue fell under conſideration, they, on pretence 
of charges and anticipations, which they had not 
time to examine, granted it by a proviſional act 
for one year only. The cwil liſt was ſettled at fix 
hundred thouſand pounds, chargeable with the 
appointments of the queen dowager, the prince 
and princeſs of Denmark, the judges, and marechal 


Schomberg, to whom the parliament had already 
granted one hundred thouſand pounds, in conſide- 


ration of his important ſervices to the nation. The 
commons alſo voted, that a conſtant revenue of 
twelve hundred thouſand pounds ſhould be eſta- 
bliſhed for the ſupport of the crown in time of 
Peace. 1 


The 
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The king took umbrage at theſe reſtraints laid 4. ©. 1639. 
upon the application of the public money, which The king 
were the moſt ſalutary fruits of the revolution. He — 3 
conſidered them as marks of diffidence, by which preceedings 
he was diſtinguiſhed from his predeceſſors; 3 * 
thought them an ungrateful return for the fervices 
he had done to the nation. The Tories per- 
ceived his diſguſt, and did not fail to foment his 
jealouſy againſt their adverſaries, which was con- 
firmed by a freſh effort of the Whigs, in relation 
to a militia, A bill was brought into the houſe, 
for regulating it in ſuch a manner as would have 
rendered it in a great meaſure independent both of 
the king and the lords lieutenants of counties. | 
Theſe being generally peers, ſuffered the bill to 
lie neglected on the table; but the attempt con- 
firmed the ſuſpicion of the king, who began to 
think himſelf in danger of being enſlaved by a 
republican party. The Tories had, by the canal 
of Nottingham, made proffers of ſervice to his 
majeſty ; but complained, at the ſame time, that 
as they were in danger of being proſecuted for 
their lives and fortunes, they could not, without 
an act of indemnity, exert themſelves in favour of 
the crown, leſt they ſhould incur a proſecution 
from their implacable enemies. 

Theſe remonſtrances made ſuch impreſſion on gat, na 
the king, that he ſent a meſſage to the houſe by avimoſities 
Mr. Hambden, recommending a bill of indemnity . 
as the moſt effectual means for putting an end to demnity re- 
all controverſies, diſtinctions, and occaſions of diſ. by the King 
cord. He deſired it might be prepared with all 
convenient expedition, and with ſuch exceptions 
only as ſhould ſeem neceſſary for the vindication of 
public juſtice, the ſafety of him and his cenſort, 
and the ſettlement and weltare of the narion. An 
addreſs of thanks to his majeſty was unanimouf] 
voted. Nevertheleſs, his deſign was fruſtrated by 
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Birth of the 


duke of 
Glouceſter , 
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lowly in the bill, that it could not be brought to 


maturity before the end of the ſeſſion. They want- 


ed to keep the ſcourge over the heads of their ehe- 
mies, until they ſhould find a proper opportunity 
for revenge; and, in the mean time, reſtrain them 
from. oppoſition, by the terror of impending ven- 
geance. They affected to inſinuate that the king's 


deſign was to raiſe the prerogative as high as it had 
been in the preceding reigns; and for that pur- 


poſe he preſſed the act of indemnity, by virtue of 
which he might legally uſe the inſtruments of the 
late tyranny. The earls of Monmouth and War- 
rington induſtriouſly infuſed theſe jealouſies into 


the minds of their party; while, on the other hand, 


the earl of Nottingham inflamed William's diſtruft 
of his old friends: and both ſides ſucceeded in 
kindling an animoſity, which had like to have 
produced confuſion, notwithſtanding the endea- 
vours uſed by the earls of Shrewſbury and Devon- 


ſhire to allay thoſe heats, and remove the ſuſpicion 


that mutually prevailed. 


It was now judged W to paſs an act for 


ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown, according to 
the former reſolution of the convention. A bill 
for this purpoſe was brought into the lower houſe, 
with a clauſe diſabling papiſts from ſucceeding to 
the crown: to this the 2 added, Or ſuch as 
« ſhould marry papiſts,” abſolving the ſubject in 
that caſe from allegiance. The biſhop of Saliſbury, 
by the king's direction, propoſed that the princeſs 
Sophia dutcheſs of Hanover, and her poſterity, 
ſhould be nominated in the act of ſucceſſion, as the 
next proteſtant heirs, failing iſſue of the king, and 
Anne princeſs of Denmark. Theſe amendments 
gave riſe to warm debates in the lower houſe, where 
they were vigorouſly oppoſed, not only by thoſe 


who wiſhed well in ſecret to the late king and 2 
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lineal ſucceſſion, but likewiſe by the republican A. C. 169 
party, who hoped to ſee monarchy altogether ex- - 
tinguiſned in England, by the death of the three 
perſons already named in the bill of fucceſſion. 
The lords inſiſted upon their amendments, and 
ſeveral fruitleſs conferences were held between the 
two houſes. At length the bill was dropped for 
the preſent, in conſequence of an event which in a 
great meaſure diſſipated the fears of a-popiſh ſucceſ- 
ſor. This was the delivery of the princeſs Anne, 
who, on the twenty-ſeventh day of July, brought 
forth a ſon, chriſtened by the name of William, 
and afterwards created duke of Glouceſter.. 
In the midſt of theſe domeſtic diſputes; William Affairs of 
did not neglect the affairs of the continent. He tend 
retained all his former inſtuence in Holland, as his 
countrymen had reaſon to confide in his repeated 
aſſurances of inviolable affection. Phe great 
ſcheme which he had projected of a confederacy 
againſt France, began at this period to take effect. 
The princes of the empire aſſembled in the diet, 
ſolemnly exhorted the emperor to declare war 
againſt the French king, who had committed 
numberleſs infractions of the treaties of Munſter, 
Oſnabrug, Nimeguen, and: the truce, invaded their 
country without provocation, and evinced himſelf 
an inveterate enemy of the holy Roman empire. 
They therefore beſought his imperial majeſty to 
conclude a treaty. of peace with the Turks, who had 
offered advantageous terms, and come to an open 
rupture with Lewis; in which caſe, they would con- 
ſider it as a war of the empire, and ſupport their 
head in. the moſt effectual manner. 'Fhe ſtates- 
general publiſned a declaration againſt the common 
enemy, taxing him with manifold infractions of the 
treaty of commerce; with having involved the 
ſubjects of the republic in the perſecution which he 
had raiſed againſt the proteſtants; with having ca- 
5 X 4 Joled 
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4, g. 1689, joled and inſulted them with deceitful promiſes and 
inſolent threats; with having plundered and op- 
preſſed the Dutch merchaats and traders in France; 
and finally, with having declared war againſt the 
ſtates, without any plaulible reaſon aſſigned. The 
elector of Brandenburgh denounced' war | againſt 
France, as a power whoſe perfidy, cruelty, and am- 
bition, it was the duty _ every prince to oppoſe, 
The marquis De Caſtanaga governor of the Spaniſh 
Netherlands, iſſued a counter- declaration to that 
of Lewis, who had declared againſt his maſter. He 
accuſed the French king of having laid waſte the 
empire, without any regard to the obligations of. 
religion and humanity, or even to the laws of war; 
of having countenanced the moſt barbarous acts of 
cruelty and oppreſſion ; and of having intrigued. 
with the enemies of Chriſt: for the deſtruction of 
the empire. The emperor negociated an alliance 
offenſive and defenſive, with the 'ſtates-general, 
binding the contracting parties to ca-operate with 
their whole power againſt France and her allies. 
It was ſtipulated, that neither fide ſhould engage 
in a ſeparate treaty, on any pretence whatſoever : 
that no peace ſhould be admitted, until the treaties 
of Weſtphalia, Oſnabrug, Munſter, and the 
' Pyrenees, ſhould have been vindicated : that in 
caſe of a negociation for a peace or truce, the 
tranſactions on both ſides ſhould be communicated 
bona fide; and that Spain and England ſhould be 
invited to accede to the treaty. In a ſeparate 
article, the contracting powers agreed, that in caſe 
of the Spaniſh. king's dying without iſſue, the 
ſtates general ſhould aſſiſt the emperor with all 
their torces to take poſſeſſion of that monarchy : 
That they ſhould uſe their friendly endeavours with 
the princes electors their allies, towards elevating 
his ſon Joſeph to the dignity of king of the Ro- 
mans, and employ their utmoſt force againſt 
| France, 
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France, ſhould ſhe attempt to oppoſe. his eleya- A. C. 1655. 
tion. | 
William, wh was the ſoul of this confelleracy, War decks 
found no difficulty in perſuading the Engliſh to pas 
undertake a war againſt their old enemies and 
rivals. On the ſixteenth day of April, Mr. 
Hambden made a motion for taking into conſide- 
ration the ſtate of the kingdom with reſpect to 
France, and foreign alliances ; and the commons. 
unanimouſly reſolved, that in caſe his majeſty 
ſhould think fit to engage in a war with France, ? 
they would, in a parliamentary way, enable him to 
carry it on with vigour. - An addreſs was immedi- 
ately drawn up, and preſented to the king, deſir- 
ing he would ſeriouſly conſider the deſtructive me- 
thods taken of late. years by the French king, 
againſt the trade, quiet, and intereſt of the nation, 
particularly his preſent invaſion of Ireland, and ſup- ; 
porting the rebels in that kingdom. They: did not 
doubt but the alliances already made, with ſuch as 
might hereafter be concluded by his majeſty, 
would be ſufficient to reduce the French king to 
ſuch a condition, that it ſhould not be in his power 
to violate the peace of Chriſtendom ; nor prejudice: 
the trade and proſperity of England: : in the mean 
time they aſſured his majeſty he might depend upon 
the aſſiſtance of his parliament, according to the 
vote which had paſſed in the houſe of commons. 
This was a welcome addreſs to king William, who 
aſſured them that no part of the ſupplies which 
they might grant for. the proſecution of the war, 
ſhould be milapplied ; and, on the ſeventh day of 
May, he declared war againſt the French monarch. 
On this occaſion Lewis was charged with having 
ambitiouſly invaded the territories of the emperor, 
and denounced war againſt the allies of England, 
in violation of the treaties confirmed under the 
guaranty of the Engliſh crown; with having en- 
croached 
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A. C. 1689: croached upon the fiſhery of Newfoundland, invad- 


ed the Caribbee iſlands, taken forcible poſſeſſion 


of New York and Hudſon's- bay, made depredations 
on the Engliſh at fea, prohibited the importation: 
of Engliſh manufactures, diſputed the right of the 
flag, perſecuted many Engliſh ſubje&ts on account 


of religion, contrary to expreſs treaties and the law 


of nations; and ſent an armament to Ireland, in 
ſupport of the rebels of that kingdom. . 
Proceedins Having thus deſcribed the progreſs of the revolu- 


in the con- 


vention of tion in England, ws ſhall now briefly explain the 


Scotland, of meaſures that were proſecuted in Scotland, towards 


which the 


duke of fia the eſtabliſhment of William on the throne of that 
miltonis kingdom. The meeting of the Scottiſh conven- 


aden. tion was fixed. for the fourteenth day of March ; 


and both parties employed all their intereſt to in- 
fluence the election of members. The duke of 
Hamilton, and all the preſbyterians, declared for 
William. The duke of Gordon maintained the 
caſtle of Edinburgh for his old maſter ; but, as he 
had neglected to lay in-a ftore of proviſions, he de- 
pended entirely upon the citizens for ſubſiſtence. 
The partizans of James were headed by the earl 
of Balcarras and Graham, viſcount Dundee, who 
employed their endeavours to preſerve union among 
the individuals of their party; to confirm the duke 
of Gordon, who began to waver in his attachment 
to their ſovereign; and to manage their intrigues 
in fuch a manner, as to derive ſome advantage to 
their cauſe from the tranſactions of the enſuing 
ſeſſion. When the lords and commons aſſembled 
at Edinburgh, the biſhop of that dioceſe, who of- 
ficiated as chaplain to the convention, prayed for 
the reſtoration of king James. The firſt diſpute 
turned upon the choice of a preſident. The friends 
of the late king ſet up the marquis of Athol, in op- 
poſition to the duke of Hamilton; but this laſt 


was elected by a conſiderable majority; and a good 


number 
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number of the other party finding their cauſe the C. 1089. 
weakeſt, deſerted it from that moment. The earls. 
of Lothian and Tweedale were ſent as deputies, to 
require the duke af Gordon, in the name of the, 
eſtates, to quit the caſtle in four and twenty hours, 
and leave the charge of it to the proteſtant officer 
next in command. The duke, though in himſelf 
irreſolute, was animated by Dundee to demand 
ſuch conditions as the convention would not grant? 
The negotiation proving. ineffectual, the eſtates 
ordered the heralds, in all their formalities, to ſum- 
mon him to. ſurrender the caſtle immediately, on 
pain of incurring the penalties of high treaſon; and; 
he refuſing to obey their mandate, was proclaimed 
a traitor. All perſons were forbid, under the ſame: 
penalties, to aid, fuccour, or correſpond with him; 
and the caſtle was blocked up by the troops of the 
city. N ien 30 0 J 
Next day an expreſs arrived from London, witly Letters ts 
a letter from king William to the ſtatss à and at n n 
the ſame time, another from James was preſented king Wil- 
by one Crane, an Engliſh domeſtic of the abdi- jim James. 
cated queen. William obſerved: that he had called 
a meeting of their eſtates, at the deſire of the na- 
bility and gentry ef Scotland aſſembled at Lendon, 
who requeſted that he would take upon himſelf 
the adminiſtration of their affairs. He exhorted 
them to concert meaſures for ſettling, the peace · t 
the kingdom upon a ſolid foundation; and to lay 
aſide animoſities and factions, which ſerved only to 
impede that ſalutary ſettlement. He profeſſed 
himſelf. ſenſible, of the good effects that would. ariſe 
from an union of the two kingdoms; and aſſured 
them he would uſe his beſt endeavours to pro- 
mote ſuch. a coalition. A committee being appoint- 
ed to draw up a reſpectful anſwer to theſe aſſurances, 
a debate enſued about the letter from the late king 
James, which they reſolved to favour with a read- 


ing, 
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4. C. 169. ing, after the members ſhould have ſubſcribed an 


\ They recog- 
nine the ab- 


act, declaring, that notwithſtandlIng any thing that 
might be contained in the letter for diſſolving the 


convention, or impeding their procedure, they 


were a free and lawful meeting of the ſtates, and 
would continue undiſſolved, until they ſnould have 
ſettled and ſecured the proteſtant religion, the go- 
vernment, laws, and liberties of the kingdom. 
Having taken this precaution, they proceeded to 
examine the letter of their late ſovereign, who con- 
jured them to ſupport his intereſt as faithful ſub- 


| jets, and eternize their names by a loyalty ſuitable 


to their former profeſſions. He ſaid he would not 
fail to give them ſuch ſpeedy and powerful aſſiſ- 
tance as would enable them to defend themſelves 
from any foreign attempt; and even to aſſert his 
right againſt thoſe enemies who had depreſſed it 
by the blackeſt uſurpations and unnatural attempts, 
which the Almighty God would not allow to paſs 


unpuniſhed. He offered pardon to all thoſe who 


ſhould return to their duty before the laſt day of 
the month; and threatened to puniſh rigorouſly 
ſuch as ſhould ſtand out in rebellion againſt him 
and his authority. 


This addreſs produced very little effect in favour 


thorityz£ Of the unfortunate exile, whoſe friends were greatly 


king Wil- 
liam, 


outnumbered in this aſſembly. His meſſenger was 
ordered into cuſtody, and afterwards diſmiſſed with 

a paſs inſtead of an anſwer. James foreſeeing this 
contempt, had, by an inſtrument dated in Ireland, 


authoriſed the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, the earl of 


Balcarras, and the viſcount Dundee, to call a con- 
vention of the eſtates at Stirling. Theſe three de- 
pended on the intereſt of the marquis of Athol and 
the earl of Mar, who profeſſed the warmeſt affec- 
tion for the late king; and they hoped a ſeceſſion 
of their friends would embarraſs the convention, 
10 as to retard the fettlement of king William. 

| 1 | Their 
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Their expectations, however, were diſappointed. A. o. 264. 
Athol deſerted their cauſe; Mar ſuffered himſelf 
to be intercepted in his retreat; the reſt of their 
party were, by the vigilance of the duke of Hamil- 
ton, preyented from leaving the convention, ex- 
cept the viſcount of Dundee, who retreated to the 
mountains with about fifty horſe, and was purſued 
by order of the eſtates. This deſign being fruſ- 
trated, the convention approved and recognized 
by a ſolemn act, the conduct of the nobility and 
gentlemen who had intreated the king of England 
to take upon him the adminiſtration. They ac- 
knowledged their obligation to. the prince of 
Orange, who had prevented the deſtruction of their 
laws, religion, 1 fundamental conſtitution: they 
beſought his highneſs to aſſume the reins of go- 
vernment for that kingdom: they iſſued a proclama- 
tion, requiring all perſons, from ſixteen to ſixty, to 
be in readineſs to take arms when called upon for 
that purpoſe: they conferred the command of their 
horſe-militia upon Sir Patrick Hume, who was at- 
tainted for having been concerned in Argyle's in- 
ſurrection: they levied eight hundred men for a 
guard to the city of Edinburgh, and conſtituted 
the earl of Leven their commander: they put the 
militia all over the kingdom into the hands of thoſe 
on whom they could rely: they created the earl of 
Mar governor of Stirling-caſtle : they received a 
reinforcement of five regiments from England, 
under the command of Mackay, whom they ap- 
pointed their general; and they iſſued orders for 
ſecuring all diſaffected perſons. Then they diſ- 
patched lord Roſs, with an anſwer to king William's 
letter, profeſſing their gratitude to their deliverer, 
congratulating him upon his ſucceſs, thanking him 
for aſſuming the adminiſtration of their affairs, and 
aſſembling a convention of their eſtates, declaring 
they would take effectual and ſpeedy meaſures for 
| ſecuring 
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4. C. 165g. ſecuring the proteſtant religion, as well as for eſta- 
bliſhing the government, laws, and liberties of 
the kingdom; aſſuring him they would, as much 
as lay in their power, avoid diſputes and animoſi- 
ties; and deſiring the continuance of his majeſty's 

care and protection. h | 
Ther vote After the departure of lord Roſs, they appoint- 

hey P e 99g 

| the crown eq a committee, conſiſting of eight lords, eight 
depo ac knights, and as many burgeſſes, to prepare the 
of ſertle- Plan of a new ſettlement ; but this reſolution was 
vour of wil- hot taken without a vigorous oppoſition from 
lam ant fome remaining adherents of the late king, headed 
phy the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, all the other prelates, 
except he of Edinburgh, having already deſerted 
the convention. After warm debates, the com- 
mittee agreed in the following vote. The eftates 
< of the kingdom of Scotland find and declare, That 
« king James VII. being a profeſſed papift, did 
“ afſume the royal power, and act as a king, 
& without ever taking the oath. required by law; 


& ſellors, invaded the fundamental conſtitution of 
« this kingdom, and altered it from a legal and li- 
« mited monarchy, to an arbitrary deſpotic power; 
* and governed the ſame to the ſubverſion of the 
„ proteftant religion, and violation of the laws and 
<« hberties of the nation, inverting all the ends of 
„government; whereby he had forfaulted the 
right of the crown, and the throne was become va- 
cant.“ When this vote was reported, the biſhop 
of Edinburgh argued ſtrenuoufly againſt it, as con- 
_ taining a charge, of which the king was innocent; 
and he propoſed that his majeſty ſhould be invited 
to return to his Scottiſh dominions. All his argu- 
ments were defeated or over- ruled; the houſe con- 
firmed the vote, which was immediately enacted 
into alaw by a great majority. The lord preſident 
declared the throne vacant, and propoſed that it 


might 


and had, by the advice of evil and wicked coun- 
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might be filled with William and Mary, king and & d. 


queen of England. The committee was ordered 
to prepare an acł᷑ for ſettling the crown upon their 
majeſties, ther with an inſtrument of govern- 
ment for fecuring the ſubjects from the grievances 
under which they laboured. 1 


On che eleventh day of April, this act, with the; 


219 


2689. 


They ap- 


oint com- 


conditions of inheritance, and the inſtrument, were miffionersto 
reported, confidered, unanimouſly approved, and ger or their 


der of their 


ſolemnly proclaimed at the market-croſs of Edin- crown to 


burgh, in preſence of the lord preſident, aſſiſted 


William, 
who re- 


by the lord provoſt and magiſtracy of the city, the ceives it on 


duke of 


the condi- 


Queenſbury, the marquiſſes of Athol and tions they 


Douglaſs, together with a great number of the no- propoſe. 


bility and gentry. At the ſame time they pub- 
liſhed another proclamation, forbidding all perſons 
to acknowledge, obey, affift, or correſpond with 
the late king James; or by word, writing, or fer- 


mon, to diſpute or diſown the royal authority of 


king William and queen Mary, or to miſconſtrue 
the proceedings of the eſtates, or create jealouſies 
or miſapprehenſions with regard to the tranfac- 
tions of the government, on pain of incurring the 
molt ſevere penalties. I hen, having ſettled the 


coronation-oath, they granted a commiſſion to the 


earl of Argyle for the lords, Sir James Montgo- 
mery for the knights, and Sir John Dalrymple for 
the boroughs, impowering them to repair to Lon- 
don, and inveſt their majeſties with the goverment. 
This affair being diſcuſſed, the convention ap- 
pointed a committee to take care of the public 
peace, and adjourned to the twenty-firſt day of 
May. On the eleventh day of that month, the 
Scottiſh commiſſioners being intraduced to their 
majeſties at Whitehall, preſented firſt a preparatory 
letter from the eſtates, then the inſtrument of 
government, with a paper containing a recital mo 
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4-C..z639. the grievances of the nation; and an addreſs, de- 
firing his majeſty to convert the convention into a 
parliament. The king having graciouſly promiſed 
to concur with them in all juſt meaſures for the in- 
tereſt of the kingdom, the coronation-oath- was 
tendered to their majeſties by the earl of Argyle. 
As it contained a clauſe, importing, that they 
| ſhould root out hereſy, the king declared, that he 
did not mean by theſe words, that he ſhould be 
under an obligation to act as a perſecutor : the 
commiſſioners replying, that ſuch was not the 
a meaning or import of the oath, he deſired them, 
and others preſent, to bear witneſs to the exception 

he had made. fy 1 

Enumerati- In the mean time, lord Dundee exerted himſelf 
on of their with uncommon activity in behalf of his maſter. 
The con-. He had been ſummoned by a trumpet to return to 
vention'® the convention; but refuſed to obey the citation, 
parliament, On pretence that the Whigs had made an attempt 
ane the ia. upon his life; and that the deliberations of the 


milton eſtates were influenced by the neighbourhood of 


king's com- 


mi: con- Engliſh troops, under: the command of Mackay. 
' He was forthwith declared a fugitive, outlaw, and 
rebel. He was rancorouſly hated by the preſbyte- 
rians, on whom he. had exerciſed ſome cruelties, 
as an officer under the former government; and 
for this reaſon the ſtates reſolved to infi&t upon 
him exemplary puniſhment. Parties were detach- 
ed in purſuit of him and Balcarras. This laſt fell 
into their hands, and was committed to a com- 
mon priſon; but Dundee fought his way through 
the troops that ſurrounded him, and eſcaped to 
the Highlands, where he determined to take arms 

in favour. of James, though that prince had forbid 
him to make any attempt of that nature, until he 
ſhould receive a reinforcement from Ireland. While 


this officer was employed in aſſembling — 
| | OX 
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bf his party, king Walliam de ee the duke of 15 
Hamilton be poſton to ch PR ac tion: par} 
7 5 The, pol of ſecretary for Scotlanqᷓ as 
ons lord Melvil, a weak and; 1 7 Ao | 
n, taken taken refuge i in Holland from 155 
ee 55 75h 11 reigns: but the king depe 
AY a e Dalrywple lord 8 ir, 
EE = ecol uſtice, an old crafry-fana- 
tic, Who for fifty 4—. bad complied i in Ji things 
1 governments. Tho theſe were rigid; preſby- 
terians, 155 king, to humour the rie party, 
admitted ſome individuals of the epiſcopal nobility 
10 the council-board ; ;-and this intermixture, in- 
ſtead of allaying; animoſities, ſerved, only to ſow. the 
ſeeds of diſcord and confuſion. The Scottiſh con- 
vention, in their detail of Reer enumerate gd 
the | lords of the articles; the act of parliament in 
the teign of Charles II. by which the king's . 
mA Ea raiſed ſo high that he could preſcribe any 
8 Tee to his pleaſure; and the 
1. any office in the church, above that 
. The king, in his inſtructions to 
1505 lord commiſſioner, conſented to a regulation o 
the lords of the articles, though he would not a 
low the inſtitution to be abrogated: he was con- 
tented that the act relating to the king's ſupremacy 
ſhould he reſcinded ; and that the church-govern- 
ment ſhould be eſtabliſhed in ſuch a manner as 
would be moſt agreeable to the inclinations of the 
people. 


" 


On the ſeventeenth day of June, duke Hamil- Prelacy abo- 


ton opened the Scottiſh parliament, after the con- 
vention had aſſumed this name, in conſequence of 
an act paſſed by his majeſty's direction: but the , 


members in general were extremely chagrined with the 


when they found the commiſſioners ſo much re- 
ſtricted in the affair of the lords of the articles, 
Ne 77. Y which 
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. E. 1635. which they conſidered as their chief grievance “. 
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The king permitted that the eſtates ſhould chuſe 
the lords by their own ſuffrages; and that they 
ſhould be ar liberty to reconſider any ſubject which 
the ſaid lords might reject. He afterwards indulg- 
ed the three eftates with' the choice of eleven dele- 
gates each, for this committee, to be elected monthly, 
or oftener, if they ſhould think fit; but even theſe 
conceſſions proved unſatisfactory, while the inſtitu- 
tion itſelf remained. Their diſcontents were not 
even appeaſed by the paſſing of an act, aboliſhing 
prelacy. Indeed their reſentment was inflamed b 
another conſideration : 8 that of the king's 
having given ſeats in the council to ſome indivi- 
duals attached to the hierarchy. They manifeſted 
their ſentiments on this ſubject by bringing in a bill, 
excluding from any public truſt, place, or employ- 
ment, under their majeſties, all ſuch as had been 
concerned in the encroachments of the late reign, 
or had diſcovered diſaffection to the late happy 
change; or in any way retarded or obſtructed the 
deſigns of the convention. This meaſure was pro- 
ſecuted with great warmth; and the bill paſſed 
through all the forms of the houſe, but proved in- 
effectual for want of the royal aſſent. Wet on 
Violent dil- Nor were they leſs obſtinate in the affair of the 
putes in the. * AN „„ Ei £ «Fog | of": 6 
Scottiſh par- judges, Whom the king had ventured to appoint 
liawent- by virtue of his own prerogative. The malcon- 
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* 


* The lords of the articles, by the ſtate as ſupernumeraries, conſtituted 
gradual uſurpation of the crown, ac - the lords of the articles. This com- 
tral'y conſtituted a grievance into er- mittee poſſeſſed the ſole excluſive right 
able in a free nation. The king im? 
powered the commiſſioners to chuſe- 
eight biſhops; whom he authoriſed to and propoſing means and expedients 
nominate eight noblemen : theſe to- ſor the relief, ſafety, and benefit of 
gether choſe eight barons, and eight the ſubjects. Proceedings of the 
burgeſſes ; and this whole number, Scots parliament vindicated. 
ip conjunction with the officers' ß , 


and liberty of bringing in motions, 
. ** 1 STALES4 3 
making overtures for redreſſing wrongs, 


tents 
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tents brought in a bill, declaring the bench vacant 4. C. 1689. 
as it was at the reſtoration; aſſerting their own 
right to examine and approve thoſe who ſhould be 
appointed to fill it: providing, that if in time to 
come, any ſuch total vacancy ſhould occur, the no- 
' mination ſhould be in the king, or queen, or regent 
for the time being, and the parliament retain the 
right of approbation; and that all the clauſes in 
the ſeveral acts relating to the admiſſion of the or- 
- dinary lords of ſeſſion, and their qualifications for 
that office, ſnould be ratified and confirmed for per- 
petual obſervation. Such was the intereſt of this 
party, that the bill was carried by a great majority, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the miniſters, who 
reſolved to maintain the king's nomination, even 
in defiance of a parliamentary reſolution. The ma- 
Jjority, exaſperated at this open violation of their 
privileges, forbad the judges whom the king had 
appointed, to open their commiſſions, or hold a 
- ſeſfion until his majeſty's further pleaſure ſhould he 
known: on the other hand, they were compelled 
to act by the menaces of the privy council. The 
_ diſpute was carried on with great acrimony on both 
ſides, and produced ſuch a ferment, that before the 
ſeſſion opened, the miniſtry thought proper to draw 
a great number of forces into the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, to ſupport the judges in the exerciſe of 
their functions. | | 
The lord-commiſſioner; alarmed at this ſcene of och 3 
tumult and confuſion, adjourned the houſe till the a"remonC. 
eighth day of October; a ſtep, which added to the gutt pre- 
other unpopular meaſures of the court, incenſed the the king 
oppolition to ſuch a degree, that they drew up a re- 
monſtrance to the king, complaining of this ad- 
journment while the nation was yet unſettled, re 
capitulating the ſeveral inſtances in which they had 
expreſſed their zeal and affection for his majeſty; 
explaining their reaſons for diſſenting from the mi- 
1 2 niſtry 
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4. c. 1689. niſtry in ſome articles; beſeeching him to conſider 
what they had repreſented; to give his royal aſſent 


to the acts of parſiament which they had prepared, 


and take meaſures for redreſſing all the other grie- 
vances of the nation. This addreſs was preſented 
to the king at Hampton- Court; and he was ſo 


touched with the reproaches it implied, as if he had 
not fulfilled the conditions on which he accepted 


the crown of Scotland, that he, in his own vindi- 


cation, publiſhed his inſtructions to the commiſ- 


ſioner; and by theſe it appeared, that the duke 
might have proceeded to greater lengths in oblig- 
ing his countrymen. Before the adjournment, 
however, the parliament had granted the revenue 
for life; and raiſed money for maintaining a body 
of forces, as well as for ſupporting the incidental 
expence of the government for ſome months; yet 
part of the troops in that kingdom were ſupplied 
and ſubſiſted by the adminiſtration of England. In 
conſequence of theſe diſputes in the Scottiſh parlia- 
ment, their church was left without any ſettled 


form of government; for, though the hierarchy 


was aboliſhed, the preſbyterian diſcipline was not 
yet eſtabliſhed, and eccleſiaſtical affairs were-occa- 
ſionally regulated by the privy-council, deriving 
its authority from that very act of ſupremacy, 
which, according to the claim of rights, ought 

do have been repealed. ROE? 
The caffle The ſeſſion was no ſooner adjourned, than Sir 
bunch be. John Lanier converted the blockade of Edinburgh 
fieged and Caſtle into a regular fiege, which was proſecuted 
takes with ſuch vigour, that in a little time the fortifica- 
tions were ruined, and the works advanced to the 
foot of the walls, in which the befiegers had made 
ſeveral large breaches. The duke of Gordon find- 
Ing his ammunition expended, his defences deftroy- 
ed, his intelligence entirely cut off, and deſpairing 
of relief from the adherents of his maſter, deſired 
to 


— 
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to capitulate, and obtained very favourable terms 4 
d 


for his garriſon ; but, he would not ſtipulate any 
conditions for himſelf, declaring, that he had ſo 
much reſpect for all the princes deſcended from 
king James VI. that he would not affront any of 
them ſo far as to inſiſt upon terms for his own par- 
ticular ; he therefore, on the thirteenth day of June, 
ſurrendered the caſtle and. himſelf -at diſcretion. 
All the hopes of James and his party were now 
concentred in the viſcount of Dundee, who had 
aſſembled a body of Highlanders, and reſolved to 
attack Mackay, on an affurance he had received by 
meſſage, that the regiment of Scottiſh dragoons 
would deſert that officer, and join him in the ac- 
tion. Mackay having received intimation of this 
deſign, decamped immediately, and by long marches 
retired before Dundee, until he was reinforced by 
Ramſey's dragoons, and another regiment of Eng- 
liſn infantry; then he faced about, and Dundee in 
his turn retreated into Lochaber. Lord Murray, 
ſon of the marquis of Athol, aſſembled his vaſſals 
to the number of twelve hundred men for the ſer- 
vice of the regency; but he was betrayed by one 
of his own dependants, who ſeized the caſtle of 
Blair for Dundee, and prevailed upon the Athol 
men to diſperſe rather than fight againſt James 
their lawful ſovereign. 7 


The viſcount was by this time reduced to great .,. "Ms; 
difficulty and diſtreſs, His men had not for many of king 


weeks taſted bread or ſalt, or any drink but water : 


inſtead of five hundred infantry, three hundred Killycran- 


horſe, with a ſupply of arms, ammunition, -and ** 
brig which James had promiſed to fend from 
reland, he received a reinforcement of three hun- 
dred naked recruits; bur, the tranſports with the 
ſtores fell into the hands of the Engliſh. Though 
this was a mortifying diſappointment, he bore it 

| e, without 
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A. C. 1689. without repining ; and, far from abandoning him- 


ſelf to deſpair, began his march to the caſtle of 
Blair, which was threatened with a ſiege by ge- 


neral Mackay. When he reached this fortreſs, he 


received intelligence that the enemy had entered the 
paſs of Killycrankie, and reſolved to give them 


battle without delay. He accordingly advanced 


againſt them; and à furious engagement enſued, 
though it was not of long duration. The High- 
landers having received and returned the fire of the 
Engliſh, fell in among them ſword in hand with 
ſuch impecuoſity, that the foot were utterly broke 
in ſeven minutes. The dragoons fled at the firſt 
charge in the utmoſt conſternation : Dundee's horſe, 
not exceeding one hundred, broke through Mackay's 
own regiment. The earl of Dumbarton, at the head 


of a few volunteers, made himſelf matter of the artil- 


lery : twelve hundred of Mackay's forces were kill- 
ed on the ſpot, five hundred taken priſoners, and 


the reſt fled with great precipitation for ſome hours, 


until they were rallied by their general, who was an 


officer of approved courage, conduct, and expe- 
rience. Nothing could be more complete or de- 


ciſive than the victory which the Highlanders ob- 
tained ; yet it was dearly purchaſed with the death 
of their beloved chieftain the viſcount of Dundee, 
who fell by a random-ſhot in the engagement, and 
his fate produced ſuch confuſion in the army as 
prevented all purſuit. He poſſeſſed an enterpriſing 
ſpirit, undaunted courage, inviolable fidelity, and 


was peculiarly qualified to command the people who 
fought under his banner. He was the life and 


ſoul of that cauſe which he eſpouſed ; and after his 
death it daily declined into ruin and diſgrace. He 


was ſucceeded in command by colonel Cannon, 


who landed the reinforcement from Ireland; but, 
all his deſigns miſcarried : ſo that the clans, wearied 
with. repeated misfortunes, laid down their arms 

by 
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king William offered to thoſe who ſhould ſubmit 
ary the time ſpecified in his proclamation. , 4. 


After this ſketch of Scortiſh affairs, it will TS nog td 


cordially re- 
ceived by 


relate the particulars of his expedition to Ireland. > French 


neceſſary to take a retroſpective view of James, and 


That unfortunate prince and his queen were receiy - 
ed with the moſt cordial hoſpitality by the French 
monarch, who aſſigned the caſtle of St. Germain 
for the place of their reſidence, ſupported; their 
houſhold with great magnificence, enriched them 
with preſents, and undertook to re-eſtabliſh, them 
on the throne of England. James, however, con- 
ducted himſelf in ſuch a manner, as conveyed no 
favourable idea of his ſpirit and underſtanding. He 
ſeemed to have been emaſculated by religion; he 
was deſerted by that courage and magnanimity for 
which his youth had been diſtinguiſhed. He did 
not diſcover great ſenſibility at the loſs of his king- 
dom. All his faculties were ſwallowed up in bi- 


gotry. Inſtead. of contriving plans for retrieving 


his crown, he held conferences with the jeſuits on 


topics of religion. The pity which his misfortunes 
excited in Lewis was mingled with contempt. The 


pope ſupplied him with indulgences, while the Ro- 
mans laughed at him in paſquinades. There is a 
_ +. pious man, ſaid the archbiſhop of Rheims, (iro- 
* nically) who has ſacrificed three crowns. for a 
« maſs.” In a word, he ſubjected hirsſelf. to the 
ridicule and raillery of the French nation. 


All the hope of reaſcending the Britiſh throne Tyrconnel 


temporizes 
with king 


land. Tyrconnel, who commanded in this laſt William. 


depended upon his friends in Scotland and Ire- 


kingdom, was confirmed in his attachment to James, 
by the perſuaſions of Hamilton, who had under- 
taken for his ſubmiſſion to the prince of Orange. 
| Nevertheleſs, he diſguiſed his ſentiments, and tem- 
1 porized 


by mg ts and took the benefit. of a 3 which A. o. 168g, 
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1. C1639, orized irh. William, until James ſhould be able 


o ſupply him with reinforcements from France, 
5 © whigh Bel earbeflly ſollicited by private meſſages; 
In the mea time, with a, view to cajole the pro- 


we teſtants of Ireland; and amuſe king William with 


. of his ſubmiſſion, he perſuaded the lord 
Mountjoy, in hom the proteſtants chiefly confided, 
and baron Rice, to go in perſon with a commiſſion 
ro James, repreſenting the neceſſity of yielding to 
the times; and of waiting a fitter opportunity to 
make uſe of his Iriſh ſubjects. Mountjoy, on his 
arrival at Paris, 'inſtead of being favoured with an 
audience by James, to explain the reaſons which 
Tyrconnel had ſuggeſted touehing the inability of 
Ireland to reſtore his majeſty, was committed pri- 
Toner' to the Baſtile, on account of the zeal with 
which he had eſpouſed the proteſtant intereſt. Al- 
though Lewis was ſincerely diſpoſed to aſſiſt James 
effectually, his intentions were obſtructed by the 
diſputes of his miniſtry. Louvois poſſeſſed the 
chief credit in council; but, Seignelai enjoyed a 
greater ſhare of perſonal favour, both with the king 
and madam de Maintenon. To this nobleman, 
as ſecretary for marine affairs, James made his chief 
application; and he had promiſed the command of 
the troops deſtined for his ſervice, to Lauſun, 
whom Louvois hated. For theſe reaſons this mi- 
niſter thwarted his meaſures, and retarded the aſ- 
fiſtance which Lewis had promiſed towards his re- 

ſtoration. 
Yet, notwithſtanding all his oppoſition, the ſuc- 
. Cours were prepared, and the fleet ready to pur to 
. fea by the latter end of February. The French 
king is ſaid to have offered an army of fifteen 
thouſand natives of France to ſerve in this expedi- 
tion; but, James replied, that he would ſucceed 
by the help of his own n ſubjects, or periſh in the 
3 aAttempt. 
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attempt. Accordingly he contented. himſelf with A+ C. 1639, 
about twelve hundred Britiſh ſubjects * and a good 
number of French officers, who were embarked in 
the fleet at Breſt, conſiſting of fourteen ſhips of 
the line, ſeven frigates, three fire-ſhips,. with a 
good number of tranſports. The French king 
alſo ſupplied him with à conſiderable quantity ot 
arms for the uſe of his adherents in Ireland; ac- 
commodated him with a large ſum of money, ſu- 
perb;equipages, ſtore of plate, and neceſſaries of all 
kinds for the camp and the houſhold. At parting, 
he preſented him with his own cuiraſs, and em- 
bracing. him affectionately, The beſt. thing I 
« can wiſh you (ſaid he) is that I may. never ſee 
e you: again.” On the ſeventh day of March 
James embarked at Breſt, together with the count 
D'Avaux, who accompanied him in quality of am- 
baſſador, and his principal officers. He was de- 
tained in the harbour by contrary winds till the 
ſeventeenth day of the month, when he ſet ſail, and ' 
on the twenty-ſecond landed at Kinſale in Ireland. 

By this time, king William perceiving himſelf 
amuſed by Tyrconnel, had publiſhed a declaration, 
requiring the Iriſh to lay down their arms, and 
ſubmit to the new government. On the twenty- 
ſecond day of February, thirty ſhips of war had 
been put in commiſſion, and the command of them 
conferred upon admiral Herbert; but, the arma- 
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* James in this expedition was at- 
tended by the duke of Berwick and 
Mr. Fisjames grand prior, the duke of 


Powis, the earls of Dover, Melfort, 


Abercorn, and Seaforth; the lords 
H-nry and Thomas Howard, the lords 

m. mond, Dungan, Trendraught, 
Buchan, Hunſdon, and Brittas ; the 
biſhops of Cheſter and Galway, the 
late lord. chief-juſtice Herbert; the 
marquis d' Eſtrades, Mr. de Rozen ma- 
rechal de camp; Mamoo, Puſignan, 
and Lor, lieutenant- generals, Prontee 
engineer - general; the marquis de Al- 


beville, Sir John Sparrow, Sir Roger 
Strickland, Sir William Jennings, Sir 
Henry Bond, Sir Charles Carney, Sir 
Edward Vaudrey, Sir Charles Murray, 
Sir Robert Parker, Sir Alphonſo Maio- 
lo, Sir Samuel Foxon, and Sir William 
Wallis; the colonels Porter, Sarsfield, 
Anthony and John Hamilton, Simon 
and Henry Lutterel, Ramſay, Dorring- 
ton, Sutherland, Clifford, Parker, 


Purcel, Cannon, and Fielding, with 


about two and twenty other officcrs of 
anferior rank, 


ment 
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A. C. 1689. ment was retarded in ſuch a manner by the diſputes 


Iſſues five 
proclama- 
tions at 


Dublin. 


of the council, and the king's attention to the 
affairs of the continent, that the admiral was not 
in a condition to ſail till the beginning of April, 
and then with part of his fleet only. James was 


received with open arms at Kinſale, and the whole 


country ſeemed to be at his devotion; for, although 


the proteſtants in the North had declared for the 


new government, their ſtrength and number was 
deemed inconſiderable when compared with the 
power of Tyrconnel, who had diſarmed all the 
other proteſtant ſubjects in one day, and aſſembled 
an army of thirty thouſand foot, and eight thou- 
ſand cavalry for the ſervice of his maſter. 

In the latter end of March, James made his 
public entry into Dublin, amidſt the acclamations 
of the inhabitants. He was met at the caſtle-gate 
by a proceſſion-of popiſh biſhops and prieſts in their 
pontificals, bearing the hoſt, which he publicly 


adored. He diſmiſſed from the council-board, the 


lord Granard, judge Keating, and other proteſtants, 
who had exhorted the lord- lieutenant ro an accom- 
modation with the new government. In their room 
he admitted the French ambaſſador, the biſhop of 
Cheſter, colonel Dorrington, and, by degrees, the 
Principal noblemen who accompanied him in the 
expedition. On the ſecond day after his arrival in 
Dublin, he iſſued five proclamations : the firſt re- 
calling all the ſubjects of Ireland who had aban- 
doned the kingdom, by a certain time, on pain of 
outlawry and confiſcation; and requiring all per- 
ſons to join him againſt the prince of Orange. 
The ſecond contained expreſſions of acknowledge- 
ment to his catholic ſubjects for their vigilance and 
fidelity; and an injunction to ſuch as were not 
actually in his ſervice, to retain and lay up their 
arms until it ſhould be found neceſſary ro uſe them 
for his advantage, By the third he invited the = 

| jects 
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jects to ſupply His army with proviſions; and pro- A. C. 689. | 
hibited the ſoldiers to take wy thing without pay- 1 
ment. By the fourth he raiſed the value of the 
current coin. And in the fifth he ſummoned a 
parliament to meet on the ſeventh day of May at 
Dublin. Finally, he created Tyrconnel a duke, in 
conſideration of his eminent ſervices. 

The adherents of James in England preſſed him Siege of 
to ſettle the affairs of Ireland immediately, and London 
bring over his army either to the north of England, 
or the weſt of Scotland, where it might be joined by 
his party, and act without delay againſt the uſur- 
per ; but his council diſſuaded him from comply- 
ing with their ſolicitations, until Ireland ſhould be 
totally reduced to obedience. On the firſt alarm 
of an intended maſſacre, the proteſtants of London- 
derry had ſhut their gates againſt the regiment 
commanded by the earl of Antrim, and reſolved to 
defend themſelves againſt the lord-lieutenant. They 
tranſmitted this reſolution to the government of 
England, together with an account of the danger 
they incurred by ſuch a vigorous meaſure; and 
implored immediate aſſiſtance. They were accord- 
ingly ſupplied with ſome arms and ammunition z 
bur, did not receive any conſiderable reinforcement 
till the middle of April, when two regiments ar- 
rived in Loughfoy], under the command of Cun- 
ningham and Richards. By this time king James 

had taken Coleraine, inveſted Killmore, and was 
almoſt in ſight of Londonderry. George Walker, 
rector of Donaghmore, who had raiſed a regiment 
for the defence of the proteſtants, conveyed this in- 
telligence to Lundy the governor. This officer 
directed him to join colonel Grafton, and take poſt 
at the Long-cauſey, which he maintained a whole 
night againſt the advanced guard of the enemy, un- 
til being over- powered by numbers, he retreated to 
Londonderry, and exhorted the governor to take 
the 
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A, e. 1689. the field, as the army of king James was not yet 


completely formed. Lundy aſſembling a council 
of war, at which Cunningham and Richards aſſiſted, 
they agreed, that as the place was not tenable, i it 
would be imprudent to land the two regiments; 
and that the principal officers ſhould withdraw 
themſelves from Londonderry, the inhabitants of 
which would obtain the more favourable capitula- 
tion in conſequence of their retreat. An officer 
was immediately, diſpatched to king James, with 
propoſals of a negotiation; and lieutentant-general 
Hamilton agreed, that the army ſhould halt at the 
diſtance of four miles from the town, Notwith- 
ſtanding this preliminary, James advanced at the 
head of his troops; but met with ſuch a warm re- 
ception from the beſieged, that he was fain to re- 
tire to St. John's town in ſome diſorder. The in- 
habitants and ſoldiers in garriſon at Londonderry 
were ſo incenſed at the members of the council of 
war, who had reſolved to abandon the place, that 
they threatened immediate vengeance. Cunning- 
ham and Richards retired to their ſhips; and 
Lundy locked himſelf in his chamber. In vain did 
Walker and major Baker exhort him to maintain 
his government. Such was his cowardice or 
treachery, that he abſolutely refuſed to be concern- 
ed in the defence of the place; and he was ſuffered 
to eſcape in diſguiſe, with a load of match upon his 
back: but, he was afterwards apprehended in Scot- 
Jand, from whence he was ſent to London, to an- 
ſwer for his perfidy or miſconduct. 

After his retreat, the townſmen choſe Mr. 
Walker and major Baker for their governors, with 
joint authority; but this office they would not 
undertake, until it had been offered to colonel 
Cunningham as the officer next in command to 
Lundy. He rejected the propoſal, and with 


Richards returned to England, where they were 
imme- 
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immediately caſniered. The two new governors, A. C. 168g. 


thus abandoned to their fate, began to prepare for 


a vigorous defence; and indeed their courage ſeems chemſelve, 


to have tranſcended the bounds of diſcretion; for 


the place was very ill fortified; their cannon, which and perſe- 
did not exceed twenty pieces, were wretchedly << 


mounted; they had not one engineer to direct their 


operations; they had a very ſmall number of horſe; 
the garriſon conſiſted of people unacquainted with 


military diſcipline; they were deſtitute of provi- 
ſions; they were beſieged by a king in perſon, at 
the head of a formidable army, directed by good 
officers, and ſupplied with all the neceſſary imple- 


ments for a ſiege or battle. This town was inveſt- 


ed on the twentieth day of April; the batteries 
were ſoon opened; and ſeveral attacks were made 
with great impetuoſity: but, the beſiegers were al- 
ways repulſed with conſiderable loſs. The townſmen 
gained divers advantages in repeated ſallies; and 
would have held their enemies in the utmoſt con- 
tempt, had not they been afflicted with a contagious 
diſtemper, and reduced to extremity for want of 
proviſion. They were even tantalized in their 
diſtreſs; for, they had the mortification to ſee ſome 
ſhips which had arrived with ſupplies from Eng- 
land, prevented from failing up the river by the 
batteries the enemy had. raiſed on both ſides, and a 
boom with which they had biocked up the channel. 
At length, a reinforcement; arrived in the Lough, 
under the command of general Kirke, who had 


deſerted his maſter and been employed in the ſer - 


vice of king William. He found means to con- 
vey intelligence to Walker, that he had troops and 
proviſions on board for their relief; but found it 
impracticable to fail up the river: he promiſed, 
however, that he would land a body of forces at the 
Inch, and endeavour to make a diverſion in their 
favour, when joined by the troops at gs" 
N whic 
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A. c. 1689. which amounted: to five thouſand men, including 
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two thouſand cavalry. He ſaid he expected ſix 
thouſand men from England, where they were em- 
barked before he ſet ſail. He exhorted them to 
perſevere in their courage and loyalty, and aſſured 
them be would come to their relief at all hazards. 
Theſe aſſurances enabled them to bear their miſe- 
ries a little longer, though their numbers daily 
diminiſhed; and major Baker dying, his place was 
filled with colonel Michelburn, who now acted as 

;collexgue © Mr. Watt.. 737 
King James having returned to Dublin to be 
preſent at the parliament, the command of his army 
devolved to the French general Roſene, who was 
exaſperated. at ſuch an obſtinate oppoſition by a 
handful of half-ſtarved militia, He threatened to 
raze the town to its foundations, and deſtroy the 
inhabitants, without diſtinction of age or ſex, unleſs 
they would immediately ſubmit themſelves to their 
lawful ſovereign. The governors treated his 
menaces with contempt, and publiſhed an order, 
that no perſon, on pain of death, ſhould talk of 
ſurrendering. They had now conſumed the laſt 
remains of their proviſions, and ſupported life by 
eating the fleſh of horſes, dogs, cats, rats, mice, tal- 
low, ſtarch, and ſalted hides; and even this loath- 
ſome food began to fail. Roſene, finding them 
deaf to all his propoſals, threatened to wreak his 
vengeance on all the proteſtants of that country, 
and drive them under the walls of Londonderry, 
where they ſhould be ſuffered to periſh by famine. 
The biſhop of Meath being informed of this de- 
ſign, complained to king James of the barbarous 
intention, intreating his majeſty to prevent its be- 
ing put in execution. That prince aſſured him 
that he had already ordered Roſene to deſiſt from 
ſuch proceedings. Nevertheleſs, he executed his 
threats with the utmoſt rigour. Parties of dra- 
| goons 
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goons were detached on this cruel ſervice, and after 4. © 2633. 


haying ſtripped all the proteſtants for thirty miles 
round, they drove thoſe unhappy people before 
them like cattle; without even ſparing the enfee- 
bled old men, nurſes with infants at their breaſts, 
tender children, women juſt delivered, and ſome 
even in the pangs of labour. Above four thou- 
ſand of theſe miſerable objects were driven under 
the walls of Londonderry. This expedient, far 
from anſwering the purpoſe of Roſene, produced 
quite a contrary effect. The beſieged were ſo ex- 
aſperated at this act of inhumanity, that they re- 
ſolved to periſh rather than ſubmit to ſuch a bar- 


barian. They erected a gibbet in ſight of the ene- 
my, and ſent a meſſage to the French general, im- 


porting, That they would hang all the priſoners 


they had taken during the ſiege, unleſs the prote- 


ſtants whom they had driven under the walls, 
ſhould be immediately diſmiſſed. This threat pro- 
duced -a negotiation, in conſequence of which the 
proteſtants were releaſed; after they had been de- 
tained three days without taſting food. Some 
hundreds died of famine or fatigue ; and thoſe who 
lived to return to their own habitations, found them 
plundered and facked by the papiſts; ſo that the 
greater number periſhed for want, or were murder- 
ed by the ſtraggling parties of the enemy : yet, 
thoſe very people had for the moſt part obtained 
protections from king James, to which no reſpect 
was paid by his general. | | 

The garriſon of Londonderry was now reduced 


The place is 


from ſeven to five thouſand ſeven hundred men; relieved by 
and theſe were driven to ſuch extremity of diſtreſs, *. 


that they began to talk of killing.the popiſh inhabi- 
tants, and feeding on their bodies. In this emer- 


gency, Kirke, who bad hitherto lain inactive, or- 


dered two ſnips laden with proviſion to ſail up the 
river, under convoy of the Dartmouth frigate. One 
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4. C. 50g. of theſe, called the Mountjoy, broke the enemy's 
boom; and all the three, after haying ſuſtained a 
very hot fire from both ſides of the river, arrived in 

ſäafety at the town, to the inexpreſſible joy of the 
inhabitants. The army of James were ſo diſpirited 
by che ſucceſs of this enterprize, that they abandon- 
ed the ſiege in the night; and retired with precipita- 
tion, after having loſt about nine thouſand men be- 
fore the place. Kirke no ſooner took poſſeſſion of 
the town, than Walker was prevailed upon to em- 
Dark for England, with an addreſs of thanks from 
the inhabitants to their maeſiics, for the ſeaſonable 

| relief they had received. 
1 The Inniſkilliners were no bf ranaticable: than 
ce tand take the people of Londonderry for the valour and per- 
, general ſeverance. with, which they oppoſed the papiſts. 
j ear. They raiſed twelve companies, which they regi- 
= mented. under the command of Guſtavus Hamilton, 
1 whom they choſe for their governor. They pro- 
claimed William and Mary on the eleventh day of 
March, and reſolved in a general council to main- 
tain their title againſt. all oppoſition. The lord 
Gilmoy inveſted the caſtle of Crom belonging to 
the proteſtants in the neighbourhood of Inniſkillin, 
the inhabitants of which threw ſuccours into the 
place, and compelled Gilmoy to retire to Belturbet. 
A detachment of the garriſon, commanded by 


caſtle of Aughor; and the gained the advantage 
in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with the, enemy. On the day 
that preceded. the relief of Londonderry, they de- 
feated ſix thouſand Iriſh papiſts at a place called 
Newton-Butler, and took their commander Mac- 

carty, commonly called lord Moncaſhel. 
Meeting of The Iriſh parliament being aſſembled at Dublin, 
bann according to the proclamation of king James, he, in 
a ſpeech from the throne, thanked them for the zeal, 
courage, and lopalsy they had manifeſted ; — 
the 


lieutenant-colonel Lloyd, took and demoliſhed the 
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the generoſity of the French King, who had en- 
abled him to viſit them in 7 inſiſted upon 
executing his deſign of eſtabliſning liberty of con- 
ſcience, as a ſtep equally agreeable to the dictates 
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of humanity and diſcretion; and promiſed to con- 


cur with them in enacting ſuch laws as would con- 
tribute to the peace, affluence, and ſecurity of his 
ſubjects. Sir Richard Neagle being choſen ſpeaker 
of the commons, moved for an addreſs of thanks 


to his majeſty ; and that the count dAvaux ſhould _ 
be defired to make their acknowledgments to the 
moſt chriſtian king, for the generous aſſiſtance he 


had given to their ſovereign. Theſe addreſſes be- 
ing drawn up, with the concurrence of both houſes, 


a bill was brought in to recognize the king's title, 
to expreſs their abhorrence of the uſurpation by 
the prince of Orange, as well as of the defection of 


the Engliſh. Next day James publiſhed a decla- 


ration, complaining of the calumnies which his ene- 


mies had ſpread to his prejudice ; expatiating upon | 


his own. impartiality, in preferring his proteſtant 


ſubjects ; his care in protecting them from their 


enemies, in redreſſing their grievances, and in 


granting liberty of conſcience ; promiſing that he 


would take no ſtep but with the approbation of 


parliament; offering a free pardon to all perſons 
who ſhould deſert his enemies, and join with him 
in four and twenty days after his landing in Ireland; 
and charging all the blood that might be ſhed up- 
on thoſe who ſhould continue 1n rebellion. 

His conduct, however, very ill agreed with this 
declaration: nor can it be excuſed on any other 
ſuppoſition but that of his being governed in ſome 
caſes againſt his own inclination, by the count 
d'Avaux, and the Iriſh catholics, on whom his 
whole dependance was plac-d. As both houſes 


were chiefly filled with members of that perſuaſion, 


we ought not to wonder at their bringing in a bill 
Nuns. LXXV III. . for 


They repeal 
the reſt of 


ſettlement, 


es 
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for repealing the act of ſettlement, by which the 
proteſtants of the kingdom had been ſecured in 
the poſſeſſion of their eſtates. Theſe were by this 


law diveſted of their lands, which reverted to the 


heirs of thoſe catholics to whom they belonged be- 


fore the rebellion. This iniquitous bill was framed 
in ſuch a manner, that no regard was paid to ſuch 
proteſtant owners as had purchaſed eſtates for valu- 
able conſiderations : no allowance was made for 
improvements, nor any proviſion for proteſtant 
widows: the poſſeſſor and tenants were not even 
allowed to remove their ſtock and corn. When 
the bill was ſent up to the lords, Dr. Dopping 
biſhop of Meath oppoſed it with equal courage 
and ability; and an addreſs in behalf of the pur- 


chaſers under the act of ſettlement was preſented 


to the king by the earl of Granard : but, notwith- 


ſtanding theſe remonſtrances, it received the royal 
aſſent; and the proteſtants of Ireland were moſtly 


Paſs an at 


of attainder 
againſt ab- 
ſentees. 


ruined. 

Yet, in order to complete their deſtruction, an 
act of attainder was paſſed againſt all proteſtants 
whether male or female, whether of high or low de- 
gree, who were abfent from the kingdom, as well 
as againſt all thoſe who retired into any part of rhe 
three kingdoms, which did not own the authority 
of king James, or correſponded with rebels, or 
were any ways aiding, abetting, or aſſiſting to them 
from the firſt day of Auguſt in the preceding 
year. The number of proteſtants attainted by 
name in this act, amounted to about three thou- 
ſand, including two archbiſhops, one duke, ſeven- 
teen earls, ſeven counteſſes, as many biſhops, 
eighteen barons, three and thirty baronets, one and 
fifty knights, eighty-three clergymen, who were 
declared traitors, and adjudged to ſuffer the pains 
of death and forfeirure. The individuals ſubjected 
to this dreadFul proſcription, were cven cut off 
FEY las from 
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for, by a clauſe in the act, the king's pardon was 
deemed null, unleſs enrolled before the firſt day of 
December; and a ſubſequent law was enacted, de- 
claring Ireland independent of the Engliſh parlia- 
ment. This aſſembly paſſed another act, granting 
twenty thouſand pounds per annum, out of the 
forteited eſtates, to Tyrconnel, in acknowledgment 
of his ſignal ſervices : they impoſed a tax of twenty 
thouſand pounds per month for the ſervice of the 
king: the royal aſſent was given to an act for 
liberty of conſcience : they enacted that the tythes 
payable by papiſts ſhould: be delivered to prieits of 
that communion : the maintenance of the prote- 
ſtant clergy in cities and corporations was taken 


away: and all diſſenters were exempted from eccle- 


ſiaſtical juriſdictions. So that the eſtabliſhed church 
was deprived of all power and prerogative ; not: 
withſtanding the expreſs promiſe of James, Who 
had declared immediately after his landing, that 
he would maintain the clergy in their rights and 
privileges. | 

Nor was the king leſs arbitrary in the executive: 
part of his government, if we ſuppoſe that he coun- 


tenaaced the grievous acts of oppreſſion that were n,, 
ang crueily 


daily committed upon the proteſtant ſubjects of Ire- oppretied, 


land : but the tyranny of his proceedings may be 
juſtly imputed to the temper of his miniſtry, con- 
ſiſting of men abandoned to all ſenſe of juſtice and 
humanity, who acted from the dictates of rapacity 
and revenge, inflamed with all the acrimony of re- 
ligious rancour. Soldiers were permitted to live 
upon free- quarter; the people were robbed and 
plundered; licences and protections were abuſtd, 
in order to extort money from the trading part of 
the nation, The king's old ſtores were ranſacked, 
the ſhops of tradeſmen, and the kitchens of burgh- | 
ers, were pillaged to ſupply the mint with a quan- 
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4. C635. tity of braſs; which was converted into current 
coin for his majeſty's occaſions. An arbitrary 
value was ſet upon it, and all perſons were required 
and commanded to take it in payment, under the 
ſevereſt penalties, though the proportion between 
its intrinſic worth and currency was nearly as one 
to three hundred. A vaſt ſum of this counterfeit 
coin was iſſued in the courſe of one year, and 
forced upon the proteſtants in payment of mer- 
chandize, proviſion, and neceſſaries for the king's ſer- 
vice. James, not content with the ſupply granted 
by parliament, impoſed by his own authority a tax 
of twenty thouſand pounds per month on chattels, 
as the former was laid upon land. This ſeems to 
have been a temporary expedient, during the ad- 
Journment of the two houſes, as the term of the 
aſſeſſment was limited to three months: it was, 
however, levied by virtue of a commiſſion under 
the ſeals, and ſeems to have been a ſtretch of the 
prerogative the leſs excuſable, as he might have 
obtained the money in a parhamentary way. Un- 
derſtanding that the proteſtants had laid out all 
their braſs money in purchaſing great quantities of 
hides, tallow; wool, and corn; he aſſumed the de- 
ſpotic power of fixing the prices of theſe commo- 
dities, and then bought. them for his own uſe. 
One may ſee his miniſters were bent upon the utter 
deſtruction of thoſe unhappy people. | 

Their All vacancies in public ſchools were ſupplied with 

 churchesare Popiſn teachers. The penſion allowed from the 

y the . d 
catholic, Exchequer to the univerſity of Dublin was cut off: 
and they al. the vice-provoſt, fellows and ſcholars, were expel- 
ſemble, on led: their furniture, plate, and public library, were 
pain of ſeized, without the leaft ſhadow of pretence, and 
in direct violation of the king's promile to preſerve 
their privileges and immunities. His officers con- 
verted the college into a garrifon, the chapel into a 
magazine, and the apartments into priſons : a 
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popiſh prieſt was appointed provoſt; one Maccarty 4. O. 2689. 


of the ſame perſuaſion was made library-keeper ; 
and the whole foundation was changed into a ca- 
tholic ſeminary. When biſhoprics and benefices 
in the gift of the crown became vacant, the king 
ordered the profits to be lodged in the exchequer, 
and ſuffered the cures to be totally neglected. 
The revenues were chiefly employed in.the main- 
tenance of Romiſh biſhops and prieſts, who grew 
ſo inſolent under this indulgence, that in ſeveral 
places they forcibly ſeized the proteſtant churches. 
When complaint was made of this outrage, the 
king promiſed to do juſtice to the injured ; and in 
ſome places actually ordered the churches to be re- 
ſtored : but the popiſh clergy refuſed to comply 
with his order, alledging, that in ſpirituals they 
owed obedience to no earthly power but the holy 
ſee; and James found himſelf unable to protect 
his proteſtant ſubjects againſt a powerful body 
which he durſt not difoblige. Some ſhips appear- 
ing in the bay of Dublin, a proclamation was iſſued, 
forbidding the proteſtants to aſſemble in any place 
of worſhip, or elſewhere, on pain of death. By a 
ſecond, they were commanded to bring in their 
arms, on pain of being treated as rebels and trai- 
tors. Lutterel, gover nor of Dublin, publiſhed an 
ordinance by beat of drum, requiring the farmers 
to bring in their corn for his majeſty's horſes with- 
in a certain day, otherwiſe he would order them te 
be hanged before thei” own doors. Brigadier 
Sarsfield commanded all proteſtants of a certain 
diſtrict to retire to the diſtance of ten miles from 
their habitations, on pain of death; and, in order 
to keep up the credit of the braſs money, the ſame 
penalty was denounced, in a proclamation, againſt 
any perſon who ſhould give more than one pound 
eighteen ſhillings for a * | 
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4. c. 1679. All the revenues of Ireland, and all the ſchemes 
Amira - contrived to bolfter up the credit of this baſe coin, 
worte by would have proved inſufficient to ſupport the ex- 
the French pences of the war, had not James received occa- 
. lional ſupplies from the French monarch. Afer 
| near Bantry the return of the fleet which had conveyed him to 
#7 Ireland, Lewis ſent another ſtrong ſquadron, com- 
; manded by Chateau Renault, as a convoy to ſome 
tranſports laden with arms, ammunition, and a 
large ſum of money for the uſe of king James. 
Before they ſailed from Breſt, king William being 
informed of their deſtination, detached admiral | 
Herbert from Spithead, with twelve ſhips of the 
line, one fire-ſhip, and four tenders, in order to 
intercept the enemy. He was driven by {ſtreſs of 
weather into Milford-haven, from whence he ſteer- 
ed his courſe to Kinſale, on the ſuppoſition that the 
French fleet had ſailed from Breſt; and that in all 
probability he would fall in with them on the coaſt 
of Ireland. On the firſt day of May, he diſcovered 
them at anchor in Bantry bay, and ſtood in to en- 
gage chem, though they were greatly ſuperior to 
him in number. They no ſooner perceived him 
at day- break, than they weighed, ſtood out to 
windward, ene their line, bore down and be- 
gan the action, which was maintained for two hours 
with equal valour on both ſides, though the Eng- 
lh flect ſuſtained conſiderable damage from the 
ſuperior fire of the enemy. Herbert tacked ſeve- 
ral times, in hope of gaining the weather-gage ; 
but the French admiral kept his wind with uncom- 
mon kill and perſeverance. At length the 
Engliſh ſquadron ſtood off to ſea, and maintained 
a running fight till five in the afternoon, when 
Chateau Renault tacked about and returned into 
the bay, content with the honour he had gained. 
The loſs af men Was eee on both ſides; 


Tg a and, 
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and, where the odds were ſo great, the victor could 4 c. * 
not reap much glory. Herbert retireq to the iſles 
of Scilly, where he expected a reinforcement ; but 
being diſappointed in this expectation, he returned 
to Portſmouth, in very ill humour, with which his 
officers and men were infected. The common 
ſailors ſtill retained ſome attachment to James, who 
had formerly been a favourite among them ; and 
the officers complained that they had been ſent up- 
on this ſervice with a force ſo much inferior to that 
of the enemy. King William, in order to appeaſe 
their diſcontent, made an excurſion to Portſmouth, 
where he dined with the admiral on board the ſhip 
Elizabeth, declared his intention of creating him ,,_.. 
an earl, in conſideration of his good conduct and Rereſdey, 
| ſervices, conferred the honour of knighthood on guns... 
the captains Aſhby and Shovel, and beſtowed a be la Fayet. 
donation of ten ſhillings on every private ſailor, © e: 

The parliament of England thought it incum- Der gn. 
bent upon them, not only to raiſe ſupplies for the tences and 
maintenance of the war in which the nation. was ane 
involved, but alſo to do juſtice with reſpect to thoſe baliament. 
who had been injured by illegal or oppreſlive ſen- 
tences in the late reigns. The attainders of lord 
Ruſſel, Algernoon Sidney, alderman Corniſh, and 
the lady Liſle, were now reverſed. A committee 
of privileges was appointed by the lords, to exa- 
mine the caſe of the earl of Devonſhire, who in 
the late reign had been fined in thirty thouſand 
pounds for aſſaulting colonel Culpepper in the pre- 
ſence- chamber. They reported that the court of 
king's-bench, in over-ruling the earl's plea of pri- 
vilege of parliament, had committed a manifeſt 
breach of privilege : that the fine was exceſſive and. | 
exorbitant, againſt the great charter, the common 
right of che ſubject, and the law of the realm. The 
ſentence pronounced upon Samuel Johnſon, chap- 
lain to lord Ruſſel, in conſequence of which he had 
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4. c. 1639. been degraded, fined, ſcourged, and ſet in the 


pillory, was now annulled, and the commons re- 


commended him to his majeſty for ſome eccleſia- 
ſtical preferment. He received one thouſand 
pounds in money, with a penſion of three hundred 
pounds for his own life and that of his ſon, who 
was moreover gratified with a place of one hun- 
dred pounds a year ; but the father-never obtain- 
ed any eccleſiaſtical benefice. Titus Oates ſeized this 


opportunity of petitioning the houſe of lords for a 


reverſal of the judgment givert againſt him on his 
being convicted of perjury. The opinions of all 
the judges and counſel at the bar were heard on 
this ſubject, and a bill of reverſal paſſed the com- 
mons; but the peers having inſerted ſome amend- 
ments and a proviſo, a conference was demanded, and 
violent heats enſued. Oates, however, was releaſed 
from confinement ; and the lords, with the conſent 


af the commons, recommended him to his majeſty 


for a pardon, which he obtained, together with a 


comfortable penſion. The committee appointed to 


enquire into the caſes of the ſtate- priſoners, found 
Sir Robert Wright, late lord chict-juſtice, | to have 

been concerned in the cruelties committed in the 
Weſt after the inſurrection of Monmouth; as alſo 


one of the eccleſiaſtical, commiſſioners, and guilty 


of manifold enormities. Death had by this time 
deiivered Jeffries from the reſentment of the na- 
tion. Graham and Burton, who had acted as ſoli- 
citors in the illegal proſecutions carried on againſt 
thoſe who oppoſed the court in the reign of king 
Charles II. were reported guilty of having been in- 
ſtrumental in taking away the lives and eſtates of 
thoſe who had ſuffered the loſs of either, under co- 
lour of law, for eight years laſt paſt; of having, 


by malicious indictments, informations, and pro- 


ſecutions of Quo Warranto, endeavoured the ſub- 
yerſion af the proteſtant religion, and the govern- 


WII. L IAM uf „ 
ment of the realm; and of having waſted many A. c. 1639, 


thouſand pounds of the public revenue in the courſe 
of theſe infamous practices. 


Nor did the miſconduct of the preſent miniſtry Inquiry into 


eſcape the animadverſion of the parliament. The — 


lords having addreſſed the king to put the iſle of in irland. 
Wight, Jerſey, Guernſey, Scilly, Dover: caſtle, and 

the other fortreſſes of the kingdom, in a poſture of 
defence, and to diſarm the papiſts, empowered a 
committee to enquire into the miſcarriages in Ire- 

land, which were generally imputed to the neglect 

of che marquiſſes of Carmaerthen and Hallifax. 

They preſented an addreſs to the king, deſiring the 
minute book of the committee for Iriſh affairs 

might be put into their hands; but his majeſty de- = 
clined gratifying them in this particular : then the = 
commons voted, that thoſe perſons who had adviſed | 
the king to delay this ſatisfadtion were enemies to. 
the kingdom. William, alarmed at this reſolu- 
tion, allowed them to inſpect the book, in which 
they found very little for their purpoſe. The houſe 
reſolved that an addreſs ſhould be preſented to his 
majeſty, declaring that the ſuccour of Ireland had 
been retarded by unneceſſary delays that the tranſ- 
ports prepared were not ſufficient to convey the 
forces to that kingdom; and that ſeveral ſhips had 
been taken by the enemy, for want of proper con- 
voy.. At the ſame time the queſtion was put, 
Whether or not they ſhould addreſs the king againſt 
the marquis of Hallifax ? But it was carried in the 
negative by a ſmall majority. Before this period, | 
Howe, vice-chamberlain to the queen, had moved | 
for an addreſs againſt ſuch counſellors as had been | 
impeached in parliament, and betrayed the liber- 
ties of the nation. This motion was levelled ar 
Carmaerthen and Hallifax, the firſt of whom had 
been formerly impeached of high-treaſon, under 
the title of earl of Danby ; and the other was 
| charged 
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A. C. 1689. charged with all the miſconduct of the preſent ad- 
miniſtration. Warm debates enſued, and in all 
probability the motion would have been carried in 
the affirmative, had not thoſe who ſpoke warmly in 
behalf of it, ſuddenly cooled in the courſe of the 
diſpute. Some letters from king James to his par- 
tiſans being intercepted, and containing ſome hints 
of an intended invaſion, Mr. Hambden, chairman 
of the committee of the whole houſe, enlarged 
upon the imminent danger to which the kingdom 

Vas Expoſed, and moved for a further ſupply to 


his majeſty. In this unexpected motion he was 


not ſeconded by one member. The houſe, how- 
ever, having taken the letters into conſideration, 
reſolved to draw up an addreſs to the king, de- 
firing him to ſecure and diſarm all papiſts of note 
and they brought in a bill for attainting ſeveral 
erſons in rebellion againſt their majeſties; but it 
Was not finiſhed during this ſeſſion. 

- Bills paſſes Another bill being prepared in the houſe of lords, 
en of pa. enjoining the ſubje&s to wear the woollen manu- 
lament, facture at certain ſeaſons of the year, a petition was 

preſented againſt it by the ſilk-weavers of London 
and Canterbury, aſſembled in a tumultuous man- 
ner at Weminſter. The lords refuſed their peti- 
tion, becauſe this was an unuſual manner of appli- 
cation. They were perſuaded. to return to their 
reſpeCtive places of abode : precautions were taken 


againſt a ſecond riot, and the bill was unanimouſly 


rejected. in the upper houſe. This parliament paſſed 


an act, veſting the preſentations belonging to papiſts 


in the two univerſities ; thoſe of the ſouthern coun- 
ties being given to Oxford; and thoſe of the nor- 
thern to Cambridge, on certain ſpecified condi- 
tions. Courts of conſcience were erected at Briſtol, 
Glouceſter, and Newcaſtle ; and that of the Marches 
of Wales was. aboliſhed, as an- intolerable opprel- 
ſion on that country. The proteſtant — 

| | Who 
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land, were rendered capable of holding any living 
in England, without forfeiting their title to their 
former preferment, with the proviſo that they 
ſhould reſign their Engliſh benefices when reſtored 
to thoſe they had been obliged to relinquiſh. The 


ſtatute of Henry IV. againſt multiplying gold and 


filver was now repealed: the ſubjects were allowed 
to melt and refine metals and ores, and extract gold 


and filver. from them, on condition that it ſhould 


be brought to the Mint and converted into money, 
the owners receiving its full value in current coin. 
Theſe and ſeveral other bills of ſmaller importance 
being paſſed, the two houſes adjourned to the twen- 


tieth day of September, and afterwards to the nine- 
teenth day of October. 


347 


who had been forced to leave their benefices in Ire- * ©: 168g, - 


Though the affairs of Ireland were extremely Duke of 


preſſing, and the proteſtants of that country had 


Schomberg 
lands with 


made repeated application for relief, the ſuccours an army i 


were retarded either by the diſputes among the“ 
miniſters, or the neglect of thoſe who had the ma- 
nagement of the expedition, in ſuch a manner, 
that king James had been fix months in Ireland be- 


fore the a army was embarked for that kingdom. At 


length, eighteen regiments of infantry, and five of 
diragoons being raiſed for that ſervice, a train of 
artillery provided, and tranſports prepared, the 


duke of Schomberg, on whom king William had 


conferred the chief command of this armament, 
ſet out for Cheſter, after he had in perſon thanked 
the commons for the uncommon' regard they had 


payed to his ſervices; and received aſſurances from 
the houſe, that they would pay particular attention 


to him and his army. On the thirteenth day of 
Auguſt he landed in the neighbourhood of Car- 
rick-fergus with about ten thouſand foot and dra- 
goons, and took poſſeſſion of Belfaſt, from whence 
the enemy retired at his approach to Carrick-fer- 


gus, 


reland. 
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A. c. 163g, gus, where they reſolved to make a ſtand. The 


duke having refreſhed his men, marched thither 
and inveſted the place: the ſiege: was carried on 
till the twenty-ſixth day of the month, when the 
breaches being practicable, the | beſieged capitu- 
lated, on condition of marching out with their 


arms and as much baggage as they, could carry on 


their backs; and of their being conducted to the 
next Iriſh garriſon, which was at Newry, During 
this ſiege the duke was joined by the reſt of his 
army from England; but, he had left orders for 
conveying the greater part of the artillery and 
ſtores from Cheſter directly to Carlingford. He 


now began his march through Liſburne and Hilſ- 


borough, encamped at Drummore, where the pro- 
teſtants of the North had been lately routed by 


_ Hamilton; thence he proceeded to Loughbrillane, 
where he was joined by the horſe and dragoons of 


Inniſkillin. Then the enemy abandoned Newry 


and Dundalk, in the neighbourhood: of which 


Schomberg encamped on a low, damp ground, 
having the town and river on the ſouth, and ſur- 
rounded on every other part by hills, bogs, and 
mountains. 18 


x * 


1 21015 N 
The Inniſ. His army conſiſting, chiefly of new - raiſed men 


inne little inured to hardſhip, began to flag under the 


tory over the fatigue of marching, the inclemency of the wea- 


Iriſh, 


ther, and ſcarcity of proviſion. Here he was rein- 


forced by the regiments of Kirke, Hanmer, and 


Stuart; and would have continued his march to 
Drogheda, where he underſtood Roſene lay with 
about twenty thouſand men, had not he been 
obliged to wait for the artillery, which was not yet 
arrived at Carlingford. King James having al- 
ſembled all his forces, advanced towards Schom- 


berg, and appeared before his intrenchments in 


order of battle ; but, the duke knowing they were 
5 : greatly 
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greatly ſuperior in number of horſe, and that his 4 C. 168g, 
own army was undiſciplined, and weakened by death 
and ſickneſs, reſtrained his men within the lines; 
and in a little time the enemy retreated. Immedia- 
tely after their departure, a conſpiracy was diſco- 
vered in the Engliſn camp, hatched by ſome French 
papiſts, who had inſinuated themſelves into the = 
proteſtant regiments. One of theſe, whoſe name 1 
was Du Pleflis, had written a letter to the ambaſ- | 
ſador d' Avaux, promiſing to deſert with all the 
papiſts of the three French regiments in Schom- 
berg's army. This letter being found, Du Pleſſis | | 
and five accomplices were tried by a court- martial, 1 
and executed. About two hundred and fifty pa- 
piſts being diſcovered in the French regiments, 
they were ſent over to England, and from thence 
to Holland. While Schomberg remained in this 
ſituation; the Tanifkilliners made excurſions in the 
neighbourhood; under the command of colonel 
Lloyd; and on the twenty-ſeventh day of Septem- 
ber, they obtained a complete victory over five times 
their number of the Iriſn; having killed ſeven hun- 
dred on the ſpot, and taken O Kelly their com- 
mander, with about fifty officers, and a conſiderable 
booty of cattle. The duke was ſo pleaſed with 
their behaviour on this occaſion, that they received 
a very honourable teſtimony of his approbation. 

Mean while the enemy took poſſeſſion of James- hende 
Town, and reduced Sligo, one of the forts of cenſured for 
which was gallantly defended by St. Sauveur, a h e- 
French captain, and his company of  grenadiers, | * 
until he was obliged to capitulate for want of water KY 
and proviſion. A' contagious diſtemper ſtill con- big 
tinued to rage in Schomberg's camp, and ſwept © nb 
off a great number of officers and ſoldiers; ſo that | 


in the beginning of next ſpring, not above half the | 1 
number of thoſe who went over with the general 1 
remained alive. He was cenſured for his inacti- 1 


vity; 
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vity ; and the king in repeated letters deſired him 
to hazard an engagement, provided any opportu- 
nity ſhould occur: but, he did not think Proper 
to run the riſque of a battle, againſt an enemy that 
was above thrice his number, well 1 ni 


healthy, and conducted by able officers ever- 
theleſs, he was certainly blameable for having cho- 


| ſen ſuch an unwholeſome ſituation ; from whence; 


had proved in their operations by land. Admiral 
Herbert, now created earl of Torrington, having 


The French | 


worſted at 
Walcourt. 


at the approach of winter, he retired j into quarters, 
in hope of being reinforced with ſeven thouſand 
Danes, who had already arrived in Britain. ' Theſe 
auxiliaries were ſtipulated in a treaty which William 
had juſt concluded with the king of Denmark. I he 
Engliſh were not more ſucceſsful at fea than they 


failed to Ircland with the combined ſquadrons of 
England and Holland, made a fruitleſs attempt 
upon Cork, and loſt a great number of ſeamen 
by ſickneſs, which was imputed to bad' proviſion; 
The Dartmouth ſhip of war fell into the hands of 
the enemy, who infeſted the channel with ſuch a 
number of armed ſhips and privateers, that the 
trade of England ſuſtained incredible damage. 

The affairs of France wore but a gloomy aſpect 
on the continent, where all rhe powers of Europe 
ſeemed to have conſpired her deſtruction. King 


William had engaged in a new league with the 


ſtates-general, in which former treaties of peace and 
commerce were confirmed. It was ſtipulated, that 


in caſe the king cf Great-Britain ſhould be atrack- 


ed, the Dutch Thould aſſiſt him with fix thouſand 
infantry, and twenty ſhips of the line; and that, 


provided hoſtilities ſhould be committed againſt 


the ſtates general, England thould ſupply chem 


with ten thouſand infantry, and twenty ſhips © 


war. This treaty was no ſooner ratified than king 
Willam diſpatched the lord Churchill, whom * 
. hac 


1 
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had by this time created earl of Marlborough, to A: C. 1086. 
Holland, in order to- command the Britiſh auxi- | 
liaries in that ſervice, to the number of eleven 
thouſand, the greater part of which had been in the 
army of king James when the prince of Orange 
landed in England. He forthwith joined the 
Dutch army under the command of prince Wal- 
dec, who had fixed his rendezvous-in the county of 
Liege, with a view to act againſt the French army 
commanded by the marechal D'Humieres, while 
the prince of Vaudemonr headed a little army of 
obſervation, conſiſting of Spaniards, Dutch, and 
Germans, to watch the motions of Calvo in another 
part of the Low-Countries. The city of Liege 
was compelled. to renounce the neutrality and de- 
clare for the allies. Marechal D'Humieres attack- 
ed the foragers belonging to the army of the ſtates 
at Walcourt, in the month of Auguſt ; an obſti- 
nate engagement enſued, and the French were 
obliged to retreat in confuſion, with the loſs of 
two thouſand men, and ſome pieces of artillery. _ 
The army of obſervation levelled part of the French 
lines on the ſide cf Courtray, and raiſed contribu- 
tions on the territories of the enemy. 

The French were almoſt intire maſters of the Success of 
three eccleſiaſtical electorates of Germany. They nu inte- 
poſſeſſed Mentz, Triers, Bonne, Keiſerſwaert, Philip- Germany. 
ſburgh, and Landau. They had blown up the eee 
caſtle of Heidelberg in the Palatinate, and deſtroy- Patochin, 
ed Manheim, They had reduced Worms and Win“ 
Spires to aſnes; and demoliſhed Frankendahl, to- 
gether with ſeveral other fortreſſes. Theſe con- 
queſts, the fruits of ſudden invaſion, were covered 
with a numerous army, commanded by the mare- 
chal de Duras; and all his inferior generals were 
officers of diſtinguiſned courage and ability. 
Nevertheleſs, he found it difficult to maintain his 

| 5 ground 
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4. c. 1639 ground againſt the different princes of the empire. 


The duke of Lorraine, who commanded the impe- 
rial troops, inveſted Mentz, and took it by capitu- 


lation: the elector of Brandenburgh having reduced 


Keiſerſwaert, undertook the ſiege of Bonne, which 
the garriſon ſurrendered, after having made a long 
and vigorous defence, Nothing contributed more 
to the union of the German princes than their re- 
ſentment of the ſhocking barbarity with which the 
French had plundered, waſted, and depopulated 
their country. Lewis having by his intrigues in 
Poland, and at Conſtantinople, prevented a pacifi- 


cation between the emperor and the Ottoman-porte, 


the campaign was opened in Croatia, where five 
thouſand Turks were defeated .by a body of Croats 
between Vihitz and Novi. The prince of Baden, 


wha commanded the Imperialiſts on that ſide, hav- 


ing thrown a bridge over the Morava at Paſſaro- 
witz, croſſed that river, and marched in queſt of 
the Turkiſh army, amounting to fifty thouſand 
men, headed by a ſeraſkier. On the thirtieth day 
of Auguſt he attacked the enemy in their entrench- 
ments near Patochin, forced their lines, routed 
them with great ſlaughter, and took poſſeſſion of 


their camp, baggage, and artillery. They retreat- 


ed to Niſſa, where their general finding them till 
more numerous than the Imperialifts, reſolved to 
make a ſtand; and encamped in a ſituation that 
was inacceſſible in every part except the rear, 
which he left open for the convenience of a retreat. 
Through this avenue he was, on the twenty-fourth 
day of September, attacked by the prince of Ba- 
den, who, after a deſperate reſiſtance, obtained 
another complete victory, enriched his troops with 
the ſpoils of the enemy, and entered Niſſa without 
oppoſition. There he found above three thouſand 
horſes, and a vaſt quantity of proviſion. Having 

| | repoſed 
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repoſed. his army for a few days in this place, lie &. C. 163g. 


reſumed his march againſt the Turks, who had 


choſen-an advantageous poſt at Widin, and ſeemed 
ambitious af retrieving the honour they had loſt 


in the tro former engagements. The Germans at- 


tacked. their Jines without heſitation.; and though 
= Muflulmans fought With incredible! fury, they 
re à third time defeated with great Naughter. 
Th is defeat was GP EAEY with the lofs of Widin, 
being ſurrendered. to the victor, he diſtri- 
d. his troops in winter arters, and returned 

1 hs ee with laure 


The French were likewiſe baffled in their attempt Death of 
upon Catalonia, where the duke de Noailles had pope — 


taken Campredon, in the month of May. Leav: 


ing a garriſon in this place, he retreated to the fron · 
tiers of France, while the duke de Villa Hermoſa, 
at the head of a Spaniſh army, blocked up the 
place, and laid Rouſillon under contribution. He 


afterwards... undertook the ſiege in form, and 


Noailles marched to its relief; but, he was ſo hard 
preſſed by the Spaniards, that he withdrew the gar- 
riſon, diſmantled the place, and retreated with great 
precipitation. The French king hoped to derive 
ſome conſiderable advantage from the death of 
pope Innocent XI. which happened on the twelfth 
day of Auguſt. That pontiff had been an invete- 
rate enemy to Lewis ever ſince the affair of the 
franchiſes, and the ſeizure of Avignon. Cabals 
were immediately formed at Rome by the French 
faction againſt the Spaniſh and Imperial intereſt. 
The French cardinals de Bouillon and Bonzi, ac- 
companied by Furſtemberg, repaired to Rome with 
a large ſum of money. Peter Ottoboni, a Vene- 
tian, was elected pope, and aſſumed the name of 
Alexander VIII. The duke de Chaulnes ambaſ- 
ſador from France, immediately ſignified, in the 
name of his maſter, that Avignon ſhould be re- 
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King Wil- 
liam be- 
comes un- 
popular. 


become ſo habitual that he could not lay it aſide. 
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renounced the franchiſes, in a letter written by his 


own hand to the new pontiff. Alexander received 


theſe marks of reſpect with the warmeſt acknow- 
ledgments; but, when the ambaſſador and Fur- 
ſtemberg beſought him to re-examine the election 
of the biſhop of Cologne, which had been the 
ſource of ſo much calamity to the empire, he lent a 
deaf ear to their ſolicitations. He even confirmed 
the diſpenſations granted by his predeceſſor to the 
prince of Bavaria, who was thus impowered to 


take poſſeſſion of the electorate, though he had 


not yet attained the age required by the canons. 
Furſtemberg retired in diſguſt to Paris, where Lewis 
immediately gratified him with the abbey of St. 
Germains. | | 

King William found it an eaſier taſk to unite the 
councils of Europe againſt the common enemy, 
than to conciliate and preſerve the affections of his 
own ſubjects, among whom he began: viftbly to 
decline in point of popularity. Many were diſſa- 
tisfied with his meaſures; and a great number even 
of thoſe who had exerted themſelves for his eleva- 
tion, had conceived a diſguſt from his perſonal de- 
portment, which was very unſuitable to the man- 
ners and diſpoſition of the Engliſh people. Inſtead 
of mingling with his nobility in ſocial amuſements 
and familiar converſation, he maintained a diſagree- 
able reſerve, which had all the air of ſullen pride; 
he ſeldom or never ſpoke to his courtiers or atten- 
dants ; he ſpent his time chiefly in the cloſet retired 
from all communication; or among his troops in a 
camp he had formed at Hounſlow; or in the exer- 
ciſe of hunting, to which he was immoderately ad- 
dicted. This had been preſcribed to him by phy- 
ſicians, as neceſſary to improve his conſtitution, 
which was naturally weak; and by practice had 


His 
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His ill health co-operating with his natural averſion' 41. 163. 
to ſociety, produced a peeviſhneſs which could not 
fail of being diſpleaſing to thoſe who were near his 
perſon; and this was increaſed by the diſputes in 
his cabinet, and the oppoſition of thoſe who were 
profeſſed enemies to his government, as well as by 
the alienation of his former friends. As he could 
not breathe without difficulty in the air of London, 
he reſided chiefly at Hampton- Court, and expend- 
ed conſiderable ſums in beautifying and enlarging 
that palace; he likewiſe purchaſed the houſe at 
Kenſington of the earl of Nottingham; and ſuch. 
profuſion, in the beginning of an expenſive war, 
gave umbrage to the nation in general. Whether 
he was adviſed by his counſellors, or his own ſaga- 
city pointed out the expediency of conforming with 
the Engliſh humour, he now ſeemed to change his 
diſpoſition, and in ſome meaſure adopt the manners 
of his predeceſſors. In imitation of Charles II. he 
reſorted to the races at Newmarket; he accepted 
an invitation to viſit Cambridge, where he behaved 
with remarkable affability to the members of the 
univerſity ; he afterwards dined with the lord-mayor 
of London, accepted the freedom of the city, and 
condeſcended ſo far as to become ſovereign-maſter 
of the company of grocers. 5 

While William thus endeavoured to remove the A goed 
prejudices which had been conceived againſt his per- —_— 
ſon, the period arrived which the parliament had refuſe to 
preſcribed for taking the oaths to the new go- 3 
vernment. Some individuals of the clergy ſacri- 
ficed their henefices to their ſcruples of conſcience, 
and abſolutely refuſed to take oaths that were con- 
trary to thoſe they had already ſworn in favour of 
their late ſovereign. Theſe were diſtinguiſhed by 
the epithet of Nonjurors; but their number bore a 
very ſmall proportion to that of others, who took 
them with ſuch reſervations and diſtinctions as re- 
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4 C1889. dounded very little to the honour of their inte- 


grity. Many of thoſe who had been the warmeſt 
advocates for non- reſiſtance and paſſive obe- 
dience, made no ſcruple of renouncing their alle 
giance to king James, and complying with the 
Preſent act, after having declared that they took 
the oaths in no other ſenſe than that of a peaceable 
ſubmiſſion. to the powers that were. They'even 
affirmed that the legiſlature itſelf had allowed the 
diſſtinction between a king de facto and a king de 
jure, as they had dropped the word © rightful” 
when the form was under debate. They alledged 
that as prudence obliged them to conform to the 
letter of the oath, ſo conſcience required them to 
give it their own interpretation. - Nothing could 
2 more infamous, and of worſe tendency, than 
than this practice of equivocating in the moſt ſacred 
of all obligations. It introduced a general diſ- 
regard of oaths, which hath been the ſource of 
'univerſal perjury and corruption. Tho? this ſet of 
temporiſers were bitterly upbraided both by the 
-nonjurors and the papiſts, they all concurred in 
-repreſenting William as an enemy to the church; 
'as a prince educated -in the doctrines of Calvin, 
which he plainly eſpouſed by limiting his favour 
and preferment to ſuch as were latitudinarians in 
religion, and by his aboliſning epiſcopacy in Scot- 
land. The preſbyterians of that kingdom now 
tyrannized in their turn. They were headed by 
the earl of Crawford, a nobleman of a violent tem- 
per and ſtrong prejudices. He was choſen preſi- 
dent of the parliament by the intereſt of Melvil, 
and oppreſſed the epiſcopalians in ſuch a manner, 
"that the greater part of them, from reſentment, 
became well-wiſhers to king James. Every cir- 
cumſtance of the hardſhips they underwent, was 
reported in England; and the earl of Clarendon, 
as well as the ſuſpended biſhops, circulated theſe 
3 8 Par- 
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particulars with great aſſiduity. The oaths being 
rejected by the archbiſhop, of Canterbury, the 
biſhops of Ely, Chicheſter, Bath and Wells, Peter- 
borough,- and Glouceſter, they were ſutpended 
from their functions, and threatened with depriva : 
tion; Lake of Chicheſter being ſeized with a 
dangerous diſtemper, ſigned a ſolema declaration, 
to Which he profeſſed his adherenee to the doc: 
trine of non-reſiftance and paſſive Obedience, which 
he believed to be the diſtinguiſhing charaQteriftig 


357 
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of the church of England. After his death this 


paper as publiſhed, induſtriouſſy circulated, and 
extolled by the party, as an inſpired oracle pro: 
nounced by a martyr to religious truth and ſince- 


All che clamour that was raiſed, againſt the king The king 


could not divert him from proſecuting the ſchemg 
of comprehenſion. Ile granted a commiſſion. un- 
der the great ſeal to ten biſnops, and twenty digni- 
taries of the church, authoriſing them to meet from 


grants a 
commiſſion 
for reform- 


ing church 


diſcipline, 


from time to time in the Jeruſalem-chamber, tg 


Wincheſter, and the doctors Jane and Aldrich. 
Theſe were averſe $0 any alteration of the forms 
and conſtitution of the church, in favour of an ig: 
ſolent and obſtinate party, which qQught_ to have 
been ſatisfied with the toleration they enjoyed. 
They obſeryed, that an attempt to make ſuch alte: 

27 TM ration 
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A.C, 1035; ration would divide the clergy, and bring the li- 


turgy into diſeſteem with the people, at it would 
be a plain acknowledgment that it wanted correc- 
tion. They thought they ſhould violate the dig- 
nity of the church, by condeſcending to make 
offers which the diſſenters were at liberty to refuſe; 
and they ſuſpected ſome of their colleagues of a de- 
ſign to give up epiſcopal ordination ; a ſtep incon- 
ſiſtent with their Honour, duty, oaths, and fub- 
„ Eriprions. 3 85 

The commiſſioners, notwithſtanding 55 FRE] 
* fion, proceeded to debate with moderation on the 
abuſes of which the diſſenters had complained, and 
corrected every article that ſeemed liable to any juſt 
objection; but the oppoſite party employed all 


dheir art and induſtry to enflame the minds of the 


people: the two univerſities declared againſt all 


Se : T alterations, and thoſe who: promoted them: the 
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king himſelf was branded as an enemy to the hier- 
archy'; and they beſtirred themſelves ſo ſucceſsfully 
in the election of members for the convocation, 
that they procured a very conſiderable majority. 
At their firſt meeting, he friends of the compre- 
henſion ſchemepropoſed Dr: Tillotſon clerk of the 
cloſet to his majeſty as prolocutor ; but the other 
party carried it in favour of Dr. Jane, who was 
counted the moſt violent churchman in the whole 
aſſembly. In a Latin ſpeech to the biſhop of Lon- 
don as preſident, he, in the name of the lower 
houſe, aſſerted, that the liturgy of England need- 
ed no amendment, and concluded with the old de- 
glafation of the barons, Nolumus leges Angliæ 
«© mutari. We will not ſuffer the laws. of England 
to be changed.” The biſhop, in his reply, exhorted 
them to moderation, charity, and indulence, to- 
wards their brethren the diſſenters; and to make 
ſuch abatements in things indifferent as might ſerve 
0 pen a door of * to — of ſtraying 
| chriſtians: 
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chriſtians. His injunctions; - however, produced . © 163. 


no fayourable effect. The lower houſe ſeemed to 
be animated by a ſpirit of oppoſition ; and next day 
the preſident, prorogued them, on pretence that 
the royal commiſſion by which they were to act was 
defective, for want of being ſealed; and that a pro- 
rogation was neceſſary, until that ſanction ſhould 
be obtained. In this interval, means were uſed to 
mollify their noncompliant tempers; but all endea- 
vours proved ineffectual. When they met again, 
the earl of Nottingham deliyered the king's com- 
miſſion to both houſes, with a ſpeech of his own, 
and a meſſage from his majeſty, importing, that 
he had ſummoned them out of a pious zeal to do 
every thing that might tend to the beſt eſtabliſn- 
ment of the church of England, which ſhould al- 
ways enjoy his favour and protection. He ex- 
horted them to lay aſide all prejudice; to conſider 
calmly + and impartially whatever ſnould be pro- 
poſed; he aſſured them he would offer nothing but 
what ſhould be for the honeur, peace, and advan- 
tage, af the proteſtant religion in general, and 
particularly of the church of England. 


. 0 . 


The biſhops adjourning to the Jeruſalem-cham- Their ſef- 


ber, prepared a zealous addreſs of thanks to his 


majeſty, which being ſent to the lower houſe for repeated pro- 


their concurrence, met with violent oppoſition. 
Amendments were propoſed, a conference enſued, 
and, after warm debates, they agreed upan a cold 
addreſs, which was accordingly preſented. The 
majority of the lower houſe, far from taking any 
meaſures in favour of diſſenters, converted all their 
attention to the relief of their nonjuring brethren. 
Zealous ſpeeches were made in behalf of the 
ſuſpended biſhops; and Dr. Jane propoſed that 
ſomething might be done to qualify them to ſit in 
the convocation. This, however, was ſuch a dan- 
gerous point as they would not venture to diſcuſs, 
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4. e. 1639, Yet, rather than proceed upon the bufinels for 
which they had been aſſembled, they began to 
take cognizance of ſome pamphlets lately * 
liſhed. which they conceived to be of dangerous 
conſequence to the chriſtian religion. The pre- 
ſident and his party n g the diſpoſition of 
the houſe, did not think proper to communicate 
any propoſal touching the intended reformation ; 
and the king ſuffered che ſeſſion to be diſcontinued 
by repeated prorogations. 
Proceedings | The parliament meeting on the nifctechch day 
in parlia- A 
meat, of October, the king, ina ſpeech of his own com- 
poſing explained the neceſſity of a preſent ſupply 
do carry on the wars "deſired that they might be 
&dy in their determinations on chis ſübject; for 
theſe wwuld in 4 great meaſure influence the deli- 
—— of che princes and ſtates ooricerned in the 
agant France, as aigeneral meeting of them 
erf e be held next month at the Hague, 
to ſettle the operations of the er campaign. 
He eoneluded with recommending tlie diſpatch of 
a bill ef 1 har che minds of his fubjects 
might be nieted; and that they might unani- 
en; 1 in -promating the honour and wel- 
fare of — Fingabm As ſeveral inflammatory 
bills and diſputes, which, had produced heats 
and animoſities in the laſt ſeſſion,” were ſtill de- 
pending, the kings: after having eonfulted both 
houſes, reſolved 2 ut an end to thoſe diſputes by 
a prorogation. H accordingly went to the houſe 
of lords, and e. the parliament till the 
_ -twengy-firſt" day of October, by the mouth of the 
new: ſpeaker Sir Robert Atkins, the marquis 
of Halifax having reſigned that office. When 
they reaſſembled, the king referred them to his 
former ſpeech; then the commons unanimouſly 
reſolved to aſſiſt his majeſty in reducing Ireland, 
and in joiping with his allies abroad for a vigorous 
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proſecution of the war againſt France: for theſe 4. e. 1639 
purpoſes they voted a up of two millions. 

During this ſeſſion the Whigs employed all their The Whigs 
influence and intrigues in obſtructing the bill of bit et in-. 
indemnity, which they knew would open a door demnity. 
for favour and preferment to the oppoſite party, 
which began to gain ground in the King's good 
races. With this view they revived the pro- 
— of the  ſtate:priſoners. "A committee 
was appointed to prepare 'a charge againſt Burton 
and Graham. The commons reſolved to impeach 
the earls of Peterborough, 'Saliſbury, and Caſtle- 
main, Sir Edward Hales, and Obadiah Walker, 
of high treaſon, for having been reconciled to the 
church of Rome, contrary to the laws of the realm. 
A bill was ordered to be brought in to declare the 
eſtate of the late lord chancellor Jeffries forfeited 
to the crown, and attaint his blood; but it met 
with ſuch oppoſition that the meaſure was dropped: 
the houſe however agreed, that the pecuniary pe- 
nalties incurred by thoſe perſons who had exer. 
ciſed offices contrary to the laws againſt popiſh re- 
cuſants, ſhould be ſpeedily levied, and applied to 
the public ſervice. The lord Griffin being detect- 
ed in maintaining a ' correſpondence with king 
James and his partiſans," was committed to the 
Tower; but as no other evidence appeared againſt 
him than written letters, found in the falſe bottom 
of a pewter. bottle, they could not help conſenting 
to his being releaſed upon bail, as they had lately 
reſolved that Algernoon Sidney had been unjuſtly 
condemned, becauſe nothing but writings had 
been produced againſt him at his trial. The two 
houſes concurred in appointing a committee to en- 
quire who were adviſers and proſecutors in taking 
away the lives of lord Ruflel, colonel Sydney, Sir 
Thomas Armſtrong, alderman Corniſh, and others; 
and who were chiefly concerned in the arbitrary 
= | | prac- 
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4. c. 1639. practices touching the writs of Quo Warranto, and 
dhe ſurrender of charters. This inquiry was levell- 
ed at the marquis of Hallifax, who had concurred 

with the miniſtry of Charles in all thoſe ſeverities; 

and, though no proof appeared upon which votes 

or addreſſes. could be founded, that nobleman ſaw 

it was neceſſary for him to withdraw himſelf from 

che adminiſtration. He therefore reſigned the privy- 

ſeal, which was put in commiſſion, and reconciled 

himſelf to the Tories, of whom he Rhone the - 

tron and protecto. 

The com- The commons likewiſe rok med the examination 
m_—_ of the miſcarriages in Ireland{; and deſired the 
Inquiry into king would appoint commiſſioners to go over and 
| He miſcar- enquire into the condition of the army in chat 
riagesin kingdom. Schomberg underſtanding that he had 
_ been blamed in the houſe of commons for: his inac- 
tivity, tranſmitted to the king a ſatisfactory vindi- 
cation of his-own conduct; and it appeared that 
the miſcarriages in Ireland were wholly owing to 

John Shales, purveyor· general to the army. The 
commons immediately preſented an dre to his 
majeſty, praying that Shales might be taken into 
cuſtody; that all his papers, accounts, and ſtores, 
ſhould be ſecured; and that duke Schomberg 
might be empowered to fill his place with a more 

able puryeyor. The king gave them to under- 

ſtand, that he had already ſent orders to the gene- 
ral for that purpoſe. Nevertheleſs, they in another 
petition requeſted his majeſty to name thoſe who 

had recommended Shales to his ſervice, as he had 
exerciſed the ſame office under king James, and 

was ſuſpected of treaſonable practices againſt the 
government. William declined gratifying their 
requeſt; but he afterwards ſent a meſſage to the 

houſe, deſiring them to recommend a certain num- 

ber of commiſſioners to ſuperintend ſuch proviſions 

and preparations as might be neceſſary for that fer- 

vice: 
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vice; as well as to nominate certain perſons to 4. e. 1683. 


go over and examine the ſtate of the army in 
Ireland. The commons were ſo mollified by this 


inſtance of his condeſcenſion, that they left the 


whole affair to his own direction, and proceeded 
to examine other branches of miſconduct. In- 
ſtances of miſmanagement appeared ſo numerous 
and ſo flagrant, that they reſolved upon a ſubſe- 
quent addreſs, to explain the ill conduct and fug- 
ceſs of his army and navy; to deſire he would find 
out the authors of theſe miſcarriages, and for the 
future entruſt unſuſpected perſons: with the ma- 
nagement of affairs. They ordered the victuallers 
of the fleet to be taken into cuſtody, on ſuſpicion 
of having furniſhed the navy with unwholeſome 
proviſions, and new commiſſioners were appointed. 
Bitter reproaches were thrown-out againſt the mini- 
ſtry; Mr. Hambden expreſſed his ſurprize that 
the adminiſtration ſhould conſiſt of thoſe very per- 
ſons whom king James had employed when his af- 
fairs were | deſperate, to treat with the prince of 
Orange; and moved that the king ſhould be peti- 
tioned in an addreſs to remove ſuch perſons from 
his preſence and councils. This was a ſtroke aim- 
ed at the earl of Nottingham, whole office of ſecre- 


tary Hambden deſired to poſſeſs : but his motion 


was not ſeconded, the court-members obſerving 
that James did not depute thoſe lords to the prince 
of Orange becauſe they were- attached to his own 
intereſt, - but for a very different reaſon, namely, 
that they were well known to diſapprove of his 
meaſures; and therefore would be the more agree · 
able to his highneſs. The houſe, however, voted 


an addreſs to the king, deſiring that the authors of 


the miſcarriages might be brought to condign pu- 
niſhment. | 
In the ſequel, the queſtion was propoſed, Whe- 
ther a placeman ought to have a ſeat in the houſe ? 
| | An 
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A. C. 1635. And a very warm debate enſued; but it was carried 
King Wil- in the affirmative, on the ſuppoſition that by ſuch 
dad again Excluſion the commonwealth would be deprived of 
the Whigs, ſome of the ableſt ſenators of the kingdom. But 
what chiefly irritated William againſt the Whigs, 
was their Backwardneſs in promoting the public 
ſervlee; and their diſregard of the earneſt deſire he 
expreſſed to ſee his revenue ſettled for life. He 
ſaid his title was no more than a pageant; and the 
worſt of all governments was that of a king with - 
out treaſure. Nevertheleſs, they would not grant 
the civil liſt for a longer term than one year. They 
began to think there was ſomething arbitrary in his 
dilpoſition. His ſullen behaviour in all probabi- 
lity firſt infuſed this opinion, which was ſtrengthened 
and confirmed by the inſinuations of his enemies. 
The Scots, who had come up to London to give an 
account of the proceedings in their parliament, 
were infected with the ſame notion. One Simpſon, 
a preſbyterian of that country, whom the earl of 
Portland employed as a ſpy, had inſinuated him - 
ſelf into the confidence of Nevil Payne, an active 
and intelligent partiſan, and agent of king James; 
by which means he ſupplied the earl with ſuch in- 
telligence as raiſed him to ſome degree of credit 
with that miniſter. This he uſed in prepoſſeſſing 
the earl againſt the king's beſt friends, and infu- 

fing jealouſies which were ſoon kindled into mutual 
diſtruſt and animoſity. - 18092 3 | 
Plot ageint: Sir James Montgomery, who had been a warm 
the govern- advocate for the revolution, received advice that 
Jane, the court ſuſpected him and others of diſaffection, 
Montgo- and was employed in ſeeking evidence by which 
RT. they might be proſecuted. They were equally 
biſhop Bur- alarmed and incenſed at this intimation, and Payne 
25 ſeized the opportunity of ſeducing them into a 
correſpondence with the exiled king. They de- 
manded the ſettlement -of preſbytery in — 

e f an 
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and actually engaged in a treaty for his reftoration. A. C. 1685 · 
They reconciled themſelves to the duke of Queenſ- 


berry, and the other noblemen of the epiſcopal 
party: they wrote to James for a ſupply of money, 
arms, and ammunition, together with a reinforce- 
ment of three thouſand men from Dunkirk. Mont- 
omery had acquired great intereſt among the 
Whigs of England, and this he employed in ani · 
mating them againſt the king and the miniſtry. He 
repreſented them as a ſet of wicked men, who em- 
ployed infamous ſpies to inſnare and ruin the faſt 
friends oſ the government; and found means to 
alienate them ſo much from William, that they 
began to think in earneſt of recalling their baniſhed 
prince. The duke of Bolton and the earl of Mon- 
mouth were almoſt perſuaded into a conſpiracy for 
this purpoſe: they ſeemed to think James was now 
ſo well convinced of his former errors, that they 
might truſt him without ſcruple. Montg | 
and Payne were the chief managers of the ſcheme ; 
and they admitted Ferguſon into their councils, as 
a veteran in the arts of treaſon. - In order to blaſt 
William's credit in the city, they circulated a re- 
port that James would grant a full indemnity, ſe- 
parate himſelf entirely from the French intereſt, 
and be contented with a ſecret connivance in favour 
of the Roman catholics. Montgomery's brother 
aſſured the biſhop of Saliſbury, that a treaty with 
king James was abſolutely eoncluded, and an in- 
vitation . ſubſcribed by the whole cabal. He ſaid 
this paper would be ſent to Ireland by the way of 
France, as the direct communication was difficult; 
and he propoſed a method for ſeizing it before it 
ſhould be conveyed out of the kingdom. Wil- 
liamſon, the ſuppoſed bearer of it, had obtained a 
paſs for Flanders; and a meſſenger being ſent in 
purſuit of him, ſecured his cloaths and portman- 
teau; but, after a very ſtrict examination, nothing 
| | appeared 
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A. c. 1639. appeared to juſtify the intelligence. Williamſon 
| had” — delivered the papers ta Simpſon, 
who hired a boat at Deal, and arrived in ſafety at 
France. He returned with large aſſurances, and 
twelve thouſand pounds were remitted to the Scot- 
tiſh undertakers. Montgomery the informer, fee- 
ing his intelligence falſified, loſt his credit with 
the biſhop, and dreading the reſentment of the 
other party, retired to the continent. The con- 
ſpiraters loudly complained of the falſe imputations 
they had incurred. The pretended diſcoveries 
were looked upon as fictions of the miniſtry, and 
the king on this occaſion ſuffered greatly in the 
opinion of his ſubjects. e e 
Warm de- The Tories ſtill continued to carry on a ſecret 
bates inpar- negotiation with the court. They took advantage 
bout the of the ill humour ſubſiſting between the king and 
coporation- the Whigs; and promiſed large ſupplies of money, 
provided this parliament ſhould be diſſolved, and 
another immediately convoked. The oppoſite party 
being appriſed of their intention, brought a bill in- 
to the houſe of commons for reſtoring corporations 
to their antient rights and privileges. They knew 
their on ſtrength at elections conſiſted in theſe 
corporations; and they inſerted two additional ſe- 
vere clauſes againſt thoſe who were in any ſhape 
concerned in ſurrendering charters. The whole 
power of the Tories was exerted againſt this clauſe; 
and now the Whigs vied with them in making court 
to his majeſty, promiſing to manifeſt the moſt ſub- 
miſſive obedience ſhould this bill be enacted into a 
law. The ſtrength of the Tories was now become 
ſo formidable in the houſe, that they outvoted the 
other party, and the clauſes were rejected; but 
the bill paſſed in its original form. The lords de- 
bated upon the point, Whether a corporation could 
be forfeited or ſurrendered ? Lord chief juſtice 
Holt, and two other judges declared their opi- 
| nion 
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nion in the affirmative: the reſt thought other - 4. C. 1685. 
wiſe, as no precedents could be produced farther 
back than the reign of Henry VIII. when the ab- 
bies were ſurrendered; and this inſtance ſeemed 
too violent to authoriſe ſuch a meaſure in a regular 
courſe of adminiſtration. The bill, however, 
paſſed by one voice only. Then both parties 
quickened their applications to the king, who found 
himſelf ſo perplexed and diſtracted between two 
factions which he equally feared, that he reſolved 
to leave the government in the queen's hands, 
and retire to Holland. He communicated this de- 
ſign to the marquis of Carmaerthen, the earl of 
Shrewſbury, and ſome other noblemen, who preſſed 
him to lay aſide this reſolution, and even mingled 
tears in their remonſtrances. bi i In 

He at length complied with their requeſt, and The king 
determined to finiſh the Iriſh:war in perſon. This e! 
deſign was far from being agreeable to the parlia- tric war 
ment. His friends dreaded the climate of that in perſon. 
country, which might prove fatal to his weak con- 
ſtitution. The well-wiſhers of James were afraid 
of that prince's being hard preſſed, ſnould William 
take the field againſt him in perſon: both houſes 
therefore began to prepare an addreſs againſt this 
expedition. In order to prevent this remonſtrance, 
the king went to the parliament, and formally ſig- 
nified his reſolution. After his ſpeech they were 
prorogued to the ſecond day of April. On the 
ſixth day of February they were diſſolved by pro- 
clamation, and a new parliament was ſummoned 
to meet on the twentieth day of March. During 
this ſeſſion, the commons, in an addreſs to the 
king, deſired that a revenue of fifty thouſand 
pounds might be ſettled upon the prince and 
princeſs of Denmark, out of the civil lift; and his 
majeſty gratified them in this particular; 2 

the 
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4.C. «689; the warmth and induſtry with which the friends of 


the princeſs exerted themſelves in promoting the 
ſettlement, produced a coldneſs and miſunder- 
ſanding between the two. ſiſters; and the ſubſe- 
quent” diſgrace of the earl of Marlborough was 


_ imputed to the part which his wife acted on the 
occaſion. ' Shę was lady of the bed-chamber, and 


General 
Ludlow ar- 
rives in 
England 
but 1s 0- 
bliged to 
withdraw, 


— 


chief confident to the princeſs, whom ſhe ſtrenuouſſy 


adviſed to inſiſt upon the ſettlement, rather than 
depend upon the generoſity of the king and 


* 
4 


About this period, general Ludlow, who at the 


reſtoration had been excepted from the act of in- 
demnity, as one of thoſe who ſat in judgment upon 
Charles I. arrived in England, and offered his ſer- 
vice in reducing Ireland, where he had formerly 


commianded. Though a rigid republican, he was 


: ET Farr man, and a good officer. 


e had received ſome .encouragement to come 


—_— over, and probably would have been employed, 


had not the commons interpoſed. Sir Edward 
Seymour, who enjoyed by grant an eftate in Wilt- 
ſhire, which had formerly belonged to Ludlow, 
began to be in pain for his poſſeſſion. He obſerv- 
ed in the houſe, that the nation would be diſgraced, 
ſhould. one of the regicides be ſuffered to live in 
the kingdom. An addreſs was immediately pre- 
ſented to the king, deſiring a proclamation might 
be iſſued, promiſing a reward for apprehending 


— Ludlow. This was accordingly publiſhed ; 


Efforts of 
the Jaco- 
bites in 

Scotland. 


ut not before he had landed in Holland, from 
whence he returned to Vevay in Swiſſerland, where 
he wrote the memoirs of his life, and died after an 
exile of thirty years. 

While king William fluctuated between two 
parties in England, his intereſt in Scotland had 
well nigh given way to a coalition between the ye 
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ginal Jacobites, and Montgomery's party of dif. A. C. 1689. 


contented preſbyterians. Colonel Cannon, who ſuc- 


ceeded the viſcount Dundee in command, after 


having made ſeveral unſucceſsful efforts in favour 


of the late king's intereſt, retired into Ireland; and 


the Highlanders choſe Sir Hugh Cameron for their 
leader. Under him they renewed their incurſions 
with the better proſpect of ſucceſs, as ſeveral regi- 


ments of the regular troops had been ſent to rein- 


force the army of Schomberg. James aſſiſted 
them with cloaths, arms, and ammunition, together 
with ſome ' officers, amongſt whom was colonel 
Buchan, appointed to act as their chief commander. 
This officer, at the head of fifteen hundred men, 
advanced into the ſhire of Murray, in hope of be- 
ing joined by other malcontents; but he was ſur- 
priſed and routed by Sir Thomas Livingſtone, 
while major Ferguſon deſtroyed the places. they poſ- 
ſeſſed in the iſle of Mull; ſo that the Highlanders 
were obliged to retire and conceal themſelves 
among their hills and faſtneſſes. The friends of 
James deſpairing of doing any thing effectual for 
his ſervice in the field, converted all their attention 
to the proceedings in parliament, where they ima- 
gined their intereſt was much ſtronger than it ap- 
peared to be upon trial. They took the oaths 
without heſitation, and hoped, by the aſſiſtance of 
their new allies, to embroil the government in ſuch 
a manner that the majority of the people would de- 
Clare for a reſtoration. But the views of theſe new 
cemented parties were altogether incompatible ; and 
their principles diametrically oppoſite. Notwith- 
ſtanding their concurrence in parliament, the earl 
of Melvil procured a ſmall majority. The oppo- 
ſition was immediately diſcouraged ; ſome indivi- 
duals retracted, rather than fall with a ſinking cauſe; 
and mutual jealouſies began to prevail. The leaders 


of the coalition treated ſeparately with king James; 
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The court- 
Intereſt tri- 
umphs over 
all oppoſi- 
tion in that 
country, 
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made inconſiſtent demands; reciprocally concealed 
their negotiations; in a word, they diſtruſted and 


hated one another with the moſt implacable reſent- 


ment. 5 | a 
The earls of Argyle, Anandale, and Braidalbin, 


withdrew from their councils, and repaired to Eng- 


land. Montgomery, terrified at their defection, 
went privately to London, after he had hinted 
ſomething of the plot to Melvil, and ſolicited a 
paſs from the queen, which was refuſed. Anan- 
dale having received information that Montgomery 
had diſcloſed all the particulars of the negotiation, 
threw himſelf upon the queen's mercy, and diſ- 
covered all he knew of the conſpiracy. As he had 
not treated with any of the malcontents in Eng- 
land, they remained ſecure from his evidence; but, 
he informed againſt Nevil Payne, who had been 
fent down as their. agent to Scotland, where he 
now reſided. He was immediately apprehended 
by the council of that kingdom, in conſequence of 
a letter from the earl of Nottingham; and twice 
put to the torture, which he reſolutely bore with- 
out diſcovering his employers. Montgomery ſtill 


abſconded in London, ſoliciting a pardon ; bur, 


finding he could not obtain it, except on condition 
of making 'a full diſcovery, he abandoned his 
country, and choſe-to die in exile, rather than be- 
tray his confederates. This diſunion of the con- 
ſpirators and diſcovery of the plot, left the earl of 
Melvil in poſſeſſion of a greater majority; though 
even this he was fain to ſecure by overſtraining his 
inſtructions in the articles of patronage, and the 
fupremacy of the crown, which he yielded up to the 
fury of the fanatic preſbyterians, contrary to the 
intention of king William, In liew of theſe, how- 
ever, they indulged him with the tax of chimney 
or hearth-money ; and a teſt to be impoſed upon 
all perſons in office and parliament, declaring 

William 
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William and Mary their lawful ſovereigns, and re- 4 C. 1689. 
nouncing the pretended title of king James. All 
the laws in favour of epiſcopacy were repealed. 
Threeſcore of the preſbyterian miniſters, who had 
been ejected at the reſtoration, were ſtill alive; and 
theſe the parliament declared the only ſound part 
of the church, The government of it was lodged: 
in their hands; and they were impowered to admit 
ſuch as they ſhould think proper to their aſſiſtance. 
A few furious fanatics being thus affociated,- pro- 
ceeded with ungovernable violence to perſecute the 
epiſcopal party, exerciſing the very ſame tyranny 
againſt which they themſelves had fo loudly ex- 
claimed. rt es 5 
While the preſbyterian intereſt thus triumphed The Toy 
in Scotland, the two parties that divided England , ag 
employed their whole influence and attention in new 2 55 
managing the elections for a new parliament; and T-2t 0 
the Tories obtained the victory. The king ſeemed © 
gradually falling into the arms of this party. They 
complained of their having been totally excluded 
from the lieutenancy of London at the king's ac- 
ceſſion to the crown; and now a conſiderable um- 
ber of the moſt violent Tories in the city was ad- 
mitted into the commiſſion by the intereſt and ad- 
dreſs of the biſhop of London, the marquis of 
Carmaerthen, and the earl of Nottingham. To 
gratify that party, the earls of Monmouth and 
Warrington were diſmiſſed from their employ- 
ments; nay, when the parliament met on the 
twentieth day of March, the commons choſe for Burhet. 
their ſpeaker Sir John Trevor, a violent partiſan of e 
that faction, Who had been created maſter of the Tindal. 
rolls by the late king. He was a bold artful man, Napa. 
and undertook to procure a majority to be at the 
devotion of the court, provided he ſhould: be ſup- 
plied with the neceſſary ſums for the purpoſes of 
corruption. William finding there was no other 
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4. C. 1690. way of maintaining his adminiſtration in peace, 


thought proper to countenance the practices of pur- 
chaſing votes, and appointed Trevor firſt commiſ- 
ſioner of the great ſeal. In his ſpeech to the new 
parliament, he gave them to underſtand, that he 
{till perſiſted in his reſolution of going in perſon to 
Ireland. He deſired they would make a ſettlement 
of the revenue, or eſtabliſh it for the preſent, as a 
fund of credit, upon which the neceſſary ſums for 
the ſervice of the government might be immedi- 
ately advanced : he ſignified his intention of ſend- 
ing to them an act of grace, with a few exceptions, 
that he might manifeſt his readineſs to extend his 
protection to all his ſubjects ; and leave no colour 
of excuſe for railing diſturbances in his abſence, as 
he knew how buſy ſome ill-affeted men were in 
their endeavours to alter the eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment: he recommended an union with Scotland, 
the parliament of which had appointed commiſſion- 
ers for that purpoſe : he told them he ſhould leave 
the adminiſtration in the hands of the queen; and 
deſired they would prepare an act to confirm her 
authority: he exhorted them to diſpatch the 
buſineſs for which they were aſſembled ; to avoid. 


_ debates; and expreſſed his hope that they ſhould 


Bill for re- 
cognizing 


their majeſ- 
ties. 


foon meet again to finiſh what might be now left 
imperfect. 

The commons, in compliance with his requeſt, 
voted a fupply of twelve hundred thouſand pounds, 
one million of that ſum to be raiſed by a clauſe of 
credit in the revenue-bills ; but, he could not pre- 
vail upon them to ſettle the revenue for life. They 
granted, however, the hereditary exciſe for that 
term; but the cuſtoms for four years only. They 
conſidered this ſhort term as the beſt ſecurity the 
kingdom could have for frequent parliaments z 
though this precaution was not at all agreeable to 
their ſovereign, A poll bill was likewiſe paſſed ; 

1 other 
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other ſupplies were granted; and both parties ſeem- 4. C. 1690. 
ed to court his majeſty by advancing money on 
thoſe fund of credit. The Whigs however had 
another battery in reſerve. They produced, in the 
upper houſe, a bill for recognizing their majeſties 
as the rightfu] and lawful ſovereigns of theſe realms ; 
and for declaring all the acts of the laſt parliament 
to be good and valid. The Tories were now re- 
duced to a very perplexed ſituation. They could 
not oppoſe the bill without hazarding the intereſt * 
they had ſo lately acquired, nor aſſent to it without 
ſolemnly renouncing their former arguments and 
diſtinctions. They made no great objections to 
the firft part, and even propoſed ro enact, Thar 
thoſe ſhon!d be deemed good laws for the time to 
come; but they refuſed to declare them valid for 
that which was paſt. After a long debate, the bill 
was committed ; yet the Whigs loſt their majority 
on the report: nevertheleſs, the bill was recovered, 
and paſſed with ſome alteration in the words, in 
conſequence of a nervous ſpirited proteſt, figned 
Bolron, Macclesfield, Stamford, Newport, Bedford, 
Herbert, Suffolk, Monmouth, Delemare, and Ox- 
ford. The whole intereſt of the court was thrown 
into the ſcale with this bill, before it would pre- 
ponderate againſt the Tories, the chiefs of whom, 
with the earl of Nottingham at their head, proteſted 
in their turn. The ſame party in the houſe of 
commons were determined upon a vigorous oppoſi- 
tion; and in the mean time ſome trifling objections 
were made that it might be committed for amend- 
ment; but their deſign was prematurely diſcovered 
by one of their faction, who chanced to queſtion 
the legality of the convention, as it was not ſum- 1. 
moned by the king's writ. This inſinuation was 9 

anſwered by Somers the Solicitor- general, who . 
obſerved, that if it was not a legal parliament, they 
who were then met, and who had taken the oaths 
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\. c. 1690. enacted by that parliament, were guilty of high 
treaſon : the laws repealed by it were ſtill in force 
it was their duty therefore to return to king James; 
and all concerned in collecting and paying the 
money levied by the acts of that parliament, were 

highly criminal. The Tories were ſo ſtruck with 
theſe arguments, that the bill paſſed without fur- 
ther oppoſition, and immediately received the 
royal aſſent. Thus the ſettlement was confirmed 
by thoſe very people who had fo loudly exclaimed 
againſt it as illegal: but the Whigs, with all their 
management, would not have gained their point, 
had not the court been intereſted in the diſpute. 
Another There was another violent conteſt between the 
view £22 two parties, on the import of a bill requiring all 
the bill of ſubjects in office to abjure king James, on pain of 
aljuaion. impriſonment. Though the clergy were at firſt 
exempted from this reſt, the main body of the 
; Tories oppoſed it with great vehemence, while the 
Whigs, under the countenance of the miniſtry, 
ſupported it with equal vigour. It produced long 
and violent debates; and the two factions ſeemed 
pretty equally balanced. Art length, the Tories re- 
preſented to the king, that a great deal of precious 
time would be loſt in fruitleſs altercation : that 
thoſe who declared againſt the bill would grow 
ſullen and intractable, ſo as to oppoſe every other 
motion that might be made for the king's ſervice : 
that, in caſe of its being carried, his majeſty muſt 
fall again into the hands of the Whigs, who would 
renew their former practices againſt the prerogative; 
and many individuals, who are now either well af- 
feed to him, or at leaſt neutral, would become 

Jacobites from reſentment. Theſe ſuggeſtions had 

ſuch weight with king William, that he ſent an 

intimation to the commons, deſiring they would 
. drop the debate, and proceed to matters that were 
more preſſing. The Whigs in general were diſguſted 


— 
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at this interpoſition; and the earl of Shrewſbury, “ C. 2690 
who had intereſted himſelf warmly in behalf of the 
bill, reſented it ſo deeply, that he inſiſted on re- 
ſigning his office of ſecretary of ſtate. The king, 
who revered his talents and integrity, employed 
Dr. Tillotſon and others, who were ſuppoſed to - 
have credit with the earl, to diſſuade him from 
quitting his employment; but, he continued deaf 
to all their remonſtrances, and would not even 
comply with the requeſt of his majeſty, who preſſed 
him to keep the ſeals until he ſhould return from 

Ireland. Long debates were likewiſe managed in 
the houſe of lords, upon the bill of abjuration, or 
rather an oath of ſpecial fidelity to William, in op- 
poſition to James. The Tories profeſſed them- 
ſelves willing to enter into a negative engagement 
againſt the late king and his adherents ; but they 
oppoſed the oath of abjuration with all their mighr; 
and the houſe was ſo equally divided that neither 
ſide was willing to hazard a deciſion : fo that all 
the fruits of their debates was a prolongation of the 


ſeſſion. 
An act was prepared for inveſting the queen with King Wil. 
| 6 . . 8 liam lands 
the adminiſtration during the king's abſence ; in ireland, 
another for reverſing the judgment on a Quo 
Warranto againſt the city of London, and reſtoring 
it to its antient rights and privileges; and at 
length the bill of indemnity ſo cordially recom- 


mended by the king, paſſed both houſes T. On 


SirEdward Lutwych, Sir Thomas Jen- 


F The following perſons were ex- 
cepted from the benefit of this act. 
William, marquis of Powis; Theo- 
Philus, earl of Hunting?on ; Robert, 
earl of Sunderland; John earl of Mel. 
fort: Roger, earl of Caſtlemain; Na- 


thaniel, lord-biſhop of Durham; Tho- 


mas, lord - bĩſfiop of St. David's; Henry 
lord Dover; lord Thomas Howard, Sir 
Edward Hales, Sir Francis Withers, 
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ner, Sir Nicholas Butler, Sir William 
Herbert, Sir Richard Holloway, Sir 
Richard Heath, Sir Roger L'Eſtrange, 
WilliamMolineux, Thomas Tyndeſley, 
colonel Townly, colonel! Lunday, Ro- 
bert Brent, Edward Morgan, Philip 
Burton, Richaro Graham, Edward Pe- 
tre, Obadiah Walker, Matthew Crone, 
and George lord Jeffries deceaſed. 

the 
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A. C. 1690. the twenty-firſt day of May, the king cloſed the 


ſeſſion with a ſhort ſpeech, in which he thanked 


them for the ſupplies they had granted; and re- 
commended to them a punctual diſcharge of their 
duties in their reſpective counties, that the peace 
of the nation might not be interrupted in his 
abſence. The houſes were adjourned to the ſeventh 
day of July; then the parliament was prorogued 
and adjourned ſucceſſively. As a further ſecurity 


for the peace of the kingdom, the depury-lieu- 
- tenants were authoriſed to raiſe the militia, in caſe 


of neceſſiity. All papiſts were prohibited to ſtir 


above five miles from their reſpective places of 
abode : a proclamation was publiſhed for appre- 
hending certain diſaffected perſons; Sir John 
Cochran and Ferguſon were actually arreſted on 
ſuſpicion of treaſonable practices. On the fourth 


day of June the king ſet out for Ireland, attended 


by prince George of Denmark, the duke of 
Ormond, the earls of Oxford, Scarborough, Man- 
cheſter, and many other perſons of diſtinction: on 
the fourteenth day of the month he landed at Car- 
rickfergus, from whence he immediately proceed- 


ed to Belfaſt, where he was met by the duke of 


Schomberg, the prince of Wurtemberg, major. 
general Kirke, and other officers. By this time 
colonel Woleſey, at the head of a thouſand men, 
had defeated a ſtrong detachment of the enemy 
near Belturbat; Sir John Lanier had taken Bedloe- 
caſtle, and that of Charlemont ; a ſtrong poſt of 
great importance, together with Balingargy near 
Cavan, had been reduced. King William having 
repoſed himſelf for two or three days at Belfaſt, 
viſited the duke's head quarters at Liſburne and 
advancing to Hilſborough, publiſhed an order 
againſt preſſing horſes, and committing violence on 
the country-people. When ſome of his general 
officers propoſed cautious meaſures, he declared he 
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did not come to Ireland to let the graſs grow under A. C. 60. 

his feet. He ordered the army to encamp and be 

reviewed at Loughbrilland, where he found it 

amounted to fix and thirty thouſand effective men 

well appointed. Then he marched to Dundalk ; 

and afterwards advanced to Ardee, which the ene- 

my had juſt abandoned. i | 

King James truſted ſo much to the diſputes in King James 

the Engliſh parliament, that he did not believe his nge 

ſon-in-law' would be able to quit that kingdom; 

and he had been ſix days in Ireland before he re- 

received intimation of his arrival. This was no 

ſooner known, than he left Dublin under the guard 

of the militia commanded by Lutterel, and with 

a reinforcement of fix thouſand infantry, which he 

had lately received from France, joined the reſt of 

his forces, which now almoſt equalled William's 

army in number, excluſive of about fifteen thouſand 

men who remained in different garriſons. He 

occupied a very advantageous poſt on the bank of 

the Boyne, and, contrary to the advice of his gene- 

ral officers, - reſolved to ſtand battle. They pro- 

poſed to ſtrengthen their garrifons, and retire to 

the Shannon, to wait the effect of the operations at 

ſea. Lewis had promiſed to equip a powerful 
armament againſt the Engliſh fleet, and ſend over 

a great number of imall frigates to deſtroy William's 

tranſports, as ſoon as their convoy ſhould be return- 

ed to England. The execution of this ſcheme 

was not at all difficult, and muſt have proved fatal 

to the Engliſh army; for their ſtores and ammuni- 

tion were {till on board; the ſhips failed along the 

coaſt as the troops advanced in their march ; and 

there was not one ſecure harbour into which they 

could retire on any emergency. James, however, 

was bent upon hazarding an engagement; and ex- 

preſſed uncommon confidence and alacrity. Beſides 

the riyer, which was deep, his front was ſecured 


by 
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A. e. 16g. by a moraſs and a riſing ground: fo that the Eng- 


liſn army could not attack him without manifeſt 
diſadvantage. | og 

william re- King William marched up to the oppoſite bank 
ſolves o of the river, and as he reconnoitred their ſituation, 
give 2m was expoſed to the fire of ſome field- pieces, which 
the enemy had purpoſely planted againſt his perſon, 
They killed a man and two horſes cloſe by him; 
and the ſecond bullet rebounding from the earth, 
grazed upon his right ſhoulder, fo as to carry off 
part of his cloaths and ſkin, and produce a con- 
ſiderable contuſion. This accident, which he bore 
without the leaſt emotion, created ſome confuſion 

among his attendants, which the enemy perceiving, 
concluded he was killed, and ſhouted aloud in 
token of their joy. Their whole camp reſounded 
with acclamations; and ſeveral ſquadrons of their 
horſe were drawn down towards the river, as if 
they had intended to paſs it immediately and attack 
the Engliſh army. The report was inſtantly com- 
municated from place to place, until it reached 
Dublin, from thence it was conveyed to Paris, 
where, contrary to the cuſtom of the French court, 
the people were encouraged to celebrate the event 
with bonfires and illuminations. William rode 
along the line, to ſhew himſelf to the army after 
this narrow eſcape. At night he called a council 
of war, and declared his reſolution to attack the 
enemy in the morning. Schomberg at firſt oppo- 
ſed this deſign ; but finding the king determined, 
he adviſed that a ſtrong detachment of horſe and 
foot ſhould that night paſs the Boyne at Slane- 
bridge, and take poſt between the enemy and the 
paſs of Duleck, that the action might be the more 
deciſive. This counſel being rejected, the king 
determined that early in the morning, lieutenant- 
general Douglaſs, with the right wing of infantry, 
and young Schomberg with the horſe, ſhould paſs 
Ac 
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at Slane-bridge; while the main body of foot &. C. 1690. 
ſhould force their paſſage at Old- bridge, and the 
left at certain fords between the enemy's camp and 
Drogheda. The duke perceiving his advice was 
not reliſhed . by the Dutch generals, retired to his 
tent, where the order of battle being brought to 
him, he received it with an air of diſcontent, ſay- 
ing, it was the firſt that had ever been ſent him in 
that manner. The proper diſpoſitions being made, 
William rode quite through the army by torch- 
light, and then retired to "his tent, after having 
given order for the ſoldiers to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from the enemy by wearing green boughs 1 in their 
hats during the action. 

At fix o'clock in the morning, general Douglas, Battie of the 
with young Schomberg, the ear] of Portland, and Boyne: 
Overkirk, marched towards Slane- bridge, and paſ- 
ſed the river with very little oppoſition. When 
they reached the farther bank, they perceived the 
enemy drawn up in two lines, to a conſiderable 
number of horie and foot, with a morals in their 
front; fo that Douglaſs was obliged to wait for a 
reinforcement. This being arrived, the infantry 
were led on the charge through the moraſs, while 
count Schomberg rode round it with his cavalry, 
to attack the enemy in flank, The Iriſh, inſtead 
of waiting the aſſault, faced about, and retreated 
towards Duleck with ſome precipitation ; yet not 

ſo faſt, but that Schomberg fell in among their 
rear, and did conſiderable execution. King James, 
however, ſoon reinforced his left wing from the 
center; and the count was in his turn obliged to 
ſend for aſſiſtance. At this juncture, king Wil- 
liam's main body, conſiſling of the Dutch guards, 
the French regiments, and ſome battalions of Eng- 
liſh, paſſed the river, which was waift high, under 

a general diſcharge of artillery. King James nad 
imprudently removed his cannon from the 2 
ide; 
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A.C, 855 ſide; but, he had poſted a ſtrong body of muſque- 


teers along the bank, behind hedges, houſes, and 


ſome works raiſed for the occaſion. They poured 
in a cloſe fire upon the Engliſh troops before they 
reached the ſhore; but it produced very little 
effect: then the Iriſh gave way; and ſome battali- 
ons landed without farther oppoſition. Yet be- 
fore they could form, they were charged with great 
impetuoſity by a ſquadron of the enemy's horſe, 
and a conſiderable body of their cavalry and foot, 


. commanded by general Hamilton, advanced from 
behind ſome little hillocks, to attack thoſe that 


were landed, as well as to prevent the reſt from 
reaching the ſhore, His infantry turned their 
backs and fled immediately ; but, the horſe charged 
with incredible fury, both upon the bank and in 
the river, ſo as to put the unformed regiments in 
confuſion, Then the duke of Schomberg paſſing 
the river in perſon, put himſelf at the head of the 
French proteſtants, and pointing to the enemy, 
„ Gentlemen, (ſaid he) thoſe are your perſecu- 
4 tors;” with theſe words he advanced to the at- 
tack, where he himſelf ſuſtained a violent onſer 
from a party of the Iriſh horſe which had broke 
through one of the regiments, and were now on 
their return. They were miſtaken for Engliſh, 
and allowed to gallop up to the duke, wha received 
two ſevere wounds in the' head ; but, the French 
regiments being now ſenſible of their miſtake, raſh- 
ly threw in their fire upon the Iriſh while they were 
engaged with the duke; and inſtead of ſaving, 
ſhot him dead upon the ſpot, The fate of this 
general had well nigh proved fatal ro the Engliſh 
army, which was immediately involved in tumult 
and diſorder; while the infantry of king James 
rallied and returned to their poſts with a face of re- 
ſolution. They were juſt ready to fall upon the 
center, when king Willlam having paſſed with the 
leit 
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left wing, compoſed of the Daniſh, Dutch, and A. C. 1690. 


Inniſkillin horſe, advanced to attack them on the 
right, They were {truck with ſuch a panic at his 
appearance, that they made a ſudden halt, and 
then facing about, retreated to the village of 
Dunore. There they made ſuch a vigorous ſtand, 
that the Dutch and Daniſh horſe, though headed 
by the king in perſon, recoiled. Even the Inniſ- 
killiners gave way; and that whole wing would 
have been routed, had not a detachment of dra- 
goons belonging to the regiments of Cunningham 
and Leviſon, diſmounted, and lined the hedges on 
each ſide of the defile, through which the fugitives 
were driven. There they did ſuch execution upon 
the purſuers as: ſoon checked their ardour. The 
horſe which were broken, had now time to rally, 
and returning to the charge, drove the enemy be- 
fore them in their turn. In this action general 
Hamilton, who had been the life and ſoul of the 
Iriſh during the whole engagement, was wounded 
and taken; an incident which diſcouraged them to 
ſuch a degree, that they made no further efforts to 
retrieve the advantage they had loſt. He was im- 
mediately brought to the king, who aſked him if 
he thought the Iriſh would make any further re- 
ſiſtance? and he replied, Upon my honour I 
believe they will; for they have ſtill a good 
% body of horſe intire.” William eying him with 
a look of diſdain, repeated, Your honour ! your 
* honour ! but took no other notice of his having 
acted contrary to his engagement, when he was 
permitted to go to Ireland, on promiſe of perſuad- 
ing Tyrconnel to ſubmit to the n-w government. 
The Iriſh now abandoned the field with precipita- 
tion; but, the French and Swi's troops that acted 
as their auxiliaries, under Lauzun, retreated in 
good order, after having maintained the battle for 
ſome time with intrepidity and perſeverance. As 

4 ET, king 
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382 HISTORY or ENGLAND, 

A. c. 1650: king William did not think proper to purſue the 
enemy, the carnage was not great. | 
Death and The Iriſh loſt about fifteen hundred men, and 
romp the Engliſh about one third of that number ; tho? 
| the victory was dearly purchaſed, conſidering the 
death of the gallant duke of Schomberg, who fell 
in the eighty-ſecond year of his age, after having 
rivailed the beſt generals of the age in military re- 
putation. He was deſcended of a noble family in 
the Palatinate, and his mother was an Engliſhwo- 
man, daughter of lord Dudley. Being obliged to 
leave his country on account of the troubles by 
which it was agitated, he commenced a ſoldier of 
fortune, and ſerved ſucceſſively in the armies of 
Holland, England, France, Portugal, and Bran- 
denburgh. He attained to the dignities of mare- 
_ chal in France, grandee in Portugal, generaliſſimo 
in Pruſſia, and duke in England. He profeſſed 
the proteſtant religion ; was courteous and humble 
in his deportment, cool, penetrating, reſolute, and 
ſagacious; nor was his probity inferior to his cou- 
rage. This battle likewiſe proved fatal to the 
brave Caillemote, who had followed the duke's 
fortunes, and commanded one of the proteſtant re- 
giments. After having received a mortal wound, 
he was carried back through the river by four ſol- 
diers; and though almoſt in the agonies of death, 
he with a chearful countenance encouraged thoſe 
_ who were croſſing to do their duty, exclaiming 
A la gloire mes enfans; a la gloire! To glory, 
« my lads; to glory!“ The third remarkable per- 
ſon who loſt his life on this occaſton, was Walker 
the clergyman, who had ſo valiantly defended Lon- 
donderry againſt the whole army of king James. He 
had been very graciouſly received by king William, 
who gratified him with a reward of five thouſand 
pounds, and a promiſe of further favour ; but his 
military genius ſtill predominating, he attended " 
| ; toya 
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royal patron in this battle; and being ſhot in the 
belly, died in a few minutes. The perſons of diſ- 
tinction who fell on the other (ide, were the lords 
Dongan and Carlingford, Sir Neile O Neile, and 
the marquis of Hocquencourt, James himſelf 
ſtood aloof during the action, on the hill of Dun- 
more, ſurrounded with ſome. ſquadrons of horſe; 
and ſeeing victory declare. againſt him, retired to 


Dublin, without having made the leaſt effort to re- 


aſſemble his broken forces. Had he poſſeſſed 
either ſpirit or conduct, his army might have been 
rallied, and reinforced from his garriſons, ſo as to 
be in a condition to keep the field, and even act up- 
on the offenſive; for his loſs was inconſiderable, and 
the victor did not attempt to moleſt his troops in 
their retreat; an omiſſion which has been charged 


upon him as a flagrant inſtance of miſconduct. In- 


deed, through the whole of this engagement, his 
perſonal courage was much more conſpicuous than 
his military ſkill. | 


King James no ſooner arrived at Dublin, then he James en. 


aſſembled the magiſtrates and council of the city, 
and in a ſhort ſpeech reſigned them to the fortune 
of the victor. He complained of the cowardice of 
the Iriſh ; ſignified his reſolution of leaving the 
kingdom immediately ; forbad them, on their alle- 
giance, to burn or plunder the city after his de- 


parture; and aſſured them, that though he was 


obliged to yield to force, he would never ceaſe to 
labour for their deliverance. Next day he ſet out 
for Waterford, attended by the duke of Berwick, 
Tyrconnel, and the marquis of Powis. He or- 
dered all the bridges to be broken down behind 
him, and embarked in a veſſel which had been pre- 
pared for his reception. At ſea he fell in with the 
French ſquadron, commanded by the fieur de Foran, 
who perſuaded him to go on board one of his fri- 
gates, which was a prime ſailor. In this he was 

| ſafely 
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4. C. 1690. ſafely conveyed to France; and returned to the 
place of his former reſidence at St. Germain's. He 
had no ſooner quitted Dublin, than it was alſo 
abandoned by all the papiſts. The proteſtants im- 

mediately took poſſeſſion of the arms belonging to 
the militia, under the conduct of the biſhops of 
Meath and Limerick. A committee was formed 
to take charge. of the adminiſtration ; and an ac- 
count of theſe tranſactions was tranſmitted to king 
William, together with a petition that he would 
honour the city with his preſence. 


» 


willianen- On the morning after the battle of the Boyne, 
and Db. William ſent a detachment of horſe and foot, under 
lines his de- the command of Mr. Melionere, to Drogheda, 
claration. the governor of which ſurrendered the place with- 
cout oppoſition. The king, at the head of the army, 
began his march for Dublin, and halted the firſt 
night at Bally-Breghan, where having received 

advice of the enemy's retreat from the capital, he 

ſent the duke of Ormond, with a body of horſe, 

to take poſſeſſion. « Theſe were immediately fol- 

lowed by the Dutch guards, who ſecured the 

caſtle. In a few days the king encamped at Fing- 

las, in the neighbourhood of Dublin, where he was 

viſited by the biſhops of Meath and Limerick, at 

the head of the proteſtant clergy, whom he aſſured 

of his favour and protection. Then he publiſhed 

a declaration of pardon to all the common people 

who had ſerved againſt him, provided they ſhould 
return to their dwellings, and ſurrender their arms 

by the firſt day of Auguſt. Thoſe that rented 

lands of popiſh proprietors who had been concerned 

in the rebellion, were required to retain their rents 

in their own hands, until they ſhould have notice 

from the commiſſioners of the revenue, to whom 

they might be paid. The deſperate leaders of the 

_ rebellion, who had violated the laws of the king- 

dom, called in the French, authoriſed the depreda- 


dations 
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dations which had been committed upon proteſtahts, A. c. :690- 
and rejected the pardon offered to them on the king's 
firſt proclamation, were left to the event of war, 
_ unleſs by evident demonſtrations of repentance they 

ſhould deſerve mercy, which would never be re- 

fuſed to thoſe that were truly penitent. The next 
| ſtep taken by king William, was to iflue a procla- 
mation, reducing the braſs money to nearly its in- 
trinſic value. In the mean time, the principal of- 
ficers in the army of James, after having ſeen him 
embark at Waterford, returned to their troops, de- 
termined to proſecute the war as long as they could 
be ſupplied: with means to ſupport their opera- 
tions. ; Ht 645-5 EA 

During theſe tranſactions, the queen, as regent, rh pa 
found herſelf ſurrounded with numberleſs cares and obtain a 
perplexities. Her council was pretty equally W 
vided into Whigs and Tories, who did not always and Dutch 
act with unanimity. She was diſtracted between Reachy. 
her apprehenſions for her father's ſafety and her bead, 
huſband's life: ſhe was threatened with an invaſion 
by the French from abroad, and with an inſurrec- 
tion by the Jacobites at home. Nevertheleſs, ſhe. 
diſguiſed her fears, and; behaved with equal pru- 
dence and fortitude. Advice being received that 
a fleet was ready to ſail. from Breſt, lord Torrington 
hoiſted his flag in the Downs, and failed round to 
St. Helen's, in order to aſſemble ſuch a number of 
ſhips as would enable him to give them battle. The 
enemy being diſcovered off Plymouth, on the 
twentieth day of June, the Engliſh admiral, rein- 
forced with a Dutch ſquadron, put to ſea with a 
view to intercept them at the back of the iſle of 
Wight, ſhould they preſume to fail up the chan- 
nel. Not that he thought himſelf ſtrong enough 
to cope with them in battle; for their fleet conſiſted 
of ſeventy-eight ſhips of war, and two and twenty 
fireſhips; whereas the combined ſquadrons of Eng- 
Nums. LXXIX. - GE | land 
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A. C. AE land and Holland did not exceed fix and fifty ; but, 


he had received orders to hazard an engagement, 
if he thought it might be done with any proſpect 
of ſucceis. After the hoſtile fleets had continued 
five days in ſight of each other, lord Torrington 
bore down upon the enemy off Beachy-head, on 
the thirtieth day of June at day-break. The Dutch 
ſquadron which compoſed the van, began the en- 
gagement about nine in the morning; in about 
half an hour the blue diviſion of the Engliſh were 
cloſe engaged with the rear of the French ; but the 
red, which formed the center, under the command 
of Torrington in perſon, did not fill the line till 
ten o'clock; ſo that the Dutch were almoſt ſur- 
rounded by the enemy; and though they fought 
with great valour, ſuſtained conſiderable damage. 
At length, the admiral's diviſion drove between 
them and the French; and in that ſituation the 


fleet anchored about Gve in the afternoon, when 
the action was interrupted by a calm. The Dutch 
had ſuffered ſo ſeverely, that he thought it would 


be imprudent to renew the battle : he therefore 
weighed anchor in the night, and with the tide of 
flood retired to the eaſtward. The next day the 
diſabled ſhips were deſtroyed, that they might not 
be retarded in their retreat. They were purſued 
as far as Rye; and an Engliſh ſhip of ſeventy guns 


being ſtranded near Winchelſea, was ſet on fire, 


and deſerted, by the captain's command. A Dutch 
ſhip of ſixty- four guns met with the ſame accident, 
and ſome French frigates attempted to burn her; 
but, the captain defended her ſo vigorouſly, that 


they were obliged to deſiſt; and he afterwards 


found means to carry her ſafe to Holland. In 
this engagement the Engliſh loſt two ſhips, two 


ſea-captains, and about four hundred men; but, 


the Dutch were more unfortunate. Six of their 
great ſhips were deſtroyed. Dick and Brackel, 


rear- 
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rear-admirals, were ſlain, together with a great &. C. 1650 


number of inferior officers and ſeamen. Torring- 
ton retreated without further interruption into the 
mouth of the Thames; and having taken precau- 
tions againſt any attempts of the enemy in that 
quarter, returned to London, the inhabitants of 
which were overwhelmed with conſter nation. 


The government, was infected with the fame pa- Totrington 


nic. The miniſtry pretended to believe that the 


committed 
>r:\cner to 


French acted in concert with the malcontents of the Tower. 


the nation; that inſurrections in different parts of 


the kingdom had been projected by the Jacobites; 
and that there would be a general revolt in Scot- 
land. Theſe inſinuations were circulated by the 
court-agents, in order to juſtify, in the opinion of 


the public, the meaſures that were deemed neceſ- 


fary at this juncture; and they produced the de- 
fired effect. The apprehenſions thus artfully raiſed 
among the people, inflamed their averſion to non- 
jurors and Jacobites. Addreſſes were preſented 
to the queen, by the Corniſh tinners, the lieute- 
nancy of Middleſex, and by the mayor, aldermen, 
and lieutenancy of London, filled with profeſſions 
of loyalty, and promiſes of ſupporting their ma- 
jeſties, as their lawful ſovereigns, againſt all oppo- 
ſition. The queen, at this criſis, exhibited remark- 
able proofs of courage, activity, and diſcretion. She 
iſſued out proper orders and directions for putting 
the nation in a poſture of defence, as well as for 
refitting and augmenting the fleet: ſhe took mea- 
ſures for appealing the reſentment of the States- ge- 
neral, who exclaimed againſt the earl of Torring- 
ton for his behaviour in the late action. Ile was 
deprived of his command, and ſent priſoner to the 
Tower; and commiſſioners were appointed to exa- 
mine the particular circumſtances of his conduct, 
A camp was formed in the neignbourhood of Tor- 
bay, where the French ſeemed to threaten a de- 
| CE 2 ſcent. 
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A. c. ice ſcent. Their fleet, which lay at anchor in the bay, 


cannonaded a ſmall village called Tinmouth. 
About a thouſand of their men landed without op- 
poſition, ſet fire to the place, and burned a few 
coaſting veſſels: then they reimbarked, and re- 
turned to Breſt; ſo vain of this atchievement, that 
they publiſned a pompous account of their inva- 
ſion. Some of the Whig partiſans publiſhed pamph- 
lets, and diffuſed reports, implying, that the ſuſ- 
pended biſhops were concerned in the conſpiracy 
againſt the government; and theſe arts proved ſo 
inflammatory among the common people, that the 
prelates thought it neceſſary to print a paper, in 
which they aſſerted their innocence in the moſt ſo- 
lemn proteſtations. The court ſeems to have 
harboured no ſuſpicion againſt them; otherwiſe 
they would not have eſcaped impriſonment, when 
the queen publiſhed a proclamation for apprehend- 
ing the earls of Litchfield, Ayleſbury, and Caſtle- 


main, viſcount Preſton, the lords Montgomery and 


Bellaſis, Sir Edward Hales, Sir Robert Tharold, 
Sir Robert Hamilton, Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe, 
colonel Edward Sackville, and ſome other officers, 
accuſed of having conſpired with other diſaffected 
perſons, to diſturb and deſtroy the government; 
and of a deſign to concur with her majeſty's ene- 
mies in the intended invaſion. The earl of Tor- 
rington continued a priſoner in the Tower till next 
ſeſſion, when he was brought into the houſe of com- 
mons; and made a ſpeech in his own defence. His 
cale produced long debates in the upper houſe, 
where the form of his commitment was judged ille- 
gal: at length, he was tried by a court-martial, ap- 
pointed by the commiſſioners of the admiralty, 
though not before an act had paſſed, declaring the 
power of a lord high-admiral veſted in thoſe com- 
miſſioners. The preſident of the court was Sir 
Ralph Delaval, who had acted as vice-admiral - 

| rhe 
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the blue, in the engagement. The earl was ac- 4. C. 1690. 
quitted: but, the king diſmiſſed him from the ſer- 
vice; and the Dutch exclaimed againſt the partia- 
lity of his judges. 2 | 
William is faid to have taken all the papers of his ifa. of 

father-in-law and Tyrconnel, and to have learned irclans. 
from them, not only the deſign projected by the 
French to burn the Engliſh tranſports, but like- 
wiſe the undertaking of one Jones, who engaged 
to aſſaſſinate king William. No ſuch attempt, 
however, was made; and, in all probability, the 
whole report was a fiction, calculated to throw an 
odium on James's character. On the ninth day of 
July, William detached general Douglas with a 

conſiderable body of horſe and foot towards Ath- 
lone; while he himſelf, having left Trelawny to 
command at Dublin, advanced with the reſt of his 
army to Inchequin, in his way to Kilkenny. Colo- 
nel Grace, the governor of Athlone for king James, 
being ſummoned to ſurrender, fired a piſtol at the 
trumpeter, ſaying, © Theſe are my terms.” Then 
Douglas reſolved to undertake the ſiege of the 
place, which was naturally very ſtrong, and de- 
tended by a reſolute garriſon. An inconſiderable 

breach was made, when Douglas receiving intelli- 

| gence that Sarsfield was on his march to the relief 

of the beſieged, abandoned the enterprize, after 
having loſt above four hundred men in the at- 

˖ tempt. The king continued his march to the weſt- 

- ward; and, by dint of ſevere examples, eſtabliſhed 

$ {uch order and diſcipline in his army, that the pea- 

X ſants were ſecure ſrom the leaſt a een At Car- 


low he detached the duke of Ormond to takg poſ- 


)- ſeſſion of Kilkenny, where that nobleman fegaled 
, him in his own caſtle, which the enemy had left 
je undamaged. While the army encamped at Car- 
1- rick, major-general Kirke was ſent to Waterford, 
- | S023 the 
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A. C. 1695. the garriſon of which, conſiſting of two regiments 
capitulated, upon condition of marching out with 
their arms and baggage, and being conducted to 
Mallow. The fort of Duncannon was ſurrendered 
on the ſame terms. Here the lord Dover and the 
lord George Howard were admitted to the benefit 
of the king's mercy and protection. 

oo On the firt day of Auguſt, William being at 
.. Chapel Izard, publiſhed a ſecond declaration of 
— mercy, confirming the former, and even extending 
and returns it to perſons of ſuperior rank and ſtation, whether 
to England. natives or foreigners, provided they would, by 
the twenty- fifth day of the month, lay down their 
arms, and ſubmit to certain conditions. This of- 
fer of indemnity produced very little effect; for the 

. Iriſh were generally governed by their prieſts ; and 
the news of the victory which the French fleet had 
obtained over the Engliſh and Dutch, were circu- 

*Jated with ſuch exaggerations as elevated their ſpi - 
rits, and effaced all thoughts of ſubmiſſion. The 

king had returned to Dublin, with a view.to em- 

: bark for England; but receiving notice that the 

deſigns of his domeſtic enemies were diſcovered 
and fruſtrated, that the fleet was repaired, and the 
French navy retired to Breſt, he poſtponed his 
voyage, and reſolveꝗ to reduce Limerick, in which 
monſieur Boiſſeleau commanded as governor, and 
the duke of Berwick and colonel Sarsfield acted as 
Interior officers. On the ninth day of Auguſt, the 
king having called in his detachments, and ad- 
vanced into the neighbourhood of the place, ſum- 
moned the commander to deliver the town; and 
Boiſſcleau anſwered, that he imagined the beſt way 
to gain the good opinion of the prince of Orange, 
would be a vigorous defence of the town, which his 
majeſty had committed to his charge. Before the 
Fre was fully inveſted, colonel Sarsfield, 2 
| body 
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body of horſe and dragoons, paſſed the Shannon in 4. C. ee. 


the night, intercepted the king's train of artillery 
on its way to the camp, routed the troops that 
guarded it, diſabled the cannon, deſtroyed the 
carriages, waggons, and ammunition, and returned 
in ſafety to Limerick. - Notwithſtanding this diſ- 
aſter, the trenches were opened on the ſeventeenth 
day of the month, and a battery was raiſed with 
{ome cannon brought from Waterford. The ſiege 
was carried on with vigour, and the place defend- 
ed with great reſolution. At length the king or- 
dered his troops to make a lodgment in the covered 
way or counterſcarp, which was accordingly aſſault- 
ed with great fury: but the aſſailants met with 
ſuch a warm reception from the beſieged, that they 
were repulſed with the loſs of twelve hundred men, 
either killed on the ſpot or mortally wounded. 
This diſappointment concurring with the badneſs 
of the weather, which became rainy and unwhol- 
ſome, induced the king to renounce his under- - 
taking. The heavy baggage and cannon being ſent 
away, the army decamped and marched towards 
Clonmel. William having conſtituted the lord 
Sidney and Thomas Coningſby lords juſtices of 
Ireland, and left the command of the army with 
count Solmes, embarked at Duncannon, with 
prince George of Denmark, on the fifth of Sep- 
tember, and next day arrived in King's-road, near 
Briſtol, from whence he repaired to Windfor. 
About the latter end of this month, the earl of © 


Marlborough arrived in Ireland with five thouſand guced by the 


Engliſh troops, to attack Cork and Kinſale, in 


conjunction with a detachment from the great rough. 


army, according to a ſcheme he had propoſed to 
king William. Having landed his ſoldiers, without 
much oppoſition, in the neighbourhood of Cork, he 
was joined by five thouſand men, under the pri nce 
of Wirtemberg, between whom and the earl a diſ- 
& C4 pute 
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A. C, 1690. pute aroſe about the command: but this was com- 


Lauzun and 
the French 
forces quit 


Beland. 


romiſed by the interpoſition of La Mellionere. 
he place being inveſted, and the batteries raiſed, 
the beſiegers proceeded with ſuch rapidity that a 


breach was ſoon effected. Colonel Mackillicut 


the governor demanded a parley, and hoſtages 


were exchanged: but he rejected the conditions 


that were offered, and hoſtilities recommenced with 
redoubled vigour. The duke of Grafton, who 
ſerved on this occaſion as a volunteer, was mortally 
wounded in one of the attacks, and died regretted 


as a youth of promiſing talents. Preparations be- 


ing made for a general aſſault, the beſieged thought 
proper to capitulate, and ſurrendered themſelves 
priſoners of war. Beſides the governor and colo- 


nel Ricaut, the victor found the earls of Clancarty 
and Tyrone among the individuals of the garriſon. 


Marlborough having taken poſſeſſion of Cork, de- 
tached brigadier Villiers with a body of horſe and 
dragoons to ſummon the town and forts of Kinſale; 


and next day advanced with the reſt of the forces. 


The old fort was immediately taken by aſſault; 
but Sir Edward Scot, who commanded the other, 
ſuſtained a regular ſiege, until the breach was prac- 
ticable, and then obtained an honourable capitula- 
tion. Theſe maritime places being reduced, all 
communication between France and the enemy, on 
this ſide of the iſland, was cut off, and the Iriſh 
were confined to Uliter, where they could not ſub- 


ſiſt without great difficulty. The earl of Marlbo- 


rough having finiſhed this expedition in thirty 
days, returned with his priſoners to England, 
where the fame of this explait added greatly to his 
reputation. | | bing 
During theſe tranſactions, count de Lauaun com- 
mander of the French auxiliaries in Ireland, lay 
inactive in the neighbourhood of Galway, and 
tranſmitted ſuch a lamentable account of his ſitua- 
| tion 
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tion to the court of France, that tranſports were 4. C. 6go. 


ſent over to bring home the French forces. In 


theſe he embarked with his troops, and the com- 
mand of the Iriſn forces devolved to the duke of 
Berwick, though it was afterwards transferred to 
Mr. St. Ruth. Lauzun was diſgraced at Ver- 
ſailles, for having deſerted the cauſe before it was 
deſperate; and Tyrconnel, who accompanied him 
in his voyage, ſolicited the French court for a fur- 
ther ſupply of officers, arms, cloaths, and ammu- 
nition, for the -Iriſh army, which he ſaid would 
continue firm to the intereſt of king James, if thus 
ſupported. Mean while, they formed themſelves 
into ſeparate bodies of freebooters, and plundered 
the country, under the appellation of Rapparies ; 
while the troops of king William either enjoyed 
their eaſe in quarters, or imitated the rapine of the 
enemy; ſo that, between both, the poor people 
were miſerably harraſſed. 


The affairs of the continent had not yet under- The duke 
gone any change of importance, except in the con- of Savoy 


trality, engaged in an alliance with the emperor 
and the king of Spain; and, in a word, acceded 
to the grand confederacy. He had no ſooner de- 
clared himſelf, '' than Catinat the French general 
entered his territories at the head of eighteen thou- 
fand men, defeated him in a pitched battle near 
Saluces, which immediately ſurrendered to the 
conqueror. Then he reduced Savillana, Villa 
Franca, with ſeveral other places, purſued the duke 
to Carignan, ſurpriſed Suza, and diſtributed his 
forces in winter-quarters, partly in Provence, and 
partly in the dutchy of Savoy, which St. Ruth had 
lately reduced under the dominion of France. The 
duke finding himſelf diſappointed in the ſuccours 

he expected from the emperor and king of Spain, 
0 6 | de- 
8 


duct of the duke of Savoy, who renounced his neu- — 
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demanded aſſiſtance from the States. general and 
king William, to whom he ſent an ambaſſador to 
congratulate him upon his acceſſion to the throne 
of England. The confederates, in their general 
congreſs at the Hague, had agreed that the army 
of the ſtates under prince Waldeck ſhould oppoſe 


the forces of France, commanded by the duke of 


Luxemburg in Flanders; while the elector of 
Brandenburg ſhould obſerve the marquis de Bouf- 
flers on the Moſelle : but before-the troops of Bran- 
denburg could be aſſembled, Boufflers encamped 


betwen the Sambre and the Meuſe, and maintained 


Prince Wal- 
deck defeat- 
ad at Flerus. 


a free communication with Luxemburg. 

Prince Waldeck underſtanding that this general 
intended to croſs the Sambre between Namur and 
Charleroy, in order to lay the Spaniſh territories 
under contribution, decamped from the river 
Pieton, and detached the count of Berlo, with a 
great body of horſe, to obſerve the motions of the 


enemy. He was encountered by the French army 


near Flerus, and ſlain; and his troops, though ſup- 
ported by two other detachments, were hardly able 
to rejoin the main body, which continued all night 
in order of battle. Next day they were attacked 
by the French, who were greatly ſuperior to them 
in number; and, after a very obſtinate engage- 
ment, obliged to give way, leaving about five 
thouſand men dead upon the field of battle. The 
enemy took about four thouſand priſoners, and the 
greateſt part of their artillery; but the victory was 
dearly bought. The Dutch infantry fought with 
ſurpriſing reſolution and ſucceſs. The duke of 


Luxemburg owned, with ſurpriſe, that they had 


ſurpaſſed the Spaniſh foot at the battle of Rocroy. 
« Prince Waldeck (ſaid he) ought always to re- 
& member the French horſe ; and I ſhall never for- 
get the Dutch infantry.” The Dutch general 

8 exerted 
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exerted himſelf with ſuch activity, that the French &. C. 1630. 
derived very little advantage from the victory. The 
prince being reinforced with the five Engliſh regi- 
ments, nine thouſand Hanoverians, ten. thouſand 
from the biſhopric of Liege and Holland, joined 
the elector of Brandenburg; ſo that the confede- 
rate army amounted to five and fifty thouſand men; 
and they marched by the way of Genap to Bois- 
Seigneur-Iſaac. They were now ſuperior to Lux- 
emburg, who thought proper to fortify his camp, 
that he might not be obliged to fight, except with 
conſiderable advantage. Nevertheleſs prince Wal- 
deck would have attacked him in his entrench- 
ments, had not he been prohibited from hazarding 
another engagement, by an expreſs order of the 
States-general ; and, when this reſtriction was re- 
moved, the elector would not venture a battle. 

By this time the emperor's ſon Joſeph was by The arch. 
the electoral college choſen king of the Romans; vuke Joſeph 
but his-intereſt ſuſtained a rude ſhock in the death — 
of the gallant duke of Lorraine, who was ſuddenly man 
ſeized with a quinſey, at à ſmall village near Lintz, 4, N 
and expired, not without fuſpicion of having fallen {;oraine. 

a ſacrifice to the fears of the French king, againſt — 

whom he had formerly declared war, as a ſove- Pal the 

reign prince unjuſtly expelled from his territories. 

He poſſeſſed great military talents, and had threat- 

ened to enter Lorraine, at the head of forty thou- 

ſand men, in the courſe of the enſuing ſummer. 

The court of France, alarmed at this declaration, 

is ſaid to have had recourſe to poiſon, for prevent- 

ing the execution of the duke's deſign. At his 

death the command of the imperial army was con- 

ferred upon the elector of Bavaria, who having 

joined the elector of Saxony, advanced againſt the 

dauphin, who had paſſed the Rhine at Fort Louis, 

with a conſiderable army, and intended to pene- 

trate into Wirtemberg ; but the duke of Bavaria 
checked 
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4. C. 1690. checked his progreſs, and he acted on the defen- 
five during the remaining part of the campaign, 
The emperor was leſs fortunate in his efforts againſt 
the Turks, who rejected the conditions of peace he 
had offered, and took the field, under a new 


Vizir. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


In the month of Auguſt, count Tekeli de- 
feated' a body of Imperialiſts, near Cronſtadt in 
Tranſylvania; then convoking the ſtates: of that 
province at Albajulia, he compelled them to elect 
him their ſovereign: but his reign was of ſhort 


duration. Prince Lewis of Baden having taken 


the command of the Auſtrian army, detached four 
regiments into Belgrade, and advanced againſt 
Tekeli, who retired into Valachia at his approach. 
Mean while, the grand vizir inveſted Belgrade, 
and carried on his attacks with ſurpriſing reſolu- 
tion. At length, a bomb falling upon a great 
tower, in which the powder magazine of the be 
ſieged was contained, the place blew up with a 
dreadful exploſion. Seventeen hundred ſoldiers of 


the garriſon were deſtroyed; the walls and ram- 


parts were overthrown, the ditch as filled up, 


and ſo large a breach was opened, that the Turks 


entered by ſquadrons and battalions, cutting in 
pieces all that fell in their way. The fire ſpread 
from magazine to magazine, until eleven were de- 
ſtroyed; and, in che confuſion, the remaining part 
of the garriſon eſcaped to Peterwaradin. By this 
time the Imperialiſts were in poſſeſſion of Tranſyl- 
vania, and cantoned at Cronſtadt and Claufinburgh. 
Tekeli undertook to attack the province on one 
fide, while a body of Turks ſhould invade it on 
the other: theſe laſt were totally diſperſed by 
prince Lewis of Baden: but prince Auguſtus of 
Hanover, whom he had detached againſt the count, 
was ſlain in a narrow defile, and his troops obliged 
to retreat with precipitation. Tekeli, however, did 
not improve this advantage. Being appriſed us 
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the fate of his allies, and afraid of ſeeing. his re- &. ©: 1690. 
treat cut off by the ſnow, that frequently choaks 
up the paſſes of the mountains, he retreated 
again to Valachia, and prince Lewis returned to 
Wienna. I 0 Hs TR 18 | 

EKing William having publiſhed a proclamation, Meeting ef 
requiring the attendance, of the members on the well 
ſecond day of October, both houſes met according- 
ly, and he opened the ſeſſion with a, ſpeech to the 
uſual purport. He mentioned what he had done 
towards the reduction of Ireland; commended the 
behaviour of the troops; / told them the ſupplies 
were not equal to the neceſſary expence; xepre- 
ſented the danger to which the nation would be 
expoſed, unleſs the war ſhould be proſecuted with 
vigour; conjured them to clear his revenue, which 
was mortgaged for the payment of former debts, 
and enable him to pay off the arrears of the army; 
aſſured; them that the ſucceſs of the confederacy 
abroad would depend upon the vigour and diſ- 
patch of their proceedings; expreſſed his reſent- 
ment againſt thoſe who had been guilty of miſ- 
conduct in the management of the fleet; recom- 
mended unanimity and expedition, and declared, 
that whoever ſnould attempt to divert their atten- 
tion from thoſe ſubjects of importance which he 
had propoſed, could neither be a friend to him, 
nor a well- wiſner to his country. The late attempt 
of the French upon the coaſt of England, the ru- 
mours of a conſpiracy by the Jacobites, the perſonal 
valour which William had diſplayed in Ireland, 

and the puſillanimous behaviour of James, con- 
curred in warming the reſentment of the nation 
againſt, the adherents, of the late king, and in raiſ- 
ing a tide of loyalty in favour of the new govern- 
ment. Both houſes preſented ſeparate addreſſes of 
congratulation to the king and queen, upon his 
courage and conduct in the field, and her W 
an 
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A. e. 1650. and ſagacity at the helm, in times of danger and 
diſquier. The commons, purſuant to an eſtimate- 
laid before them of the next year's expences, voted 
a ſupply of four millions for the maintenance of 
the army and navy, and ſettled the funds for that 
purpoſe; /, | | | 0 
The com- They propoſed to raiſe one million by the ſale of 
ply with all forfeited eftates in Ireland : they reſolved, that a 
the king's bill ſhould be brought in for confiſcating thoſe eſ- 
tates, with a clauſe, impowering the king to be- 
ſtow a third part of them on. thoſe who had ſerved 
in the war, as well as to grant ſuck articles and ca- 
pitulations to thoſe who were in arms, as he ſhould 
think proper. This clauſe was rejected ; and 4 
great number of petitions were offered againft the 
bill, by creditors and heirs, who had continued 
faithful to the government. Theſe were ſuppoſed 
to have been ſuggeſted by the court, in order to 
retard the progreſs of the bill; for the eſtates had 
been already promiſed to the king's favourites: 
nevertheleſs, the bill paſſed the lower houſe, and 
was ſent up to the lords, among whom it was pur- 
poſely delayed by the influence of the miniſtry. It 
was at this juncture that lord Torrington was tried 
and acquitted, very much to the diſſatisfaction of 
the king, who not only diſmiſſed him from the ſer- 
vice, but even forbad him to appear in his pre- 
ſence, When William came to the houſe of lords, 
to give the royal aſſent to a bill for doubling the 
exciſe, he told the parliament, that the poſture of 
affairs required his preſence at the Hague; that 
therefore, they ought to loſe no time in perfecting 
ſuch other ſupplies as were ſtill neceſſary for the 
maintenance of the army and navy; and he remind- 
ed them of making ſome proviſion for the expence 
of the civil government. Two bills were accord- 
ingly paſſed for granting to their majeſties the duties 
on goods imported for five years; and theſe, toge- 
| ther 
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ther with the mutiny-bill, received the royal aſſent: A-C. 1680. 

upon which occaſion the king obſerved, that if 

ſome annual proviſion could be made for augmen-. 

ting the navy, it would greatly conduce to the 

honour and ſafety of the nation. In conſequence 

of this hint, they voted a conſiderable ſupply for 

building additional ſhips of war *, and proceeded 

with ſuch alacrity and expedition, as even ſeemed 

to anticipate the king's deſires. This liberality 

and diſpatch were in a rene "meaſure owing to the. 

management of lord Godolphin, who was now 

placed at the head of the treaſury, and Sir John 

Somers the follictor-general. The place of ſecre- 

tary of ſtate, which had remained vacant, ſince the 

reſignation of the earl of Shrewſbury, was now 

filled with lord Sidney ; and Sir Charles Porter was 

appointed one of the juſtices of Ireland, in the room 

of this nobleman. _ Ko Gio fot AW -- 
Notwithſtanding the act for reverſing the pro- peticion of 

ceedings againſt the city charter, the Whigs had the Tories 

made ſhift to keep poſſeſſion of the magiſtracy: of London, 

Pilkington continued mayor, and Robinſon rerain- - 

ed the office of chamberlain. The Tories of the 

city preſuming upon their late ſervices, preſented 

a petition to the houſe of commons, complaining, 

That the intent of the late act of parliament for 

reverſing the judgment on the Quo Warranto, was 

fruſtrated by ſome doubtful expreſſion; ſo that the 

old aldermen elected by commiſſions under the 

late king's great ſeal, ſtill acted by virtue of that 

authority : That Sir Thomas Pilkington was not 


* This ſupply was raiſed by the 
additional duties upon beer, ale, and 
other liquors, They alſo provided in 
the bill, that the impofitions on wines, 
vinegar, and tobacco, ſhould be made 
a fund of credit: That the ſurplus of 
the grants they had made, after the 
current ſervice was provided for, ſhould 


be applicable to the payment of the 
debts contracted by the war: and, 


That it ſhould be lawful for their 
majeſties to make uſe of five hundred 


thouſand pcunds out of the ſaid grants, 
on condition of that ſum's being re- 
paid from the revenue, Ralph. 


duly 
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duly. returned as mayor by the common hall: and, 
That he and the aldermen had impoſed Mr. 
Leonard Robinſon upon them as chamberlain, 
though another perſon was duly elected into that 
office: That divers members of the common coun- 
cil were illegally excluded, and others duly elected 
were refuſed admittance. They ſpecified other 
grievances, and petitioned for relief. Pilkington 
and his aſſociates undertook to prove, that thoſe 
allegations were either falſe or frivolous; and re- 
preſented the petition as a contrivance of the Jaco- 
bites, to diſturb the peace of the city, that the ſup- 
ply might be retarded, and the government diſtreſ- 
ſed. In the late panic which overſpread the nation, 
the Whigs had appeared to be the monied men, 
and ſubſcribed largely for the ſecurity of the ſettle- 
ment they had made, while the Tories kept aloof 
with a ſuſpicious caution. For this reaſon the 
court now interpoſed its influence in ſuch a manner, 
that little or no regard was paid to their remon- 
ſtrance. ; 30 EN fe 

The marquis of Carmaerthen lord-preſident, 
who was at the head of the Tory intereſt in the 
miniſtry, and had acquired great credit with the 
king and queen, now fell under the diſpleaſure of 
the oppoſite faction; and they reſolved (if poſſible) 
to revive his old impeachment. The earl of Shrew. 
bury, and thirteen other leading men, had en- 
gaged in this deſign. A committee of lords was 
appointed to examine precedents, and enquire 
whether impeachments continued in ſtatu quo from 
parliament to parliament. Severalſuch precedents 
were reported; and violent debates enſued : bur, 
the marquis eluded the vengeance of his enemies, 
in conſequence of the following queſtion, + Whe- 
< ther the earls of Saliſbury and Peterborough, 
«© who had been impeached in the former parlia- 
e ment, for being reconciled to the church of 

Rome, 
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« Rome, ſhall be diſcharged from their bail 2” A, C. 1690, 
The houſe: reſolved in the affirmative; and ſeveral 
lords entered a proteſt. The commons having 
finiſhed-a bill for appointing commiſſioners to take 
andi ſtate the public accounts; and having choſen 
the commiſſioners from among their own members, 
ſent it up to the houſe of lords. There the earl 
of Rocheſter moved, that they ſnould add ſome of 
their number to thoſe: of the commons: they ac- 
cordingly choſe an equal number by ballot; but, 
Rocheſter himſelf being elected, refuſed to act: 
the others followed his example, and the bill paſ- 
ſed without alteration. On the fifth day of Janu- 
ary, the king put an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, 
in which he thanked them for the repeated inſtan- 
ces they had exhibited of their affection to his per- 
ſon and government. He told them it was high 
time for him to embark for Holland; recommend- 
ed unanimity, and: aſſured them of his particular 
fayour and protection. Then lord chief baron 
Atkins ſignified his majeſty” s pleaſure, that the 
two. houſes ſhould- . e thanklves to che . 
firſt day of March. 

William having wied this i of the nation, The king's 
ſet out for Margate on the fixth-day of January: voyage to 
but, the ip in Which he propoſed to embark, Ges 28 I 
ing detained by an eaſterly: wind and hard froſt, he = | | 
returned to Kenſington, - On the ſixteenth, -how- 8 
ever, he embarked at Graveſend with a numerous | 1] 
retinue, and ſet ſail-for Holland, under convoy of 
twelve ſnips of war, Rem by admiral 
Rooke. Next day, being informed by a fiſher- 
man, that he was within a league and a half of 
Goree, he quitted the yacht, and went into an 
open boat, attended: by the duke of Ormond, the 
earls of Devonſhite-- - Dorſet, Portland, and Mon- 
mouth, with Overkirk, and Zuyleſtein. Inſtead 
of landing immediately, they loſt ſight of the fleet, 

1 79. 8 | and 
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and night coming on, were expoſed in very ſevere 
weather to the danger of the enemy and the ſea, 
which ran very high for eighteen hours, during 


which the king and all his attendants were drench - 


He aſſiſts at 
a congreſs. 
Returns to 


England. 


ed with ſea- water. When the ſailors expreſſed 
their apprehenſions of periſhing, the king aſked, 
if they were afraid to die in his company? At day- 
break he landed on the iſle of Goree, where a 
took ſome refreſhment in a fiſherman's hut ; then 
he committed himſelf to the boat again, and was 
conveyed to the ſhore in the neighbourhood of 
Maeſlandſluys. A depuration of the ſtates re- 
ceived him at Hounſlardyke ; and about fix in the 
evening he arrived at the Hague, where he was 
immediately complimented by the ſtates- general, 
the ſtates of Holland, the council of ſtate, the 
other colleges, and the foreign miniſters. He 


afterwards, at the requeſt of the magiſtrates, made 


his public entry with ſurpriſing magnificence; and 
the Dutch celebrated his arrival with bonfires, illu- 
minations, and other marks of tumultuous joy. He 
aſſiſted at their different aſſemblies; informed them 
of his ſucceſſes in England and Ireland; and aſſu- 
red them of his conſtant zeal and affection for his 

native country. | 
At a ſolemn congreſs of the confederate princes, 
he repreſented, in a ſet ſpeech, the dangers to 
which they were expoſed from the power and am- 
bition of France; and the neceſſity of acting with 
vigour and diſpatch. He declared he would ſpare 
neither his credit, forces, nor perſon, in concurring 
with their meaſures; and that in the ſpring he 
would come at the head of his troops to fulfil his 
engagements. They forthwith reſolved to employ 
two hundred and twenty-two thouſand men againſt 
France in the enſuing campaign. The proportions 
of the different princes and ſtates were regulated; 
and the king of England agrecd to furniſh twenty 
| thou- 


miſing aſpect. The plan of operations was ſettled; 
and they tranſacted their affairs with ſuch harmony, 


taken by the French king in perſon, accompanied 


WII, LI AM III. _ 
thouſand. - He ſupplied the duke of Savoy ſo 4. C. 1696. 
liberally, that his affairs ſoon aſſumed a more pro- 


that no diſpute interrupted their deliberations. In 
the beginning of March, immediately after the 
congreſs broke up, the ſiege of Mons was under- 


by the dauphin, the dukes of Orleans and Chartres. 
The garriſon conſiſted of about ſix thouſand men, 
commanded by the prince of Bergue; but, the 
beſiegers carried on their works with ſuch rapidity 
as they could not withſtand. King William no 
ſooner underſtood that the place was inveſted, than 
he ordered prince Waldeck to aſſemble the army, 
determined to march againſt the enemy in perſon. 
Fifty thouſand men were ſoon collected at Halle, 
near Bruſſels ; but, when he went thither he found 
the Spaniards had neglected to provide Carriages 
and other neceſſaries for the expedition, Mean 

while, the burghers of Mons ſeeing their town in 

danger of being utterly deſtroyed by the bombs 

and cannon of the enemy, preſſed the governor to 
capitulate, and even threatened to introduce the 
beſiegers: ſo that he was forced to comply, and 
obtained very honourable conditions. William 

being appriſed of this event, returned to the 

Hague, embarked for England, and arrived at 
Whitehall on the thirteenth day of April +. 

A conſpiracy againſt the government had been Confoiracy 
lately diſcovered. In the latter end of December, — 
the maſter of a veſſel who lived at Barking in by lord Pac. 
Eſſex, informed the marquis of Carmaerthen, that z 
his wife had let out one of his barks to carry over 
ſome perſons to France; and that they would em- 


FT A few days before his arrival, was conſumed by fire, through the 
great pait of the palace of Whitehall negligence of a female ſervant. 
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A. c. 1690. bark on the thirtieth day of the month. This i in- 


telligence being communicated to the king and 
council, an order was ſent to captain Billop, to 
watch the motion of the veſſel, and ſecure the paſ- 
ſengers. He according boarded her at Graveſend, 
and found in the hold lord Preſton, Mr. Aſhton, a 
ſervant of the late queen, and one Elliot. He 
likewiſe ſeized a bundle of papers, ſome of which 
were ſcarce intelligible; and among the reſt, two 
letters ſuppoſed to be written by Turner biſhop of 
Ely to king James and his queen, under fictitious 
names. The whole amounted to an Invitation to 
the French king to aſſiſt king James in reaſcend- 
ing the throne, upon certain conditions, while 
William ſhould be abſent from the kingdom: but 
the ſcheme was ill- layed, and countenanced but by 
a very few perſons of conſideration, among whom 
the chiefs were the earl of Clarendon, .the biſhop of 
Ely, lord Preſton, his brother Mr. Graham, and 


Penn the famous quaker. Notwithſtanding the 


outcries which had been made againſt the ſevexities 
of the late government, Preſton and his accomplice 
Aſhton, were tried at the Old Bailey for compal- 
ſing the death of their majeſties king William and 
queen Mary ; and their trials were hurried on with- 
out any regard. to their petitions for. delay. Lord 
Preſton alledged in his. defence, that the treaſons 


charged upon him were not committed i in the 


county of Middleſex, as, laid in the indictment ; 
that none of the witneſſes declared he had any 


concern in hiring the veſſel; that the papers were 


not found upon him; that there ought to be two 
credible witneſſes to every fact, whereas che whole 
proof againſt him reſted. o n-fimilitade of hands 
and mere ſuppoſition. . 8 — nevertheleſs found 
guilty. Aſhton behaved with great intrepidity and 
compoſure. He owned his purpoſe af going to 
France, in * of A — he had made to 
* . 8 general 
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general Worden, who, on his death-bed, conjured 4.© rbhe. 


him to go thither and finiſh ſome. affairs of conſe- 
quence which he had left there depending; and 
with a view to recover a conſiderable ſum of money 

due to himſelf. He denied that he was privy to 
the contents of the papers found upon him; he 
complained of his having been denied time to pre- 
pare for his trial; and called ſeveral perſons to 
prove him a proteſtant of exemplary piety and irre- 
proachable morals. Theſe ctrcumſtances had no 


weight with the court. He was brow-beaten by 


the bench, and found guilty by the jury; as he 
had the papers in his cuſtody : yet there was no 
privity proved; and the Whig party themſelves 
had often expreſly declared, that of all forts of 
evidence, that of finding papers in a perſon's 
poſſeſſion 1s the weakeſt, becauſe no man can ſe- 
cure himſelf from ſuch danger. Aſhton ſuffered - 
with equal courage and decorum. In a paper 
which he delivered to the ſheriff, he owned his 
attachment to king James; he witneſſed to the 
birth of the prince of Wales; denied his know- 
Jedge of the contents of the papers that were 
committed to his charge; complained of the hard 
meaſure he had met with from the judges and the 
jury, but forgave them in the ſight of heaven. 
This man was celebrated by the nonjurors as a 
martyr to loyalty ; and they boldly affirmed, that 
his chief crime in the eyes of the government, was 
his having among his baggage, an account of ſuch ' 
evidence as would have been convincing to all the 
world, concerning the birth of the prince of s 


Wales, which 3 a great number of people was Hurchet. 


believed ſuppoſititious *.. Lord Preſton obtained a. 


Fo one of the pamphlets publiſhed that ſome grave and learned perſon |, 
on this occaſion, is annexed a petition ſhould be authorized to compile a trea- 
to the preſent government, in the name tiſe ſhewing the grounds of William's 
king James's adherents, importing, title; and in caſe the performance 
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4 C. 2690. pardon Elliot was not tried, becauſe no evidence 


appeared againſt him; the earl of Clarendon was 
ſent to the Tower, where he remained ſome 
months, and he was afterwards confined to his 
own houſe in the country: an indugence which he 
owed to his conſanguinity with the queen, who 
was his firſt couſin. The biſhop of Ely, Graham, 
and Penn abſconded; and a proclamation was 
iſſued for apprehending them as traitors. 
This prelate's being concerned in a conſp nor 
furniſhed the king with a. plauſible pretence for 
filing the vacant. biſhoprics. The deprived 
biſhops ad been given to underſtand, that an act 
of parliament might be obtained to excuſe them 
from taking the oachs, provided they would per- 
form. their <piſcopal functions; but, as they de- 
clined this expedient, the king reſolved to fill up 
their places at his return from Holland. Accord- 
ingly the archbiſhopric of Canter 2 was conferred 
upon doctor Tillotſon +, one of the moſt learned, 
moderate, and virtuous eccleſiaſtics of the age, 
who. did not accept of this promotion without 
great reluctance, becauſe. he foreſaw that he ſhould 
be expoſed to the flander and malevolence of that 
pa rty which eſpouſed the cauſe of his predeceſſor. 
he other vacant ſees were given to divines of un- 
blemiſhed character; and the public in general 
ſeemed very well ſatisfied with this exertion of the 
king's ſupremacy. The deprived biſhaps at. firſt 


affected ail the meekneſs of reſignation... They 
remembered thoſe outs of Popular * 


mens carty er 1 with i which appeared at this en 1 Ralph, 
they would ſubm t to that title, as they + Beveridge was promoted to the 
had hitnerto oppoſed it frem a prin- ſee of Bath and Wells, Fowler to that 
ciple of conſcience. The beſt anſwer of Glouceſler, Cumberland to Peter- 
that could be made: tocth s ſummons, borough, Moore to Norwich, Grove 
was Locke's book upon government, to Chichefier, and Patrick te Ely. 


by 
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by which they had been animated in the perſecu- A 


tion they ſuffered under the late government; and 
they haped the ſame cordial would ſupport them in 
their preſent affiftion : but, finding the nation 
cold in their concern, they determined to warm it 
by argument and declamation. The preſs groaned 
with the efforts of their learning and reſentment ; 
and every effay was anſwered by their opponents. 
The nonjurors affirmed that chriſtianity was a doc- 
tor of the croſs; that no pretence whatever could 
juſtify an inſurrection againſt. the ſovereign ; that 
the primitive chriſtians thought it their indifpen= 
ſible duty to be paffive under every invaſion of 
their rights; that non-reſiſtance was the doctrine 
of the Englim church, confirmed by all the ſanc- 
tions that could be derived from the laws of God 


and man. The other party not only ſupported 


the natural rights of mankind, and explained the 
ufe that might be made of the doctrine of non- 
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refiſtance, in exciting freſh commotions, but they 


alſo argued, that if paſſive obedience was right in 
any inftance, it was concluſively fo with regard to 
the preſent government ; for the obedience required 
by ede was indiſcriminate, © The powers that 
« be, are ordained of God—let every ſoul be 
« ſubject to the higher powers.” From theſe 
texts they inferred, that the new oaths ought to 
be taken without ſcruple ; and that thoſe who re- 


fuſed them, concealed party under the cloak of 
t 


confcience. © On the other hand, the fallacy and 
treachery of this argument were demonſtrated. 
They faid it levelled all diſtinctions of juſtice and 
duty; that thoſe who taught ſuch doctrines attach- 
ed themſelves ſolely to poſſeſſion, howſoever un- 
juſtly acquired; that if twenty different uſurpers 
ſhould: fucceed one another, they would recognize 
the laſt, notwithſtanding the allegiance they had 
ſo ſolemnly ſworn to his predeceſſor, like the fan- 
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his maſter's horſe, after having murde 
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ing ſpaniel that followed the thief who mounted 
red the right 


* 


owner, They alſo denied the juſtice of a laysde- 


"privation, and with reſpect to church government 
ſtarted the ſame: diſtinctions De jure and De 


facto, which they had formerly made in the civil 


adminiftration.” They had even recourſe to all 


the bitterneſs of invective againſt Tillotſon and the 
new biſhops, whom they reviled as intruders and 


uſurpers; but their acrimony was chiefly directed 


againſt Dr. Sherlock, who had been one of the 
moſt violent ſticklers againſt the revolution, but 


thought proper to take the oaths upon the tetrear 


of king James from Ireland. They branded him 


as an apoſtate who had betrayed his cauſe,” and 


publiſhed a review of his. whole conduct, which 
proved a ſevere ſatire upon his character. Their 


attacks upon individuals were mingled with their 


vengeance againſt the government: and indeed 


| - the gr eat aim of their divines, 0 as well a8 of th ei r 
| politicians, Was to ſap the foundation of the new 


- ſettlement. 


In order to alienate the minds of the 


people from the intereſts of the reigning prince, 
they ridiculed his character, inveighed againſt: his 


meaſures; *accuſed him of ſacrifieing the concerns 


of England to the advantage of his native country; 


and drew invidious compariſons between the 


wealth, the trade, the taxes of the laſt and of the 
preſent reign. To fruſtrate theſe efforts of the 
malcontents, the court employed their engines to 


- anlzer and recriminate ; all ſorts of informers were 


encauraged and careſſed; in a proclamation iſſued 


- againſt papiſts and other diſaffected perſons, all 


magiſtrates were enjoined to make ſearch. and ap- 
prehend thoſe who ſhould, by ſeditious diſcourles 


and libels, preſume to defame the government. 


Thus the revolutioners commenced the profeſſed 


enemies of thoſe very arts and practices which had 
3 enabled 


| 
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enabled them to bring their ſcheme to perfec- 4 eng 


tion. 


The reſbyterians in Scotland acted with ſuch Affairs of 
folly, violence, and tyranny, as rendered them rn 


equally odious and contemptible. The tranſactions 
in their general aſſembly were carried on with ſuch 
peeviſhneſs, partiality, and injuſtice, that the king 
diſſolved it by an act of ſtate; and convoked 


another for the month of November in the follow- 


ing year. The epiſcopal an, promiſed to enter 
heartily into the intereſts of the new government, 

to keep? the Highlanders quiet, and induce the 
clergy to acknowledge and ſerve king William, 
provided he would balance the power of Melvill 
and his partiſans in ſuch a manner as would ſecure 
them from violence and oppreſſion ; ; provided the 


epiſcopal miniſters ſhould be permitted to perform 


their functions among thoſe people by whom they 
were beloved; and that ſuch of them as were 
willng to mix with the preſbyterians in their judi- 
catories, ſhould be admitted without any ſevere 
impoſition in point of opinion. The king, who 
was extremely diſguſted at the preſpyterians, re- 
lüſned the propoſal; and young Dalrymple; ſon of 
lord Stair, was appointed joint ſecretary. of ſtate 
with Melvill. He undertook to bring over the 
majority of the Jacobites, and a great number of 
them took the oaths; but at the ſame time they 
maintained a correſpondence with the court of St. 
Germains, by the connivance of which they ſub- 
mitted to William, that they might. be in a condi- 
tion to ſerve James the more effectually. The 
Scottiſh parliament was adjourned by. proclamation 
to the ſixteenth day of September. Precautions 
were taken to prevent any dangerous communica- 
tion with the continent; a committee was appointed 
do put + th Een in a N of defence; 
37 
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A. C. 1691: to exerciſe the powers of the regency, in ſecurir the 


enemies of the government: and the earl of 
Home, with Sir Peter Fraſer and Sir /Eneas Mac- 
pherſon, was apprehended and impriſoned. . _ . 


"RED _ The king having ſettled the operations of the 
in Flanders. enſying Campaign in Ireland, where general 


Ginckle exerciſcd the ſupreme command, manned 
his fleet by dint of preſſing ſailors, to the incredible 
annoyance, of commerce, left the queen as before 
at the helm of government in England, returned 
to Holland, accomparfed: by lord Sidney ſecretary 
of ſtate, the earls of Marlborough and Portland, 
and began to make preparations for taking the field 
in perſon. On the thirtieth day of May, the duke 
of Luxemburg having paſſed the, Scheld at the 
head of a large army, took poſſeſſion of Halle, 
and gave it up to plunder, in ſight of the confe- 
derates, who were obliged to throw up intrench- 


hs * 


ments for their preſervation. At the ſame time 


the marquis De Boufflers, with a conſiderable 


body of forces, intrenched himſelf before Liege, 
with a view to bombard that city. In the begin- 


ning of June, king William took upon himſelf 
the command of the allied army, by this time re- 


inforced in ſuch a manner as to be ſuperior to the 


enemy. He forthwith detached the count de Tilly 
with ten thouſand. men to the relief gf Liege, 


which was already reduced to ruins and deſolation 
by the bombs, bullets, and repeated attacks of 


Boufflers, who now thought proper to retreat to 
Dinant. Tilly having thus raiſed the fiege and 


thrown a body of troops into Huy, rejoined the 


© confederate army, which had been augmented 


even ſince his departure with fix thouſand men 


from Brandenburg, and ten thouſand Heſſians, 


commanded by the landgrave in perſon. Such was 


the vigilance of Luxemburg, that William could 
not avail himſelf of his ſuperiority. In vain he 


exhauſted 
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exhauſted his inyention in marches, counter- & C. 161. 


marches, and ſtratagems, to bring on a general 


engagement: the French marſhal avoided it with 
ſuch dexterity. as baffled all his endeavours. In 
the courle of this: campaign, the two armies twice 
confronted each other; but they were ſituated in 
ſuch a manner that neither could begin the attack 
without a manifeſt diſadvantage. While the king 
lay encamped at :Court-ſur heure, a ſoldier, cor- 
rupted by the enemy, ſet fire to the fuſes of ſe- 
veral bombs, the exploſion of which might have 
blown -up the whole magazine, and produced in- 
finite confuſion in the army, had not the miſchief 
been prevented by the courage of the men who 


guarded the artillery: even while the fuſes were 


burning they diſengaged the waggons from the 


line, and overturned them down the ſide of a hill; 


lo that the communication of the fire was inter- 


cepted. The perſon who made this treacherous 


attempt being diſcovered; owned he had been em- 

ployed for this purpoſe by the duke of Luxem- 
burg. He was tried by a court martial, and fuf- 
fered the death of a traitor.” King William quit- 
ting Court-ſur-heyer, encamped upon the plain of 
St. Girard, where he remained till the fourth day 
of September, conſuming the forage and exhauſt- 


ing the country. Then he paſſed the Sambre 


near Jemeppe, while the French croſſed it at 
La Bufjerre, and bath armies marched towards. 
Enghien. The enemy perceiving the "confede- 
rates were at their heels, proceeded to Gramont,' 
camp between Aeth and Oudenarde ; William 
jollowed the fame route, and encamped between 
Aeth and Leuſe. While he continued in this poſt, 
the Heſſian forces and thoſe of Liege, amounting 
to about eighteen thouſand men, ſeparated from 
the army and paſſed the Meuſe at Namur; then 
0 the 


paſſed the Dender, and took poſſeſſion of a ſtrong. 


412 HISTORY OFF ENGLAND. 
4. C. 1691. the king returned to the Hague, leaving the com- 
mand to prince Waldeck, who forthwith remove 

to Leuſe, and on the twentieth day of the month 
began his march to Cambron. Luxemburg, who 
watched his motions with a curious eye, found 

means to attack him in his retreat ſo ſuddenly, that 

his rear was ſurpriſed and defeated, though the 
French were at laſt obliged to retire: the prince 
continued his route to Cambron, and in a little 

time both armies retired into winter - quarters. In 

the mean time the duke De Noailles beſieged and 

took Urgel in Catalonia, while a French ſquadron, 
commanded by the count D'Etrees, bombarded 

Barcelona and Alicant. . 8 

Progrefs of The confederates had propoſed to act vigorouſly 
the French in Italy againſt the French; but the ſeaſon was 
iu iedmont. far advanced before they were in a condition to 
take the field. The emperor and Spain had un- 
dertaken to furniſh troops to join the duke of 
Savoy, and the maritime powers contributed their 
proportion in money. The elector of Bavaria was 
nominated to the ſupreme command of the impe- 

rial forces in that country; the marquis de Le- 
ganez, governor of the Milaneſe, acted as truſtee, 

for the Spaniſh monarch; duke Schomberg, lately 

created duke of Leinſter, managed the intereſt of 
William as king of England and ſtadtholder, and 
commanded a body of the Vaudois payed by Great 

Britain. Before the German auxiliaries arrived, 

the French had made great progreſs in their con- 

queſts. Catinat made himſelf maſter of Villa - 

Franca, Nice, and ſome other fortifications; then 

he reduced Villana and Carmagnola, and detached 

the marquis de Feuquieres to inveſt Coni, a ſtrong 

fortreſs garriſoned by the Vaudois and French re- 

fugees. The duke of Savoy was now reduced to 

the brink of ruin. He ſaw almoſt all his places of 
ſtrength in the poſſeſſion of the enemy: Coni was 

I 1 beſieged: 
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befieged : „ and La Hoguette, another French ge · 4. C. 1631. 


neral, had forced the paſſes of the valley of Aoſte; 
ſo that he had free admiſſion into the Verceillois 
and the frontiers of the Milaneſe. Turin Was 
threatened with a bombardment; the people were 
diſpirited and clamorous; and their ſovereign lay 
with his little army encamped on the hill of Mont- 
callier, from whence he beheld his towns taken 
and his. palace of Rivoli deſtroyed. Duke Schom- 
berg exhorted him to act on the offenſive, and 
give battle to Catinat, while that officer's army 
WAS, weakened-by detachments; and prince Eugene 
ſupported his remonſtrance: but this propoſal was 
vehemently oppoſed by the marquis de Leganez, 
who foreſaw that if the duke ſhould be defeated, 
the French would penetrate into the territories — 
Milan. Ihe relief of Coni, however, was under- 
taken by prince Eugene, who began his march for 
that place with a convoy guarded: by two and 
twenty hundred horſe: at Magliano he was rein- 
forced. by five thouſand militia; and Bulonde, who 
commanded at the ſiege, no ſooner. heard of his 
approach than he retired wich the utmoſt precipi- 
tation, leaving behind ſome pieces of cannon, 
mortars, bombs, arms, ammunition, tents, provi- 
ſions, utenſils, with all his ſick and wounded. 
When he joined Catinat, he was immediately put 
under arreſt, and afterwards. caſhiered with diſ- 
grace. Hogutte abandoned the valley of Aoſte; 
Feuquieres was ſent with a detachment to change 
the garriſon of Caſal, and Catinat retired with his 
army towards Villa Nova d'Aſte. . 


Ibe miſcarriage of the French Sa Coni af. Election of a 
fected I:ouyais. the miniſter of Lewis ſo deeply, ne» Pope. 


that, he-could; not help ſhedding tears when he 
communicated the event to his maſter, who told 
him, with great compoſure, that he was ſpoiled by 
good fortune. But the retreat of the French from 
Piedmont 
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A. O. 1691, Piedmont had a ſtill greater influence over the re? 


ſolutions of the conclave at Rome, then ſitting for 
the election of a new pope in the room of Alexan- 
der VIII. Who died in the beginning of February. 
Notwithſtanding the power and intrigues of the 
French faction, headed by the cardinal D'Etrees, 
the affairs of Piedmont had no ſooner taken this 
turn, than the Italians joined the Spaniſh and im- 


perial intereſt, and cardinal Pignatelli, a Neapoli- 


tan, was elected pontiff. He aſſumed the name of 
Innocent, in honour of the laſt pope, known by 


that appellation, and adopted all his maxims againſt 


The empe- 
ror's ſucceſs 
againſt the 
Turks, 


the French monarch. When the German auxili- 
aries arrived, under the command of the elector of 
Bavaria, the confederates reſolved to give battle to 
Catinat; but he repaſſed the Po, and ſent couriers 
to Verſailes to folicit a reinforcement. Then 
prince Eugene inveſted Carmagnola, and carried 
on the ſiege with ſuch vigour, that in eleven days 
the garriſon capitulated. Mean while the marquis 
de Hoquincourt undertook. the conqueſt of Mont- 
melian, and reduced the town without much re- 
ſiſtance. The caſtle, however, made ſuch a vigo- 
rous-defence,- that Catinat marched thither in per- 
ſon; and, notwithſtanding all his efforts, the place 
held out till the ſecond day of December, when it 
ſurrendered on honourable conditions. 

This fummer produced nothing of importance 
on the Rhine. The French endeavoured to ſur- 
prize Mentz, by maintaining a correſpondence 
with one of the emperor's commiſſioners ; but 
this being diſcovered, their deſign was fruſtrated. 
The imperial army, under the elector of Saxony, 
paſſed the Rhine in the neighbourhood of Manheim; 
and the French croſſing the fame river at Philipſ- 
burg, reduced the town of Portzheim in the mar- 
quifate of Baden- Dourlach. The execution of the 
ſcheme projected by the emperor for this campaign, 


Was 
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was prevented by the death of his general the 4. c. 16913 


elector of Saxony, which happened on the ſecond 
day of September. His affairs wore a more favour- 
able aſpect in Hungary, where the Turks were 
totally defeated by prince Lewis of Baden on the 
banks of the Danube. The Imperialiſts after- 
wards undertook the ſiege of Great Waradin in 
Tranſylvania , but this was turned into a blockade, 
and the place was not ſurrendered till the following; 
ſpring. The Turks were ſo diſpirited by the de- 
1 by which they had loſt the grand vizir, that 
the emperor might have made peace upon very ad- 
voantageous terms: but his pride and ambition 
overſhot his ſucceſs. He was weak, inſolent, and 

ſuperſtitious; he imagined that now the war of 
Ireland was almoſt extinguiſhed, king William, 
with the reſt of the allies, would be able to humble 
the French power, though he himſelf ſhould not 
co- operate with heretics, whom he abhorred; and 
that, in the mean time, he ſhould not only make 
an entire conqueſt of Tranſylvania, but alſo carry 
his victorious arms to the gates of Conſtantinople, 
according to ſome ridiculous prophecy by which 
his vanity had been flattered. The Spaniſh govern- 
ment was become ſo feeble, that, rather than be 
at the expence of defending the Netherlands, it 
offered to deliver the whole country to king Wil- 
liam, either as monarch of England or ſtadtholder 
of the United Provinces. He declined this offer, 
becauſe he knew the people would never be recon- 
ciled to a proteſtant government: but he propoſed 
that the Spaniards ſnould confer the adminiſtration 
of Flanders upon the elector of Bavaria, who was 
ambitious of ſignalizing his courage, and able to 
defend the country with his- own. troops and trea- 
ſure. This propoſal was reliſned by the court of 
Spain: the emperor imparted it to the elector, 
who accepted the office without heſitation; and he 
Was 
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A.C 1697, was immediately declared governor. of the Low- 


Affairs of 
Ireland. 


Countries by the council of ſtate at Madrid. King 
William, 115 his return from the army, continued 
ſome time at the Hague, ſettling the operations of 
the enſuing campaign; and embarking in the 
Maeſe; landed in England on che nineteenth day of 
October. : | ; 

Before we explain the proceetlings in parlia- 
ment, it will be neceſſary to give a detail of the 
late tranſactions in Ireland. In 'the beginning of the 
ſeaſon the French king had ſent a large ſup ply of 
proviſion, cloaths, and ammunition, for t 2 uſe 
of the Iriſh at Limerick, under the conduct of 
monſieur St. Ruth, accompanied by a good num- 
ber of French officers, Furniſhed with commiſ- 
fions from king James, though St. Ruth iſſued all 
his orders in the name of Lewis. Tyrconnel had 
arrived in January with three frigates and nine 
veſſels, loaded with ſuccours of the fame nature 


otherwiſe the Iriſh could not have been fo long 


kept together. Nor indeed could theſe ſupplies 
prevent them from forming ſeparate and indepen- 
dent bands of Rapparees, who plandered'the coun- 
try, and committed the moſt ſhocking barbarities. 
The lords juſtices, in conjunction With general 


Ginckle, had taken every ſtep their prudence could 


ſuggeſt, to quiet the diſturbances of the country, 


and prevent ſuch violence and rapine, of which the 


foldiers in king William's army were not intirely 
innocent. The juſtices had iſſued proclamations, 
denouncing ſevere penalties againſt | thoſe who 
ſhould countenance or conceal ſuch acts of cruelty 
and oppreſſion : they promiſed to protect all pa- 
oo. who ſhould live quietly within a certain frontier 
ine; and Ginckle gave the catholic rebels to un- 
derſtand, that he was. authorized to treat with 
them, if they were inclined to return to their duty. 
Before the armies took the Rell, ſeveral 8 * 
a 


WILLIAM III. „ 
had been fought between parties; and theſe had 4. C. 1694. 
always turned out ſo unfortunate to the enemy, 
chat their ſpirits were quite depreſſed, while the 
confidence of the Enghth roſe in the ſame pro- 
portion. 1 3 1 | 3 
St. Ruth and Tyrconnel were joined by the Rap. Sena 
parees, and general Ginckle was reinforced | y „ 
Mackay, with thoſe troops which had reduced the lone. 
Highlanders in Scotland. He, in the beginning 
of June, marched from Mullingar to Ballymore, 
which was garriſoned by a thouſand men under co- 
lonel Bourke, who, when ſummoned to ſurrender, M 
returned an evaſive anſwer. But, when a breach 2 
was made in the place, and the beſiegers began to 1 
make preparations for a general aſſault, his men - 
layed down their arms, and ſubmitted at diſcretion, | 
The fortification, of this place being repaired and 
augmented, the general left a garriſon for its de- 
fence, .and advanced to Athlone, fituated on the 
other ſide of the Shannon, and. ſupported by the — 
Iriſh army encamped almoſt under its walls. The | 
Engliſh town, on the hither fide of the river, was ks 
taken ſword in hand; and the enemy broke down | B, 
an arch of the bridge in their retreat. Batteries 1 
were raiſed againſt the Iriſh town; and ſeveral un- ” 
ſucceſsful attempts were made to force the paſſage - 
of the bridge, which was defended with great vi- | 
gour. At length it was reſolved, in a council of TT 
war, that a detachment ſhould paſs at a ford, a lit- | 
tle to the left of the bridge, though the river was 
deep and rapid, the bottom foul and ſtony, and 
the paſs ney by a baſtion erected for that pur- i 
poſe. * The forlorn hope confiſted of ſixty grena- | 1 
diers in armour, headed by captain Sandys, and 1 
two lieutenants. They were ſeconded by another 1 
detachment, and this was ſupported by ſix batta- 'F 
lions of infantry. Never was a more - deſperate 
ſervice, nor was ever exploit performed with more j 
N. 79. : Ee valour 1 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
A.C. 1691. valour and intrepidity, They paſſed twenty a- 
breaſt, in the face of the enemy, through an inceſ- 

ſant ſhower of balls, bullets, and grenades. Thoſe 
who followed them took poſſeſſion of the bridge, 
and laid planks over the broken arch.  Pontoons 
were fixed at the ſame time, that the troops, might 

paſs in different places. The Iriſh were amazed, 
confounded, and abandoned the town in the, ut- 
moſt conſternation; ſo that, in half an hour, it 
was wholly ſecured by the Engliſh, who did not 
loſe above fifty men in this attack. Mackay, Tet- 
teau, and Tollemache,, exhibited proofs of the moſt 
undaunted courage in paſſing the river; and gene- 

ral Ginckle, for his conduct, intrepidity, and ſuc- 

ceſs on this occaſion, was, created, earl of Athlone, 
When St. Ruth was informed by expreſs, | that the 
Engliſh had entered the river, he ſaid, it was im- 
poſlible they ſhould pretend to take a town which 
he covered with his army; and that he would give 
a thouſand piſtols they would attempt to force a 
paſſage. Sarsfield inſiſted upon, the truth of the 
intelligence, and preſſed him to ſend ſuccours to 
the town : he ridiculed this officer s fears, and ſome 
warm expoſtulation, paſſed, between them. Being 
at length convinced that the Engliſh were in pol- 
ſeſſion of the place, he ordered ſome detachments 
to drive them out again; but, the cannon of their 
own works being turned againſt them, they found 
the taſk impracticable: and that very night their 
their army decamped. St. Ruth, after a march of 
ten miles, took poſt at Aghrim, and having by 
draughts from garriſons augmented his army to 
five and twenty thouſand men, reſolved to hazard 

a deciſive engagement. 

Defeats the * Ginckle having put Athlone in a . poſture oY de- 
Ashüm, fence, paſſed the. Shannon, and marched up to. the 
enemy, determined to give them battle, though 
his forces did not excecd eighteen Wm 
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and the Iriſh were poſted in a very advantageous 4 C. 161. 


ſituation. St. Ruth had made an admirable diſ- 
poſition, and taken' every precaution that military 
{kill could ſuggeſt. His center extended along a 
riſing ground, uneven in many places, interſec̃ted 
with banks and ditches, joined by lines of commu- 
nication, and fronted by a large bog almoſt impaſ- 
fable. His right was fortified with intrenchments, 

and his left ſecured by the caſtle of Aghrim. He 
harangued his army in the moſt pathetic ſtrain, 


conjuring them to exert their courage in defence 


of their holy religion, in the extirpation of hereſy, 
in recovering their antient honours and eſtates, and 
in reſtoring a. pious king to the throne, from 
whence he had been expelled by an unnatural uſur- 


per. He employed the prieſts to enforce his exhor- 


tations, to aſſure the men that they might depend 
upon the prayers of the church; and chat,! in caſe they 
ſnould fall in battle, the ſaints and angels would 
convey their ſouls to heaven. They are faid to have 
ſworn upon the ſacrament, that they would not de- 


ſert their colours, and to have received an order 


that no quarter ſhould be given to the French he- 
reties in the army of the prince of Orange. Ginckle 
had encamped on the Roſcommon ſide of the river 
Suc, within three miles of the enemy; and; after 
having reconnoitred their poſture, reſolved; with 
the advice of a council of war, to attack them on 
Sunday the twelfth day of July. The neceſſary 
orders being given, the army paſſed the river at 
two fords and a ſtone bridge, and advancing to the 
edge of the great bog, began about twelve o clock 
to force the two paſſages, in order to poſſeſs. the 
ground on the other ſide. The enemy foughr 


with ſurpriſing, fury, and the. horſe were ſeveral 


times repulſed ; but, at length, the troops upon 
the right carried their point by means of ſome 
a The day was now ſo far advanced, 

ä that 
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A. C. 169 that the general determined to poſtpone the battle 
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till next morning ; but, perceiving ſome diforder 
among the enemy, and fearing they would decamp 
in the night, he altered his reſolution, and ordered 
the attack to be renewed. At fix o'clock in the 
evening, the left wing of the Engliſh advanced to 
the right of the Iriſh, from whom they met with 
fuch a warm and obſtinate reception, that it was 
not without the moſt ſurpriſing efforts of courage 
and perſeverance, that they at length obliged them 
to give ground; and even that they loſt by inches. 
St. Ruth ſeeing them. in danger of being over- 
powered, immediately detached fuccours to them 
from his center and left wing. Mackay no ſooner 
perceived them weakened by theſe detachments, 
than he ordeted three battalions to ſkirt the bog, 
and attack them on the left; -while the center ad-. 
vanced through the middle of the morals, the men 
wading up to the waiſt in mud and water. After 
they had reached the other ſide, they found them- 
ſelves obliged to aſcend a rugged hill, fenced with 
| hedges and ditches ; and theſe were lined with 
mulqueteers, ſupported at proper intervals with 
ſquadrons of cavalry. They made ſuch a deſpe- 
rate reſiſtance, and fought with fuch impetuoſity, 
that the aſſailants were repulſed into the middle of 
the bog with great loſs; and St. Ruth exclaimed, 
„% Now will I drive the'Engliſh to the gates of 
e Dublin.” In this critical conjuncture, Tollemache 
came up with a freſn body to ſuſtain them, rallied 
the broken troops, and renewed the charge with 
ſuch vigour, that the Triſh gave way in their turn, 
and the Engliſh recovered the ground they had 
loft, though they found it impoſſible to improve 
their advantage. Mackay brought a body of horſe 
and dragoons to the affiftance of the left wing; 
and firſt turned the tide of battle in favour of the 
Engliſh. Major-general Rouvigny, who 5 * 
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haved with great gallantry. during the whole action, 
advanced with five regiments ot cavalry to ſupport 
the center, when St. Ruth perceiving his deſign, 
reſolved to fall upon him in a dangerous hollow 
way, which he was obliged to paſs. For this pur- 
poſe he began to deſcend Kircommodon- hill with 
his whole reſerve of horſe; but in his way was kill- 
ed by a cannon ball. His troops immediately 
halted : and his guards retreated with his body. 
His fate diſpirited the troops, and produced ſuch 
confuſion as Sarsfield could not remedy ; for tho” 
he was next in command, he had been at variance 
with St, Ruth ſince the affair at Athlone, and was 
ignorant of the plan he had concerted. Rouvigny 
having paſſed the hollow way without oppoſition, 
charged the enemy in flank; and bore down all 
before him with ſurpriſing impetuoſity : the cen- 


"oC 1691, 


ter redoubled their efforts, and puſhed the Iriſn to 


the top of the hill; and then their whole line giv- 


ing way at once from right to left, threw down _ 


their arms. The foot fled towards a bog in their 
rear, and their horſe took the route by the highway 
to Loughneagh: both were purſued by the Eng- 
liſh cavalry, who for four miles made a terrible 
laughter. In the battle, which laſted two hours, 
and purſuit, above four thovſand of the enemy 
were ſlain, and fix hundred taken, together with 
all their baggage, tents, proviſion, ammunition, 
and artillery, nine and twenty pair of colours, 
twelve ſtandards, and almoſt all the arms of the in- 
fantry. In a word, the victory was deciſive ; and 
not above eight hundred of the Engliſh were killed 
upon the field of battle. The vanquiſhed retreated 
in great confuſion to Limerick, where they reſolv- 
| ed to make a final ſtand, in hope of receiving ſuch 
ſuccours from France as would either enable them 
to retrieve their affairs, or obtain good terms from 
the court of England, There Tyrconnel died of 
5 a 
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4. . 657 2 broken heart, after having ſurvived his authority 


uneertalces 
the ſiege of 
L. ncrick. 


and reputation, and incurred the contempt of the 


French, as well as the hatred of the Iriſh, whom 


he had adviſed to ſubmit to the new government, 
rather than totally ruin themſelves and their fa- 
miles. 

Immediately 2 the battle, detachments were 
ſent to reduce Portumny, Bonnachar, and Moor- 
caitle, conſiderable paſſes on the Shannon, which 
were accordingly ſecured. Then Ginckle advanced 
to Galway, which he ſummoned to ſurrender; but 
he received a defiance from lord Dillon and gene- 
ral D'Uſſone, who commanded the garrifon. The 
trenches were immediately opened ; a fort which 
commanded the approaches to the town, was taken 
by aſſault; ſix regiments of foot, and four ſqua- 
drons of horſe, paſſed the river on pontoons; and 
the place being wholly inveſted, the governor 
thought proper to capitulate. The garriſon march- 
ed out with honours of war, and was allowed ſafe- 
conduct to Limerick. Ginckle directed his march 
to the fame town, which was the only poſt of con- 
tequence that now held out for king James. With- 
in four miles of the place he halted, until the heavy 
cannon could be brought from Athlone. Hearing 
that Lusterel had been ſeized by the French ge- 


ncral D'Uſſone, and ſentenced to be ſhot for hav- 


ing propoſed to ſurrender, he ſent a trumpet to tell 
the commander, that if any perſon ſhould be put 
to death for ſuch a Feen he would make re- 
taliation on the Iriſh priſoners. On the twenty- 
fifth day of Augulr, the enemy were driven from 


all their advanced poſts : Captain Cole, with a 


louadron of ſhips, tailed up the Shannon, and his 
frigates anchored in fight of the town. On the 
twenty! ſixth day of the month the batteries were 
opened, and a line of contravallation was formed: 

Wille the Iriſh "oy lay encamped on the other 
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fide of the river on the road to Killalow, and the &. C. 1. 
fords were guarded with four regiments of their 
dragoons. On the fifth day of September, after 
the town had been almoſt laid in ruins by the 
bombs, and large breaches made in the walls by 
the battering cannon; the guns were diſmounted, 
the out-forts evacuated, and ſuch other motions 
made as indicated a reſolution to abandon the ſiege. 
The enemy expreſſed their joy in loud acclama- 
tions; but this was of ſhort continuance. In the 
night the beſiegers began to throw a bridge of 
pontoons over the river, about a mile higher up 
than the camp; and this work was finiſhed before 
morning. A conſiderable body of horſe and foot 
had paſſed when the alarm was given to the enemy, 
who were ſeized with ſuch conſternation, that the 
threw down their arms and betook themſelves to 
flight, leaving behind them their tents, bagage, 
two pieces of cannon, and a ſtandard. The bridge 
was immediately removed nearer the town, and 
fortified ; all the fords and paſſes were ſecured ; 
and the batteries continued firing inceſſantly till 
the twenty-ſecond day of the month, when Ginckle 
paſſed over with a diviſion of the army, and four- 
teen pieces of cannon. About four in the after- 
noon, the grenadiers attacked the forts that com- 
manded Thomond- bridge, and carried them {word 
in hand, after an obſtinate reſiſtance. The garriſon 
had made a ſally from the town to ſupport them; 
and this detachment was driven back with ſuch 
precipitation, that the French officer on command 
in that quarter, fearing the Engliſh would enter 
pell-mell with the fugitives, ordered the bridge to 
be drawn up, leaving his own men to the fury of 
a victorious enemy. Six hundred were killed; two Y 
hundred taken priſoners, including many officers ; ; 
and a great number was drowned in the Shannon. 
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Then the Engliſh made a lodgment within ten 


The French Paces of the bridge-foot; and the Iriſh ſeeing 


themſelves ſurrounded on all ſides, determined to. 


nourableca- Capitulate, General Sarsfield and colonel Wahop 
ptulation. ſignified their Reſolution to Scravenmore and 


Rouvigny: hoſtages were exchanged; a negotia- 
tion was immediately begun, and hoſtilities ceaſed 
on both ſides of the river. The lords juſtices ar- 
rived in the camp on the firſt day of October; 
and on the fourth the capitulation was executed, 
extending to all the places in the kingdom that 
were ſtill in the hands of the Iriſn. The Roman 
catholics were reſtored to the enjoyment of ſuch 
liberty in the exerciſe of religion as was conſiſtent 
with the laws of Ireland, and conformable with 
that which they poſſeſſed in the reign of Charles II. 
All perſons whatever were entitled to the protec- 
tion of theſe laws, and reſtored to the poſſeſſion of 
their eſtates, privileges, and immunities, upon 
their ſubmitting to the preſent government, and 
taking the oath of allegiance to their majeſties king 


William and queen Mary, excepting, however, 


certain perſons who were forfeited or exiled. This 
article even extended to all merchants of Limerick, 
or any other garriſon poſſeſſed by the Iriſh, who 
happened to be abroad, and had not bore arms 
ſince the declaration in the firſt year of the preſent 
reign, provided they ſhould return within the term 
of eight months. All the perſons compriſed in this 


and the foregoing article, were indulged with a 


general pardon of all attainders, outlawries, trea- 
ſons, miſpriſions of treaſon, premunires, felonies, 
treſpaſſes, and other crimes and miſdemeanours 
whatſoever, committed fince the beginning of the 


reign of James II. and the lord juſtices promiſed to 


uſe their beſt endeavours towards the reverſal of 
fuch attainders and outlawries as had paſſed againſt 
3 | any 
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any of them in parliament. In order to allay the 4 C. 1691. 
violence of party, and extinguiſh private animoſi- 
ties, it was agreed, that no perſon ſhould be ſued 
or impleaded on either fide, for any 'treſpals, or 
made accountable for the rents; tenements, lands, 
or houſes, he had received or enjoyed ſince the be- 
ginning of the war, Every nobleman and gentle- 
man compriſed in theſe articles, was authorized 
to keep a ſword, a caſe of piſtols, and a gun for 
his defence or amuſement. The inhabitants of Li- 
merick and other garriſons, were permitted to re- 
move their goods and chattels, without ſearch, 
vilitation, or payment of duty. The lords juſtices, 
promiſed to uſe their beſt endeavours, that all per- 
ſons comprehended in this capitulation, ſhould for 
eight months be protected from all arreſts and exe- 
cutions for debt or damage: they undertook, that 
their majeſties ſnould ratify theſe articles within 
the ſpace of eight months; and uſe their endea- 
vours, that they might be ratified and confirmed 
in parliament. The ſubſequent article was calcu- 
lared to indemnify colonel] John Brown, whoſe 
eſtate and effects had been ſeized for the uſe of the 
Iriſh army, by Tyrconnel and. Sarsfield, which laſt 
had been created lord Lucan by king James, and 
was now mentioned by that: title. All perſons were 
indulged with free leave to remove with their fa- 
milies and effects to any other country, except 
England and Scotland. All officers and ſoldiers 1n 
the ſervice of king James, comprehending even 
the Rapparees, willing to go beyond ſea, were at 
liberty to march in bodies to the places of embar- 
kation, to be conveyed to the continent with the 
French officers and troops. They were furniſhed 
with paſſports, convoys, and carriages by land and 
water; and general Ginckle engaged to provide 
ſeventy ſhips, if neceſſary, for their tranſportation, 
with two men of war for the W of 
their 


* 
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a. C. 1697. their ofticers, and to ſerve as a convoy to the fleet. 
It was ftipulated, That the proviſions and forage 
for their ſubſiſtence ſhould be-payed for on their 
arrival in France: and, That hoſtages ſhould be 
given for this indemnification, as well as for the 
return of the ſhips : That all the garriſons ſhould 
march out of their reſpective towns and fortreſſes, 


with the honours. of war: That the Iriſh ſhould 
have liberty to tranſport nine hundred horſes: and, 


That that thoſe who ſhould chooſe to ſtay behind, 
might diſpoſe of themſelves according to their own 
fancy, after having ſurrendered their arms to ſuch 
commiſſioners as the general ſhould appoint : That 
all priſoners of war ſhould be ſet at liberty on both 


fides : That the general ſhould provide two veſſels 


to carry over two different perſons to France, with 
intimation of this treaty : and that none of thoſe 
who were willing to quit the kingdom, ſhould be 
detained on account of debt, or any other pretence. 
This is the ſubſtance of the famous treaty of Lime- 


rick, which the Iriſh Roman catholics conſider as 


the great charter of their civil and religious liber- 
ties. The town of Limerick was ſurrendered to 
Ginckle; but both ſides agreed, that the two 
armies ſhould intrench themſelves, until the Iriſh 
ſhould embark, that no diſorder might ariſe from 
a communication. 


1 The proteſtant ſubjects of Ireland were ex- 


thouſand tremely diſguſted at theſe conceſſions made in fa- 


a dp 558 vour of vanquiſhed rebels, who had exerciſed ſuch 


ported to acts of cruelty and rapine. They complained, that 
Pract. they themſelves, who had ſuffered for their loyalty 
to king William, were negleted, and obliged to 
fit down with their lofles, while their enemies, who 
had ſhed ſo much blood in oppoinng his govern- 
ment, were indemnified by the articles of the ca- 
pitulation, and even favoured with particular indul- 
gences. They were diſmiſſed with the honours of 


war; 


- 
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war; they were tranſported at the government's 4. C. 1591, 
expence, to fight againſt the Engliſh in foreign 
countries : an honourable proviſion was made for 
the Rapparees, who were profeſſed banditti ; the 
Roman cathohc intereſt in Ireland obtained the 
ſanction of regal authority; attainders were over- 
looked, forfeitures annulled, pardons extended, 
and laws ſet aſide, in order to effect a pacification. 
Ginckle had received orders to put an end to the 
war at any rate, that William might convert his 
whole influence and attention to the affairs of the 
continent. When the articles of capitulation were 
ratified, and hoſtages exchanged tor their being 
duly executed, about two thouſand Iriſh foot and 
three hundred horſe, began their march for Cork, 
where they propoſed to take ſhipping for France, 
under the conduct of Sarsfield ; but, three regi- 
ments refuſing to quit the kingdom, delivered up 
their arms, and diſperſed to their former habita- 
tions. Thoſe who remained at Limerick embarked 
on the ſeventh day of November, in French tranſ- 
ports; and failed immediately to France, under 
convoy of a French ſquadron which had arrived in 
the bay of Dingle immediately after the capitula- 
tion was ſigned. Twelve thouſand men choſe to 
undergo exile from their native country, rather than 
ſubmit to the government of king William. When 
they arrived in France, they were welcomed by a 
letter from James, who thanked them for their 
loyalty ; told them they ſhould {till ſerve under his 
commiſſion and command; and that the king of 
France had already given orders for their being 
new cloathed, and put into quarters of refreſh- 
ment. 

The reduction of Ireland being thus completed, Meeting et 
baron Ginckle returned to England, where he was habt 
ſolemnly thanked by the houſe of commons for his IM 
great ſervices, after he had been created carl of 

Athlone 
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A.C. 1691. Athlone by his majeſty. , When the parliament 


' Difcortent 
of the na- 
tion, 


met on the twenty-ſecond day of October, the king 
in his ſpeech inſiſted upon the neceſſity of ſending 
a ſtrong fleet to ſea, early in the ſeaſon, and of 
maintaining a conſiderable army to annoy the ene- 
my abroad, as well as to protect the kingdom from 
inſult and invaſion ; for which purpoſes, he ſaid, 
ſixty-five thouſand men would be barely ſuſkcient. 

Each houſe preſented an addreſs of congratulation 
upon his majeſty's ſafe return to England, and the 
reduction of Ireland: they promiſed to aſſiſt him 
to the utmoſt of their power, in proſecuting the 
war with France; and, at the ſame time, drew up 
addrefles to the queen, acknowledging her prudent 
adminiſtration during his majeſty's abſence, Not- 
withſtanding this appearance of cordiality and 
complaiſance, a ſpirit of diſcontent had inſinuated 
itſelf into both houſes of p2rliament, and even in- 
fected great part of the nation. 

A great number of individuals who wiſhed well 
to their country, could nor, without anxiety and 
reſentment, behold the intereſt of the nation ſa- 
crificed to foreign connections, and the king's fa- 
vour ſo partially beſtowed upon Dutchmen, in 
prejudice of his Engliſh ſubjects. They obſerved, 
that the number of forces he demanded was conſi- 
derably greater than that of any army which had 
ever been payed by the public, even when the na- 
tion was in the moſt imminent danger: that, in- 
ſtead of contributing as allies to the maintenance 
of the war upon the continent, they had embarked 
as principals, and bore the greateſt part of the bur- 
den, though they had the leaſt ſhare of the profit. 
They even | infinuated, that ſuch a ſtanding army 


was more calculated to make the king abſolute at 


home, than to render him formidable abroad ; and 
the ſecret friends of the late king did not fail to 


enforce theſe infinuations. They renewed their 


animad- 
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animadverſions upon the diſagreeable part of his &. © 6 


character; they dwelt upon his proud reſerve, his. 
ſullen ſilence, his imperious diſpoſition, and his” 


baſe ingratitude, particularly to the earl of Marl. 
borough, whom he had diſmiſſed from all his em- 
ployments, immediately after the ſignal exploits he 
had performed in Ireland. The diſgrace of this 
nobleman was partly aſcribed to the freedom with 
which he had complained of the king's undervalu- 
ing his ſervices, and partly to the intrigues of his 
wife, who had gained an aſcendency over the 
princeſs Anne of Denmark, and is ſaid to have 
employed her influence in fomenting a jealouſly be- 
tween the two ſiſters. The malcontents of the 
whiggiſh faction, enraged to find their credit de- 
clining at court, joined in the cry which the Jaco- 
bites had raiſed againſt the government. They 
ſcrupled not to ſay, that the arts of corruption 
were ſhametully practiſed, to ſecure a majority in 
parliament: that the king was as tender of the 
prerogative as any of his predeceſſors had ever 
been: and, that he even ventured to admit Jaco- 
bites into his council, becauſe they were the known 
tools of arbitrary power. Theſe reflections alluded 
to the earls of Rocheſter and Ranelagh, who, with 


Sir Edward Seymour, had been lately created 


privy-counſellors. Rocheſter entertained very high 
notions of regal authority; he propoſed ſeverity as 


one of the beſt ſupports of government; was clear 


in underſtanding, violent in his temper, and incor- 


rupt in his principles. Ranelagh was a man of 


parts, and pleaſure, who poſſeſſed the moſt plauſible 
and winning addreſs ; and was capable of tranſact- 
ing the moſt important and intricate affairs, in 
the midſt of riot and exceſs He had managed 
the revenue of Ireland in the reign of Charles II. 
enjoyed the office of pay-maſter in the * of 
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A. c. 1697. king James; and maintained the ſame footing un- 
der the government of William and Mary. Sir 
| Edward Seymour was the proudeſt commoner in 
1 England, and the boldeſt orator that ever filled 
| the ſpeaker's chair. He was intimately acquainted 
with the buſineſs of the houſe, and knew every in- 
dividual member ſo exactly, that with one glance 
of his eye he could prognoſticate the fate of every 
=. motion. He had oppoſed the court with great 
| acrimony, queſtioned the king's title, cenſured his 
| conduct, and reflected upon his character. Never- 
| theleſs, he now became a poſelyte, and was brought 
into the treaſury. | 
Tranſac- The commons voted three millions, four hun— 
| pom in dred and eleven thouſand, fix hundred and ſeventy- 
five pounds for the uſe of the enſuing year; but 
the eſtabliſhment of funds for raiſing theſe ſupplies 
was retarded, partly by the ill humour of the op- 
poſition, and partly by intervening affairs that di- 
verted the attention of the commons, Several emi- 
nent merchants preſented a petition to the houſe 
againſt the Eaſt-India company, charging them 
with manifold abuſes ; at the ſame time, a counter- 
. | petition was delivered by the company, and the 
affair referred to the examination of a committee 
appointed for that purpoſe. After a minute en- 
quiry into the nature of the complaints, the com- 
= mons voted certain regulations with reſpect to the 
ſtock and the traffic; and reſolved to petition his 
majeſty, that, according to the faid regulations, 
the Eaft-India company ſhould be incorporated by | 
charter. The committee was ordered to bring in 
| | a bill for this eſtabliſhment; bur divers petitions 
| being preſented againſt it, and the company's an- 
| ſwers proving unſatisfactory, the houſe addreſſed 
| the king to diſſolve it, and grant a charter to a new 
| company. He ſaid it was an affair of great impor- 
. 4 tance 
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tance to the trade of the kingdom; therefore he 4. C. 1651. 


would conſider the ſubject, and in a little time re- 
turn a poſitive anſwer. The parliament was like- 
wiſe amuſed by a pretended conſpiracy of the pa- 
piſts in Lancaſhire, to raiſe a rebellion, and reſtore 
James to the throne. Several perſons were ſeized, 
and ſome witneſſes examined; but nothing ap- 
peared to juſtify the information. At length, one 
Fuller, a priſoner in the King's- bench, offered his 
evidence, and was brought to the bar of the houſe 
of commons, where he produced ſome papers. He 
obtained a blank paſs from the king for two per- 
ſons, who, he ſaid, would come from the continent 
to give evidence. He was afterwards examined at 
his own lodgings, where he affirmed, that colonel 
Thomas Delaval, and James Hayes, were the wit- 
neſſes for whom he had procured the paſs and the 
protection. Search was made for them according 
to his direction; but no ſuch perſons were found. 
Then the houſe declared Fuller a notorious impoſ- 
tor, cheat, and falſe accuſer. He was, at the re- 
queſt of the commons, proſecuted by the attorney- 
general, and ſentenced to ſtand in the pillory; a 
diſgrace which he accordingly under went. 


A bill for regulating trials in caſes of high treaſon Difputes 


having been Jaid aſide by the lords in the preceding 


Concs Fr ing 2 


ſeſſion, was now again brought upon the carpet, regulating 


O 


and paſſed the lower houſe. The deſign of this c. 


bill was, to ſecure the ſubject from the rigours to treaſon. 


which he had been expoſed in the late reigns. It 
provided, That the priſoner ſhould be furniſhed 
with a copy of his indictment, as alſo of the pan- 
nel, ten days before his trial: and, That his wit- 
neſſes ſhould be examined upon ouh, as well as 
thoſe of the crown. The lords, in their own be- 
half added a clauſe, enacting, Lage upon the trial 
of 2 peer or peereſs, for treaſon or miſpriſion 


of 
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vote in parliament, ſhould be duly ſummoned to 


aſſiſt at the trial: That this notice ſhould be given 


twenty days before the trial: and, That every peer 
fo ſummoned, and appearing, ſhould vote upon 
the occaſion. The commons rejected this amend- 
ment: and a free conference enſued. The point 
was argued with great vivacity on both fides, which 
ſerved only to inflame the diſpute, and render each 


party the more tenacious of their own opinion. 


After three conferences that produced nothing but 
animoſity, the bill was dropped; for, the com- 
mons reſolved to bear the hardſhips of which they 
complained, rather than be relieved at the expence 
of purchaſing a new privilege to the lords; and 
without this advantage the peers would not con- 
tribute to their relief. | a 

The next object that engroſſed the attention of 
the lower houſe; was the miſcarriage of the fleet 
during the ſummer's expedition. Admiral Ruſſel, 
who commanded at fea, having been joined by a 


Dutch ſquadron, failed in queſt of the enemy; 


but, as the French king had received undoubted 


intelligence, that the combined ſquadrons were 


ſuperior to his navy in number of ſhips and weight 
of metal, he ordered Tourville to avoid an engage- 
ment. This officer acted with ſuch vigilance, cau- 
tion, and dexterity, as baffled all the endeavours 
of Ruſſel, who was moreover perplexed with ob- 
ſcure and contradictory orders. Nevertheleſs, he 
cruiſed all ſummer either in the channel or in 
ſoundings, for the protection of the trade, and in 


particular fecured the homeward-bound Smyrna 


fleet, in which the Engliſh and Dutch had a joint 
concern, amounting to four millions ſterling. Hav- 
ing ſcoured the channel, and run along great part 
of the French coaſt, he returned to Torbay in the 


be- 
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beginning of Auguſt, and received freſh orders to 4. C. 1691, 


put out to ſea again, notwithſtanding his repeated 
remonſtrances againſt expoſing large ſhips, to the 
ſtorms that always blow about the time of the 
equinox. He therefore failed back to ſoundings, 
9 ere he continued cruiſing till the ſecond day of 
September; when he was overtaken by a violent 
tempeſt, which drove him into the channel, and 
obliged him to make for the port of Plymouth. 
The weather being hazy, he reached the ſound 
with great difficulty; the Coronation, a ſecond- 
83 at anchoe off the Bon Lind 3 the 
Harwich, a third-rate, bulged upon the rocks, and 
periſhed ; two others ran aſhore, but were got off 
with little damage; the whole fleet was ſcattered 
and diſtreſſed. The nation. murmured at the ſup- 
poſed miſconduct of the admiral, and the com- 
mons ſubjected him to an inquiry: but, when they 
examined his papers, orders, and inſtructions, they 
perceived he had adhered to them with great punc- 
tuality, and thought proper to drop the proſecu- 
tion, out of tenderneis to the miniſtry. Then the 
houſe took into conſideration ſome letters which 
had been intercepted in a French ſhip taken by Sir 
Ralph Delaval. Three of theſe are ſaid to have 
been written by king James, and the reſt ſcaled 
with his ſeal. They related to the plan of an infur- 
rection in Scotland and in the northern parts of 
England; and Legg lord Dartmouth, with one 
Crew, being mentioned in them as agents and abet- 
tors in the deſign, warrants were immediately iſſued 
againſt them. Crew abſconded, but lord . Dart- 
mouth was committed to the Tower. Lord Preſton 
was examined touching ſome cyphers which they 


could nor explain, and pretending ignorance, was 


impriſoned in Newgate, from whence, however, 
he ſoon obtained his releaſe. The funds for the 
applies of the enſuing year being eſtabliſhed, and 
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4. c. 1691 ſeveral acts * paſſed relating to domeſtic regula- 


The king 
diſobliges 
the preſby- 
terians of 
Scotland. 
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tions, the king, on the twenty-fourth day of Fe- 
bruary, cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſhort. ſpeech, 
thanking the parliament. for their demonſtrations 
of affection in the liberal ſupplies they had grant- 


ed, and communicating his intention of repairing 


ſpeedily to the continent. Then the two houſes, 


at his deſire, adjourned themſelves to the twelfth 


day of April, and the parliament was afterwards 
prorogued to the twenty ninth day of May, by pro- 
clamation r. „ Re 
The king had ſuffered ſo much in his reputation 
by his complaiſance to the preſbyterians in Scot- 
land, and was ſo diſpleaſed with the conduct of that 


| ſtubborn ſect of religioniſts, that he thought pro- 


per to admit ſome prelatiſts into the adminiſtration. 
Johnſon, who had been ſent enyoy to the elector 
of Brandenburgh, was recalled, and, with the 
maſter of Stair, made joint ſecretary of Scotland; 
Melvill, who had declined in his importance, was 
made lord privy-ſeal of that _—_—— 3 Tweedale 
was conſtituted lord chancellor; Crawfurd retained 
the office of preſident in the council; and Lothian 


The laws enacted in this ſeſhon 
were theſe : an act for abrogating the 
cath of ſupremacy in Ireland, and ap- 
Pointing other oaths ; an act for ta- 
king away clergy from ſome offenders, 
and bringing others to puniſhment; an 
act againſt deer-ſtealing; an act for 
repairing the highways, and ſettling 


the rates of carriage of goods; an act 


for the relief of creditors againſt frav - 
dulent deviſes ; an act for explaining 


and ſupplying the defects of ſormer 


laws for the ſettlement of the poor; 
an act for the encouragement of the 
breeding and feeding of cattle ; and an 


act for aſcertaining the tythes of hemp { 


of Barlow, conferred upon Dr. Tho- 
mas Tenniſon, who had been recom- 
mended to the king, a a divine re- 
markable for his piety and moderation. 
was 


and flax. 0 | 
- + In the covrſe of this ſeſſion Dr, 


Wellwood, a Scottiſh phyſician, was 


taken into cuſtody, and reprimanded ' 


at the bar of the houſe of commons, 
for having reflected upon that houſe in 
a weekly paper intitled Mercurius Re- 
formatus; but, as it was written in 
defence of the government, the king 
appointed him one of his phyſicians in 
ordinary, At this period Charles Mon- 
tague, afterwards earl of Halifax, diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in the houſe of 
commons by his fine talents and elo- 
cution. The privy-ſeal was committed 
to the earl of Pembroke: lord viſ- 
count Sidney was created lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland; Sir John Sommers 
appointed attorney- general; and the 
ſee of Lincolo, vacant by the death 


- 
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aſſembly. The parliameit was adjourned to the 
fifteenth day of April, becauſe it was not yet com- 
pliant enough to be aſſembled with fafety ; and the 
epiſcopal clergy were admitted to a ſhare of the 


church-government.' Theſe' meaſures, inſtead of 


healing the diviſions, ferved only to inflame the 
animoſity of the two parties. The epiſcopalians 
triumphed in the king's favour, and began to treat 
their antagoniſts with-ihfolence and ſcorn ; the preſ- 


byterians were incenſed to ſee their friends diſ- 
graced, and their enemies diſtinguiſhed by the 
royal indulgence. They inſiſted upon the autho- 


rity of the law, which happened to be upon their 
fide : they became more than ever ſour, ſurly, and 
implacable ;- they refuſed to concur with the pre- 
latiſts, or abate in the leaſt circumſtance of diſcip- 
line; and the aſſembly was diſſolved, without any 
time or place affigned for the next meeting. The 
preſbyterians pretended an independent right of 
aſſembling annually, even without a call from his 
majeſty; they therefore adjourned themſelves, after 
having proteſted againſt the diſſolution: The king 
reſented this meaſure as an inſolent invaſion of the 
prerogative, and conceived an averſion to the whole 
ſet, who in their turn began to looſe all reſpect 
for his perſon and government. 


| 436 
was appointed high commiſſioner to the general A © 2692» 


As the Highlanders were not yet totally reduced, 2 ou of 
the earl of Braidalbin undertook to bring them undertakes 


over, by diſtributing ſums of money among their for the fube 


miſſion of 


chiefs; and fifteen thouſand pounds were remitted the High- 


from England for this purpoſe. The clans being lde. 
informed of this remittance, ſuſpected that the 


earl's deſign was to appropriate to himſelf< the 
beſt part of the money, and when he began to 
treat with them made ſuch extravagant demands, 
that he found his ſcheme impracticable. He was 
therefore obliged to refund the ſum he had re- 

| : FF 2 ceived z 
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A. C. 1691- ceived ; and he reſolved to wreak his vengeance 


with the firſt opportunity on thoſe who had fruſtrat- 
ed his intention. He who chiefly thwarted his ne- 
gotiation was Macdonald of Glencoe; and his op- 
poſition aroſe from a private circumſtance, which 
ought to have had no effect upon a treaty that re- 
garded the public weal. Macdonald had plundered 
the lands of Braidalbin during the courſe of hoſtili- 
ties; and this nobleman inſiſted upon being indem- 
nified for his loſſes from the other's ſhare of the 
money which he was employed to diſtribute. The 
Highlander not only refuſed to acquieſce in theſe 
terms, but, by his influence among the clans, de- 
feated the whole ſcheme, and the earl in revenge 


devoted him to deſtruction. King William had by 


proclamation offered an indemnity to all thoſe who _ 
had been in arms againſt him, provided they 
would ſubmit and take the oaths by a certain day; 
and this was prolonged to the end of the preſent 
year, with a denunciation of military execution 
againſt thoſe who ſhould hold out after the end of 


December. Macdonald, intimidated by this de- 


claration, repaired on. the very laſt day of the 
month to Fort William, and deſired that the oaths 


might be tendered to him by colonel Hill governor 


of that fortreſs. As this officer was not veſted 


with the power of a civil magiſtrate, he refuſed to 
- adminiſter them; and Macdonald ſet out imme- 


diately for Inverary, the county-town of Argyle. 
Though the ground was covered with ſnow, -and 
the weather intenſely cold, he travelled with ſuch 
diligence, that the term preſcribed by the procla- 
mation was but one day elapſed when he reached 


the place, and addreſſed himſelf to Sir Colin Camp- 


bell ſheriff of the county, who, in conſideration of 
his diſappointment at Fort William, was ptevailed 
upon to adminiſter the oaths to him and his adhe- 
rents. Then they returned to their own habita- 

tions 
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tions in the valley of Glencoe, in full confidence &. C. 2691. 


of being protected by the government, to which 
they had ſo ſolemnly ſubmitted. 

Braidalbin had repreſented Macdonald at court 
as an incorrigible rebel, and a' ruffian inured to 
bloodſhed and rapine, who would never be obe- 
dient to the laws of his country, nor live peacea- 
bly under any ſovereign. He obſerved that he 
had payed no regard to the proclama: ion; and 
propoſed that the government ſhould facrifice him 
to the quiet of the kingdom, in extirpating him, 
with his family and dependents, by military exe- 
cution. His advice was ſupported by the ſug- 


geſtions of the other Scottiſh miniſters ; and the 


king, whoſe Chief virtue was not humanity, ſigned 
a warrant for the deſtruction of thoſe unhappy peo- 
ple, tho' it does not appear that he knew of Mac- 
donald's ſubmiſſion. An order for this barbarous 


execution, ſigned and counter- ſigned by his ma- 


jeſty's own hand, being tranſmitted to the maſter 
of Stair, ſecretary for Scotland, he ſent particular 
directions to Liyingſtone, who commanded the 
troops in that kingdom, to put the inhabitants of 
Glencoe to the ſword, charging him to take no pri- 
ſoners, that the ſcene might be more terrible. In 
the month of February captain Campbell of Glen- 
lyon, by virtue of an order from major Duncan- 


ſon, marched into the valley of Glencoe, with a 


company of ſoldiers belonging to Argyle's High- 
land regiment, on pretence of levying the arrears 
of the land-tax and hearth-· money. When Mac- 
donald demanded whether they came as friends or 
enemies, he anſwered as friends, and promiſed up- 
on his honour that neither he nor his people ſhould 
ſuſtain the leaſt injury. In conſequence of this 
declaration, he and his men were received with the 
molt cordial hoipitality, and lived fifteen days with 
the men of the valley, in all the appearance of the 
moſt unreſerved friendſhip. At length the fatal 
1 period 
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4. C, 1691. period approached. Macdonald and Campbell 


having paſſed the day together, parted abour feven 
in the evening, with mutual profeſſions of the 
warmeſt affection. The younger Macdonald, per- 
ceiving the guards doubled; began to ſuſpect fome 
treachery, and communicated his ſuſpicion to his 
brother; but neither he nor the father would har- 
bour the leaſt doubt of Campbell's ſincerity; ne- 
vertheleſs, the two young men went forth privately 
to make further obſervations. They overheard the 
common ſoldiers ſay they liked not the work; that 
though they would have willingly fought the Mac- 
donalds of the Glen fairly in the field, they held ic 
baſe to murder them in cool blood; but that their 
officers were anſwerable for the treachery. When 
the youths haſted back to appriſe their father of the 
impending danger, they ſaw the houſe already ſur- 
rounded; they heard the diſcharge of muſkets, the 
ſhrieks of women and children, and, being deſtitute 
of arms, ſecured their own lives by immediate flight, 
The ſavage miniſters of 'vengeance had entered the 
old man's chamber, and hor him through the head, 
He fell down dead in the arms of his wife, who died 
next day, diſtracted by the horror of her huſpand's fate. 
The laird of Auchintrineken, Macdonald's gueſt, who 
had three months before this period ſubmitted to the 
government, and at this very time had a protection in 
his pocket, was put to death without queſtion; a hoy 


of eight years, who fell at Campbell's feet, im- 


ploring mercy, and offering to ſerve him for life, 
was ſtabbed to the heart by one Drummond, a ſub- 
altern officer. Eight and thirty perſons ſuffered 
in this manner, the greater part of whom were ſur- 
priſed in their beds, and hurried into eternity be- 
fore they had time to implore the divine mercy. 
The deſign was to butcher all the males under ſe- 


venty that lived in the valley, the number of whom 


amounted to two hundred: but fome of the detach- 
ments did not arrive ſoon enough to ſecure the paſſes; 
| 3 ſo 
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ſo that one hundred and ſixty eſcaped. Campbell 4. C. r6gr. 


having perpetrated this brutal maſſacre, ordered all 
the houſes to be burned, made a prey of all the cat- 
tle and effects that were found in the valley, and 
left the helpleſs women and children, whoſe fathers 
and huſbands he had murdered, naked and forlorn, 
without covering, food, or ſhelter, in the midſt 


of the ſnow that covered the whole face of the coun- 


try, at the diſtance of fix long miles from any in- 
habited place. Diſtracted with grief and horror, 
ſurrounded with the ſhades of night, ſhivering with 
cold, and appalled with the apprehenſion of imme- 
diate death from the ſwords of thoſe who had ſa- 
crificed their friends and kinſmen, they could not 
endure ſuch a complication of calamities, but gene- 
rally periſhed in the waſte before they could receive 
the leaſt comfort or aſſiſtance. This barbarous 
maſſacre, performed under the ſanction of king 
William's authority, though it anſwered the imme- 
diate purpoſe of the court, by ſtriking terror into 


the hearts of the Jacobite Highlanders, excited the 


horror of all thoſe who had not renounced every 
ſentiment of humanity, and produced ſuch an 
averſion to-the government, as all the arts of a mi- 
niſtry could never totally ſurmount. A detail of 
the particulars'was publiſhed at Paris, with many 
exaggerations ; and the Jacobites did not fail to 

expatiate upon every circumſtance, in domeſtic 
| libelsand private converſation. The king, alarm- 
ed at the outcry which was raiſed upon this occa- 
ſion, ordered an inquiry to be ſet on foot, and 
diſmiſſed the maſter of Stair from his employment 


of ſecretary; he likewiſe pretended that . he had Burner, 


ſubſcribed the order amidſt a heap of other papers, 


without knowing the purport of it; but, as he did Life of kin 


not ſeverely puniſh' thoſe who had made his autho- 


rity ſubſervient to their own cruel revenge, the 1m-'Ralph. 
putation ſtuck faſt to his character; and the High- Vote. 
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A. C. 1692. Janders, though terrified into filence and ſubmiſ- 


P:iepara- 
tene for a 
de cent upon 


England. 


fion, were inſpired with the moſt implacable re- 
ſentment againſt his perſon and adminiſtration. . 

A great number in both kingdoms waited: im- 
patiently for an opportunity to declare in behalf of 
their exiled monarch, who was punctually informed 
of all theſe tranſactions, and endeavoured to make 


his advantage of the growing diſcontent. King 


William having ſettled the domeſtic affairs of — 


na dion, and exerted uncommon care and affiduity 


in equipping a formidable fleet, embarked for Hol. 
land on the fi'th day of March, and was received 
by the ſtates- general with expreſſions of the moit 
cordial regard. While he was employed in pro- 
moting the meaſures of the grand confederacy, the 
French king reſolved to invade England in his 
abſence, and ſeemed heartily engaged in the in- 
tereſt of James, whoſe emiſſaries in Britain began 
to b+ſtir themfelves with uncommon. afſiguity, in 
preparing the nation for his return. One Lant, 
who was impriſoned on ſuſpicion! of diſtributing his 
commiſſions, had the good fortune to be releaſed; 
and the papiſts of Lancaſhire diſpatched him to 
the court of St. Germains, with an aſſurance that 
they were in a condition to receiye their old ſove- 
reign, He returned with advice that king James 
would certainly land in the ſpring and that colonel 


Parker and other officers ſhould be ſent over with 


full inſtructions, touching their conduct at and be- 
fore the King's arrival. Parker accordingly repair- 
ed to i'ngland, and made the Jacobites acquainted 
with the w hole ſcheme of a deſcent, which Lewis 
had actually concerted with the late king. He 
aſſured them, that their lawful ſovereign would 
once more vilit his Britiſh dominions, at the head 
of thirty thouſand eff ct ve men, to be embarked 
ar La Hogue; that the. tranſports were already 
prepared, and a ſtrong (quadron equipped for their 

convoy; 
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Johnſon, a prieſt, are ſaid to have undertaken the 
aſſaſſination of king William; but, before they 
could execute their deſign, he ſet ſail for Holland. 


Mean while, James addreſſed a letter to ſeveral Declaration 


lords, who had been formerly members of his 
council, as well as to divers ladies of quality and 
diſtin&ion, intimating the pregnancy of hjs queen, 
and requiring them to attend as witneſſes at the 
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convoy; he therefore exhorted them to be ſpeedy 4 C. 1692. 

and ſecret in their preparations, that they might 

be in readineſs to take arms and co-operate in ef- 

Fan his reſtoration. This officer, and one 
n 


of king 
James. 


labour. He took notice of the injury his family 


and honour had ſuſtained, from the cruel aſper- 
ſions of his enemies concerning the birth of his 
ſon; and as providence had row fayoured him 


with an opportunity of refuting the calumny of 


thoſe who affirmed; that the queen was incapable 


of child- bearing, he aſſured them, in the name of 
his brother the French king, as well as upon his 
own royal word, that they ſhould have free leave 


- to viſit his court, and return after the labour +. 


This invitation, however, no perſon would venture 


to accept. He afterwards employed his emiſſaries 


in cireulating a printed declaration, importing that 


the king of France had enabled him to make 
another effort to retrieve his crown; and that, al- 


though he was furniſhed with a number of troops 
ſufficient to untie the hands of his ſubjects, he did 
not intend to deprive them of their. ſhare in the 
glory of reſtoring their lawful king and their 


1+ The letter was directed not only 


to privy counſellors, but alſo to the 


dutcheſſes of Somerſet and Beaufort, 


ikke marchioneſs of Hallifax , the coun- 


teſſes of Derby, Mulgrave, Rutland, 
Brooks, Nottingham, Lumley, and 
Danby, the ladies Fitzbarding and 
Fretchville, thoſe of Sir John Trevor 


ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, Sir 
Edward Seymour, Sir Chriſtopher Muf- 
grave, the wives of Sir Thomas Stam- 
ford lord mayor of London, Sir William 
Aſhurſt and Sir Richard Levett the 


ſheriffs ; and laſtly, to Dr. Chamberlain, 


the famous practitioner in midwiſery. 


ancient 
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ancient government. He exhorted the people to 
join his ſtandard. He affured them that the 
foreign auxiliaries ſhould behave with the moſt 


after his re-eſtabliſhment. He obſerved, that when 
ſuch a number of his ſubjects were ſo infatuated, as 


to concur with the unnatural deſign of the prince 


of Orange, he had choſe to rely upon the fidelity 
of his Engliſh army, and refuſed conſiderable ſuc- 
cours that were offered to him by his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty; that when he was ready to oppoſe force 
with force, he nevertheleſs offered to give all rea- 


ſonable ſatisfaction to his ſubjects who had been 


miſſed, and endeavoured to open their eyes with 


reſpect to the vain pretences of his adverſary, 


whoſe aim was not the reformation but the fubver- 


ſion of the government: that when he ſaw himſelf 


deſerted by his army, betrayed by his miniſters, 
abandoned by his. favourites, and even his own 


children; and at laſt rudely driven from his own 
palace by a guard of inſolent foreigners; he had, 
for his perſonal ſafety, taken refuge in France: 
that his retreat from the malice and cruel deſigns 
of the uſurper had been conſtrued into an abdica- 
tion, and the whole conſtitution of the monarchy 
deſtroyed by a ſet of men illegally aſſembled, who, 
in fact, had no power to alter the property of the 
meaneſt ſubject. He expreſſed his hope that by 


this time the nation had fairly examined the ac- 


count, and from the loſſes and enormous expence 
of the three laſt years, were convinced that the 
remedy was worſe than the diſeaſe; that the begin- 
ning, like the firſt years of Nero's reign, would, 
in all probability, be found the mildeſt part of the 
uſurpation, and the inſtruments. of the new eſta- 
bliſhment live to ſuffer ſeverely by the tyranny they 
had raiſed; that even, though the uſurpatian 
ſhould continue during his life, an — 

title 
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title would ſurvive in his iſſue and expoſe the &. C. 16 


kingdom to all the miſeries” of a (civib war. He 


not only ſellicited but commanded! his good ſub- 
jects to join | him, according to their duty and the 


oaths they had taken. He forbade them to pay 
taxes or any part of the revenue to the uſurper. 
He promiſed pardon and even rewards to all thoſe 


, who: ſhould return to their: duty, and to procure 
in his firſt parliament an act of indemnity, witk an 
exception of certain perſon 


s:+ whom he now enu- 


merated. He declared, that all ſoldiers who 


ſhould quit the ſervice of the uſurper, and enlift | 


under his banners, might depend upon receiving 
their pardon and arrears'; and that the A 
troops upon laying down their arms, ſhould- be 


payed and t 


ranſported to their reſpective countries. 
He ſolemnly proteſted. that he would: 


protect and 


maintain the churchof England as by law eſtabliſn- 
ed, in all her rights, privileges, and poſſeſſions: 
he ſignified his reſolution to uſe his influence with 
the parhiament for allowing liberty of conſcience to 
all his ſubjects, as an indulgence agreeable to the 
ſpirit. of the chriſtian religion, and conducive to 
the wealth and proſperity of the nation. He ſaid 
his principal care ſhould be to heal the wounds of 


the late diſtractions; to reſtore trade, by obſerving 


the act of navigation, which had lately been ſo 


much violated in favour 


I Thoſe excepted were the duke of 


Ormond, the marquis of Winchefter, 
the earls of Sunderland, Bath, Danby, - 


and Nottingham, the lords Newport, 
Delamere, Wiltſhire, Colchefter, Corn- 
bury, Dunblain, and Churchill; the 
biſhops of London aod St. Aſaph, Sir 
Robert Howard, Sir John Worden, Sir 
Samuel Grimſtone, Sir Stephen Fox, 
Sir George Treby, Sir Baſil Dixwel), 
Sir James Oxenden, Dr. John Tillot- 


ton, Dr. Gilbert Burnet, Francis Ruſ- 


of ſtrangers; to put the 


ſel, Richard Leviſon, John Trenchard, 
Cha les Duncomb, citizen of London 3 
Edwards, Stapleton, and Hunt, fiſher- 
mon; and all others who had offered 
perſonal indignities to him at Fever- 
ſham; or had been concerned in the 
barbarous murder of John Aſhton, 
Croſ*, or- any others who had ſuffered 
death for their loyalty; and all ſpies or 
ſuch as had betrayed his councils, du · 
ring bis late abſence from England. 
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a.C. 1692 navy in a flouriſhing condition; and to take every 
ſtep that might contribute to the greatneſs of the 
monarchy and the happineſs. of the; people. He 

concluded. with profeſſions of reſignation - to the 
divine will, declaring, that. all who ſhould reje& 
his offers of mercy, and appear in arms againſt 
him, would be anſwerable to Almighty God for 
all the blood that ſhould be ſpilt, and all the miſe- 
ries. in which theſe kingdoms might be involved, 
by their deſperate and unreaſonable oppoſition. 

Efforts of While this declaration operated variouſly on the 

4 Eagle. minds of the people, colonel Parker, with ſome 

| other officers, enliſted men privately for the ſervice 
of James, in the counties of Vork, Lancaſter, and 
the biſhopric of Durham; and, at the ſame time, 
Fountaine and Holman were employed in raiſing 
two regiments of horſe at London, that they might 
join their maſter immediately after his landing. 
His partiſans ſent Captain Loyd with an expreſs 
to the lord Melfort, containing a detail of theſe 
particulars, with an aſſurance that they had 
brought over rear-admiral Carter to the intereſt of 
his majeſty. They, likewiſe tranſmitted a liſt of the 
ſhips that compoſed the Engliſh fleet; and exhort- 
ed James to uſe his influence with the French king, 
that the count de Tourville might be ordered to 
attack them before they ſhould be joined by the 
Dutch ſquadron. It was in conſequence of this 
advice, that Lewis commanded Tourville to fall 
upon the Engliſh fleet, even without waiting for 
the Toulon ſquadron, commanded by the marquis 
D'Etrees. By this time James had repaired to 
La Hogue, and was ready to embark with his 
army, conſiſting of a body of French troops, 
together with ſome Engliſh and Scottiſh refugees, 
and the regiments which had been tranſported 
from Ireland by virtue of the capitulation of 
Limerick, | | FO 5 
88 8 dne 
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The miniſtry of England was informed of all 
theſe particnlars, partly by ſome agents of James; 
who betrayed 7; his cauſe, and partly by admiral 
Carter, who gave the queen to underſtand he had 
been tampered with; and was inſtructed to amuſe 
The Jaco ones with a negotiation. King William 
no ſooner arrived in Holland, than he hattened the 
naval preparations of the Dutch, ſo as that their 
fleet was ready for ſea ſooner than it was expected; 
and when he received the firſt intimation of the 
projected deſcent, he detached general Tollemache 
vith three of the Engliſh regiments from Holland. 
Theſe, reinforced with other troops remaining in 
England, were ordered to encamp in the neigh- 
bourhood of Portſmouth. The queen iſſued a 
proclamation, commanding all papiſts to depart 


both houſes of parliament were required to meet 
on the twenty- fourth day of May, that ſhe might 


juncture. Warrants were expedited for apprehen- 
ding divers diſaffected perſons; and they with- 
drawing themſelves from their reſpective places of 
abode, a proclamation was publiſhed for diſcover- 
ing and bringing them to juſtice. The earls of 
Scarſdale, Litchfield, and Newburgh, the lords 
Griffin, Forbes, Sir John Fenwick, Sir Theophilus 
Oglethorpe, and others, found means to elude the 
fearch. The earls of Huntingdon and Marlbo- 
rough were ſent to the Tower ; Edward Ridley, 
Knevitt, Haſtings, and Robert Ferguſon were 1m- 
prifoned in Newgate. The biſhop of Rocheſter 
was confined to his own houſe : the lords Brudenell 
and Fanſhaw were ſecured : the earls of Dunmore, 
Middleton, and Sir Andrew Forreſter, were diſ- 
covered in a quaker's houſe, and committed to 
priſon, with ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction. 
The trained bands of London and Weſtminſter 
2 10 | were 
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from London and Weſtminſter: the members of 


avail herſelf of their advice in ſuch a perilous con- 
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AC, "MM were armed by the-queens direction, and ſhe re- 


viewed them in perſon; admiral Ruſſel was order- 
ed to put to fea with all poſible expedition ; and 
Carter, with a ſquadron of eighteen fal, continued 
10 cruize along the French "call, to obſerve the 
motions of the enemy. 

'On the eleventh day of May, Ruſſel failed dm 
Rye to St. Helen's, where he was joined by the 
ſquadrons under Delaval and Carter. T here he 
received a letter from the earl of Nottingham, inti- 
mating, that a report having ſpread of the queen's 
ſuſpecting the fidelity of the ſea offickrs, her majeſty 
ordered him to declare in her name, that ſhe re- 
poſed the moſt entire confidence in their attach- 
ment; and believed the report was raiſed by the 

enemies of the government. The flag-officers and 
captains forthwith drew up a very loyal and dutiful 
addreſs, which was graciouſly received by the 
queen, and publiſhed the latisfaction of the na- 
tion. Ruſſel being reinforced by the Dutch ſqua- 
drons, commanded by Allemonde, Callembergh, 
and Vandergoes, ſet Li for the coaſt of France 
on the eighteen day of May, with a fleet of ninety- 
nine ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and fire- 
ſhips. Next day: about three O Clock in the morn- 
ing, he diſcovered the enemy, under the count 
de Tourville, and threw out the ſignal for the line 
of battle, which by eight o'clock was formed in 
good order, the Dutch in the van, the blue diviſion 
in the rear, and the red in the Center. The French 
fleet did not exceed ſixty- three "of the he, 
and as they were to-windward, Tourville nught 
have avoided an engagement; but, he had recei- 
ved a poſitive order to fight, on the ſuppoſition 
that the Dutch and Engliſh ſquadrons had not jobin- 
ed. Lewis indeed was appriſed of their junction 
before they were deſcried by his admiral, to 
W whom he diſpatched a countermanding order by 

| two 
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two ſeveral yellels 3 but, one of chem was taken by 4. ©: 1653 


the Engliſh,; and the. other did not arrive till the 
day after the engagement. 


.  Tourville therefore, in obedience to the firſt fran 
mandate, bore down along fide of Ruſſel's own ben over 
ſhip, which he engaged at a, very ſmall diſtance. the French 


He fought with great-fury til} one o'clock, when 
his rigging and fails being conſiderably damaged, 
his ſhip, the Rifing-Sun, that carried one hundred 
and four cannon, was towed aut of the line in great 
diſorder. Nevertheleſs, the engagement continued 
till three, when the fleets were parted by a thick 
fog. When this abated, the enemy were deſcried 
flying to the northward ; and Ruſſel made the 
ſignal for chafing. Part of the blue ſquadron 
came up with the enemy about eight in the even- 
ing, and engaged them half an hour, during 
which admiral Carter was mortally wounded, Find - 
ing himſelf in extremity, he exhorted his captain 
to fight as long as the ſhip could ſyim ; and ex- 
pired with great compoſure. At length, the 
French bare away for Conquet-Road, having loſt 
four ſhips in this day's action. Next day about 
eight in the morning, they were diſcovered crowd- 
ing away to the weſtward, and the combined fleets 
chaſed with all the ſails they could carry, until 
RuſſeFs foretop-maſt came by the board. Though 
he was retarded by this aceident, they ſtill continued 
the purſuit, and he anchored near Cape La Hogue. 
On the twenty-ſecond of the month, about ſeven 
in the morning, part of the French fleet was per- 
ceived near the Race of Alderney, ſome at anchor, 
and ſome driving to the eaſtward with the tide 
of flood. He, and the ſhips neareſt him, imme- 
diately ſlipt their cables and chaſed. The Riſing- 
Sun having loſt her maſts, ran aſhore near Cher- 
bourg, where ſhe was burned by Sir Ralph Delaval, 
together with the Admirable, another firit-rare, 
SSI and 
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a 


other ſhips of their fleet ran into La Hogue, where 
they were attacked by Sir George Rooke, who 
deſtroyed them, and a great number of tranſports 
loaded with ammunition, in the midſt of a terrible 


fire from the enemy, and in fight of the Iriſh 


camp. Sir John'Aſhſby, with his own ſquadron 


and ſome Dutch ſhips, purſued the reſt of: the 


French fleet, which eſcaped through the Race of 


Alderney, by ſuch a dangerous - paſſage as the 
Engliſh could not attempt, without expoſing 
their ſhips to the moſt imminent hazard. This was 
a very mortifying defeat to the French king, who 


had been ſo long flattered with an uninterrupted 
ſeries of victories ; and reduced James to the loweſt 


ebb of deſpondence, as it fruſtrated the whole 


ſcheme of his embarkation, and overwhelmed his 


friends in England with grief and deſpair. Some 
hiſtorians alledge, that Ruſſel did not improve his 


victory with all advantages that might have been. 


obtained before the enemy recovered of their con- 


ſternation. They ſay, his affection to the ſervice 5 


was in a- good meaſure cooled by the diſgrace of 
his friend the earl of Marlborough : that he hated 
the earl of Nottingham, by whoſe canal he re- 


_ ceived his orders: and, that he adhered to the letter 
rather than the ſpirit of his inſtructions. But this 


is a malicious imputation; and a very ungrateful 


return for his manifold ſervices to the nation. He 


ated. in this Whole expedition with the genuine 


ſpirit of a Britiſh admiral. He plyed from the 
Nore to the Downs with a very ſcanty wind through 
the dangerous ſands, contrary to the advice of all 


his pilots; and by this bold paſſage effected a 


junction of the different ſquadrons, which other- 


wiſe the French would have attacked ſingly, and 


perhaps defeated. He behaved with great gallan- 
try during the engagement; he deſtroyed about 


fifteen 
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fifteen of the enemy's: capital ſhips 3 in a 3 he A. C. 1692 · 


obtained ſuch A; deciſive victory, that during the re-- 
maining part of he war, the French would not ha- 
zard another battle by ſea with the Engliſh. _ 


Ruſſel, having; ordered Sir John Aſhby, and the Troops em- 
Dutch admiral Callembergh, to. ſteer es nn 


- St. Helen's 
Havre de Grace, and endeavour to deſtroy. the re- for — 
mainder of the French fleet, failed back to St. He. ran 


France, 


len's, that the damaged ſhips might ba refitted, and 
the fleet furniſhed with freſh ſupplies of proviſion 
and ammunition: but, his principal motive was to 
take on board a number. of troops provided ſor. a 
deſcent upon France, which had been projected, 
by England and Holland, wich a view to alarm 
and diſtract the enemy in their own dominions. 
The queen was ſo pleaſed with the victory, that ſhe, 
ordered thirty thouſand pounds to be diſtributed | 
among the ſailors ; medals to be ſtruck in honour 
of the action; and the bodies of admiral Carter and 
captain Haſtings, who had been killed in the 
battle, to be interred with great funeral pomp. In, 
the latter end of July, ſeven thouſand men, com- 
manded by the duke of Leinſter, embarked on, 
board of tranſports, to be landed at St, Maloe” 30 
Breſt, or Rochfort; and the nation conceived the 
molt ſanguine hopes of chis expedition, A coun- 
cil of war, conſiſting of land and ſea-officers, being, 
held on board the Breda, to deliberate upon the 
ſcheme of the miniſtry, the members. unanimouſly 
agreed, that the ſeaſon was too far advanced to put 
it in execution. Nevertheleſs, the admiral having, 
detached Sir John Aſhby with a ſquadrpn, to in- 
tercept the remains of the French fleet in their paſ- 
ſage from St. Maloe's to Breſt, ſer; fail far La 
Hogue with, che reſt of the fleet and tranſports. 
but, in a few days the wind Tiling, 1e Was: oblig- 
ed deen Bo. ;Helew's.i 577 564 a 
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Tbe queen immediately difpatched the marquis 
of Carmaerthen, the earls” of Devonſhire, Porſet, 
Nottingham, and Rocheſter, together with the 
lords Sidney and Cornwallis, to conſult with the 


admiral, who demonſtrated the imptacticabiliry of 
making an effectual deſcent upon the coaſt of 


France at that ſeaſon of the year. The deſigu was 
therefore laid aſide; and the forces were tranſport- 
ed to Flanders. The higher the hopes of the na- 
tion had been raiſed by this armament; the deeper 


rhey felt their diſappointment, + A loud clamour 


was raiſed againſt the miniſtry, as the authors of 
this miſcarriage. The people complained, that they 
were plundered and abuſed; that immenſe ſums 
were extorted from them by the moſt grievous im- 
poſitions: that by the infamous expedient of bor- 
rowing upon eftabliſhed funds, their taxes were 


perpetuated: that their burdens: would daily in- 


creaſe: that their treaſure was either ſquandered 
away in chimerical projects, or expended in foreign 
connections, of which England was naturally in- 
dependent. They were the more excuſable for ex- 
claiming in this manner, as their trade had griev- 
ouſly ſuffered by the French privateers, which 
fwarmed in the channel. In vain the merchants 
had recourſe to the' admiralty, which could not 
ſpare particular convoys, while large fleets were re- 
quired for the defence of the nation. 'The French 
king having nothing further to apprehend from the 
Engliſh armament, withdrew his troops from the 
Edaſt of Normandy ; and James returned in deſpair 
to St. Germain's, where his queen had been in his 
abſence delivered of a daughter, who was born in 
preſerice of the archbiſhop of Paris, the kzeper of 
the ſeals, and other perſons of diftinftion. 
Lewis had taken the field in the latter end of 
May. On the twentieth day of that month he ar- 
rived at his camp in Flanders, with all the effemi- 
8 8 nate 
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An ate” 
nate pomp, of an Aſiatic emperor, attended by his A. ©: 109. = 
women and paraſites, his band of muſic, his dan- The French. | 
cers, his.opera, and in a word, by all the miniſters Nur ia 


Cf kr ; 1 bs 13 Namur in 
of luxury And ſenſual pleaſure. Having reviewed feh! ofking 
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his army, which amounted to above one hundeedd . 


and twenty thouſand, men, he undertook the fiege | 
of Namur, which he inveſted on both ſides of the 
Sambre, with about one half of his army, while the 
other covered the fiege, under the command of 
Luxembourg. Namur is fituated on the conflux 
of the Meuſe and the Sambre. The citadel was 
deemed. one of the ſtrongelt forts in Flanders, 
ſtrengthened with a new work contrived by. the fa- 
mous engineer Coehorn, who now defended it in 
perſon. The prince de Barbaſon commanded the 
garriſon, conſiſting of nine thouſand men. The 
place was well ſupplied; and the governor. knew 
that king William. would make ſtrong efforts for its 
relief: ſo that the beſieged were animated with 
many concurring conſiderations. Notwithſtanding 
theſe advantages, the aſſailants carried on their at- 
tacks with ſuch vigour, that in ſeven days after 
the trenches were opened, the town capitulated, and 
the garriſon retired into the citadel. King William 
being joined by the troops of Brandenburgh and 
Liege, advanced to the Mehaigne, at the head of 
one hundred thouſand effective men, and encamped 


: within cannon-ſhot of Luxembourg's army, which 
Jay on the other fide of the river. That general, 
5 however, had taken ſuch precautions, that the 


king of England could not interrupt the ſiege, nor 


8 
4 attack the French lines without great diſadvantage. 
of The beſiegers, encouraged by the preſence of their 


monarch, and affiited by the ſuperior abilities of 
Vauban their engineer, repeated their attacks with n 
ſuch impetuoſity, that the fort of Coehorn was ſur- 
rendered, after a very obſtinate defence, in which 
he himſelf had been dangeroufly wounded. The 
: | Gg 2 citadcl 
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A, c. 1692; ciradel being thus left expoſed to the approaches, 
of the enemy, could not long withſtand the vio- 
lence of their operations. The two covered-ways 
were taken by affault; and on the twentieth of 
May the governor capitulated, to the an; akable 
mortification of king William, who ſaw himſelf 
obliged to lie inactive at the head of a powerful 
army, and be an eye-witneſs of the loſs of the mbſk 
important fortreſs in the Netherlands. Lewis Hhav- 

ing raken e of the place, returned in tri- 

umph to Verſailles, where he was flattered with all 

the arts of adulation; while William's reputation 
ſuffered a little from his miſcarriage, and the prince 

of Barbafon incurred the ſuſpicion of treachety or 
The allies | Luxembourg having placed a ſt rong garriſon in 
at Steen - Namur, detached Boufflers with a body of troops 
kick. to I. a Buſſiere, and with the reſt of his army en. 
camped at Soignies. The king of England ſent off 
detachments towards Liege and Ghent; and on the 

ſtxth day of July poſted himſelf at Genap, reſolved 

to ſeize the firſt opportunity of retrieving his ho- 

. nour, by attacking the enemy. Having received 
intelligence that the French general was in motion, 

and intended to take poſt between Steenkirk and 
Enghien, he paſſed the river Senne, in order to 
anticipate his purpoſe; but, in ſpite of all his dili- 

gence, Luxembourg gained his point; and Wil. 

liam encamped at Lambeque, within fix miles of 

the French army. Here he reſolved, in a council 

of war, to attack the enemy; and the diſpoſition 

was made for that purpoſe. The heavy baggage he 
ordered to be conveyed to the other ſide of the 
Seene; and one Millevoix, a detected ſpy, was com- 

pelled by menaces to miſlead Luxembourg with 

falſe intelligence, importing, that he needed not 

be alarmed at the motions of the allies, who intend- 

ed next day to make a general forage. On the 
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from the left, in two columns, as the ground would 
not admit of their marching in an extended front: 
The prince of Wirtemberg began the attack on the 
right of the enemy, at the head of ten battalions of 
Engliſh, Janiſh, and Dutch infantry ; and he was 


Jupporred "by a conſiderable body of Britiſh horſe 


i 3 
+ # 


and fogt, commanded by lieutenant-general Mac- 
kay. Tho: the ground was interſected by hedges, 
ditches, and narrow defiles, the prince marched with 
ſuch diligence, that he was in a condition to begin 
the battle about two in the afternoon, when' he 
charged the French with ſuch impetuoſity, that 
they were driven from their poſts, and their whole 
camp became a ſcene of tumult and confuſion. 


Luxembourg truſting to the intelligence he had re- 


cefved, allowed himſelf to be ſurpriſed; and it re- 
quired the full exertion of his ſuperior talents, to 
remedy the conſequences of his neglect. He forth- 
with forgot a ſevere indiſpoſition under which he 
happened to labour; he rallied his broken batta- 
lions; he drew up his forces in order of battle, and 
led them to the charge in perſon. The duke de 
Chartres, who was then in the fifteenth year of his 
age, the dukes of Bourbon and Vendome, the 
prince of Conti, and a great number of volunteers 
of the firſt quality, put themſelves at the head of 
the houſhold troops, and fell with great fury upon 
the Engliſh, who were very ill ſupported by count 
Solmes, who commanded the centcr of the allies. 


The prince of Wirtemberg had taken one of the 
enemy's batteries, and actually penetrated into their 


lines; but finding himſelf in danger of being over- 
powered by numbers, he ſent an aid- de- camp twice 
ro demand ſuccours from Solmes, who derided his 
diſtreſs, ſaying, ** Let us fee what ſport theſe Eng- 
* liſh bull-dogs will make.” At length, when 
the king ſent an expreſs order, commanding him 
91 410 G 8 3 to 
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A.C, 1692: to ſuſtain the left wing, he made a motion. with bis 
borſe, which could not act while his infantry kept 
their ground ; and the Britiſh” troops, with a few 
Putch and Danes, bor the whole brunt of the en- 
gagement. They fough t with ſurpriſing courage 

an perſeverance againſt dreadful odds; and the 

vent of the battle continued doubtful, "ontil Bouf- 

lers rejoined the French army with a great body of 
dragoons. The allies coulc not ſyſtain'the addi- 

tional weight of this reinforcement, before which 

they gave way, though the retreat was made in to- 

lerabſe order; and the enemy 170 not think proper 

to proſecute the advantage they had gained. 15 this 

action the confederates loſt the earl 61 Angu „ge- 

neral Mackay, Sir John L Lanier, Sir N og. 


las, and many other gallant officers, together with 


about three thouſand men left dead on t the ſpot, A 
like number wounded or taken, 2 great many co- 

Tours and ſtandards, and ſeveral pieces of cannon. 
Extravagant | The French re 1 oh no ſolid 14 vantage from their 
$9 "lb victory, which coſt them about three thouſand i men, 
on account including the prince of Turenne, the marquis de 
— ne. Bellefonds, Tilladet, and Fermagon, with many 
_ officers of diſtinction: as for Millevoix the ſpy, he 
Was hanged on a tree, on the right wing of the 
allied army. King William retired unmoleſted to 
his own camp; and notwithſtanding all his over- 
throws, continued a reſpeCtable enemy, by dint of 
invincible fortitude, and a genius fruitful in re- 
ſources, I hat he was formidable to the French 
nation, even in the midſt of his ill ſucceſs, appears 
from divers undeniable teſtimonies, and from none 
more than from the extravagance of joy expreſſed 
by the people of France, on occaſion of this unim- 
portant victory. When the princes who ſerved in 
the battle returned to Patis, the roads through 
which they paſſed were almoſt blocked up with 
multitudes; and the whole air reſounded with ac- 
cClamation. 
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clamation. All the ornaments of the faſhion pecu- 4. C. 1692. 
har to both ſexes, adopted the name of Steenkirk; 

every individual who had been perſonally engaged 

in the action, was revered as being of a ſuperior 
ſpecies 3 and the tranſports of the women roſe al- 

meſt es degree of frema g. 

The French miniſtry did not entirely depend up- contpne 
on the fortune of the war for the execution of their * 
revenge againſt king William. They likewiſe em- William, © 
ployed aſſaſſins to deprive him of life, in the moſt buched ty 
treacherous manner. When Louvois died, his ſon miniar,.. 
the marquis de Barbeſieux, who ſucceeded him in 

his office of ſecretary, found among his papers the 
draught of a ſcheme for this purpoſe ; and imme- 

diately revived the deſign by means of the chevalier 

de Grandval, a captain of dragoons in the ſervice. He 

and «colonel Parker engaged one Dumont, who 
undertook to aſſaſſinate king William. Madame 
de Maintenon and Paparel, paymaſter to the French 
army, were privy to the ſcheme, which they en- 
couraged; and the conſpirators are ſaid to have ob- 

tained an audience of king James, who approved 
of their undertaking, and affured them ot his pro- 
tecton; but, that unfortunate monarch was unjuſty 
charged with the guilt of countenancing the intend- 
ed murder, as they communicated nothing to him 
but an attempt to ſeize the perſon of the prince of 
Orange. Dumont actually inlifted in the confe. 

derate army, that he might have the better oppor- 

tunity to ſhoot the king of England when he ſhould 

ride out to viſit the lines, while Grandval and Par- 

ker repaired to the French camp, with orders to 
Luxembourgh to furniſh them with a party of 

horſe for the riſcueof Dumont, after the blow ſhould 

be ſtruck. Whether this man's heart failed him, 

or he could not find the opportunity he deſired, after 

having reſided ſome weeks in the camp of the allies, 

he retired to Hanover; but ſtill correſponded with 

Gg 4 Grandval * 
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A. C. 7652. Grandval and Barbeſieux. This laſt admitted one 


Leefdale, a Dutch baron, into the ſecret, and like - 
mike; imparted it to monſieur C hanlais, oquarter- 
maſter · general of the French armyb WhO animated 
Grand val and Leefdale with the premiſe of a conſi - 
derable reward; and promiſed to co; operate with 
Narker for bringing off Dumont, a for he ſtill per- 
ſiſted in his undercaking;! Leefdale had been ſent 
from Holland on purpoſe to dive to the bottom of 
e e ern conſequence of advice given by 
the Btitiſn envoy. at Hanover, where Dumont 
had dropped fome hints that alarmed his ſuſpicion. 

The Dutchman not only inſinuated himſelf into the 
confidence of the conſpirators: but like wiſe inveigled 
Grandval to Eyndhoven, where he was apprehend- 
ed. Underſtanding that Dumont had already diſ- 
covered the deſign to the duke of Zell,, and that 
he himſelf had been betrayed by Leefdale, he freely 
confeſſed all the particulars, without enduringꝭ the 


torture: and bring found mb a court: martial, 
Was executed as à traitor. 


PST; 


Miſcarriage. About this period the dul of aide r at 


Oſtend with the troops which had been embarked 
at St. Helenis. He was furniſhed with gannon ſent 
down the Meuſe from Macſtricht; he was rein- 
forced by a large detachment from the king's camp 
at Gramont, under the command ef general Tolle- 
mache. He took poſſeſſion of Furnes, was joined 
by the earl of Portland and Mr. D' Auverquerque, 
and a er was made for inveſting Dunkirk; 
but, on further deliberation, the enterprize was 
thought very dangerous, and therefore layed aſide, 
Furnes and Dixmuyde lately reduced by brigadier 
Ramſay, were ſtrengthened with new works, and 
jecured with ſtrong garriſons, The cannon were 
ſent back, and the troops returning to Oſtend, 
reimbarked for England. This fruitleſs expedi- 
tion, added to the inglorious iſſue of the campaign, 
| | increaſed 
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jacreaſed the ill humour of the Britiſn nation. A: c. 1692. 
They taxed William with having lain inactive at 
Gramont with an army of one hundred thouſand 
men,; while Luxembourg was poſted at Courtray 
with half that number. They faid, if he had found | 
the French lines too ſtrong to be forced, he might : 
haue paſſed the Scheld higher up, and not only 
layed the enemy's conqueſts under contribution, 
but even marched into the bowels of France; and 
they complained that Furnes and Dixmuyde were 
not worth the ſums expended in maintaining their 
garriſons. On the twenty-ſixth day of September, 
king William left the army under the command of 
the elector of Bavaria, and repaired to his houſe at 
Loo: in two days after his departure the camp at 
Gramont was broke up; the infantry marched to 
Marienkerke, and the horſe to Gaure. On the 
fixteeenth day of October the king receiving in- 
telligence, that Boufflers had inveſted Charleroy, 
and Luxembourgh taken poſt in the neighbour- 
hood of Conde, ordered the troops to be inſtantly 
reaſſembled between the village of Ixells and Halle, 
with deſign to raiſe the ſiege; and repaired to 
Bruſſels, where he held a council of war, in which 
the proper meaſures were concerted, Then he re- 
turned to Holland, leaving the command with the 
elector of Bavaria, who forthwith began his march 
for Charleroy. | At his approach Boufflers aban- 
doned the ſiege, and moved towards Philipville. 
The elector having reinforced the plaee, and thrown 
ſupplies into Aeth, diſtributed his forces into win- 
ter- quarters. Then Luxembourg, who had can- 
toned his army between Conde, Leuze, and Tour- 
nay, returned to Paris, leaving Boufflers to com- 
mand in his abſence. 56 ry 
The allies. had been unſucceſsful in Flanders, 
and they were not fortunate in Germany. The 
Jandgraye of Heſſe-Caſſel undertook the fiege 
£7 of 
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ubs of Eberemburg, which however he was obliged: to 
The cam- abandon. ' | The duke de Lorges, who commanded 
* is in- the French forces on the Rhine, ſurprifed, defeated 
db. Knie and took the duke of Wirtemberg, who had poſted 
and in Han- himſelf with four thoufand horſe near Ei deflheim 
67 to check the progreſs of the enemy. Caunt Tal. 
lard; having inveſted Rhinefeld, 'the landgrave 
marched to its relief with ſuch expedition; that the 
French were obliged to deſiſt, and retreat with 
conliderable damage. The eleQor of Saxony had 
engaged to bring an army into the field; but, he 
complained that the emperor left che burden of the 
war with France upon the ptinces, and converted 
his chief e and attention to the campaign in 
Hungary. A jealouſy and miſunderſtanding en- 
ſued; Schoening the Saxon general, in his way to 
| the hot-baths at Dablitz in Bohemia, was ſeized by 
the emperor's order, on ſaſpicion of having main- 
rained à private corteſpondenee with the enemy; 
and very warm expoſtulations on this ſubjeck paſſed 
between the courts of Vienna and Dreſden.” Sehoen- 
ing was detained two years in cuſtody; and at 
jengeh releaſtd: on condition that he mould never 
be — bo = in the empire. The war in 
Hungary produced no event of importance. The 
miniftry of the Ottoman Porte was diſtracted by 
factions, and the ſeraglio threatened with tumults. 
The people were tired of maintaining an unſucceſs- 
ful war': the 'vizir was depoſed; and in the midſt of 
this confuſion, the garriſon of Great 'Waradin, 
which had been blocked up by the Tmperialifts dur- 
ing*the whole winter, ſurrendered by capitulation. 
Lord Paget, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Vienna, 
was ſent to Conſtantinople with powers to mediate a 
peace; but the terms offered by the emperor were 
rejected at the porte: the Turkiſh army lay upon 
the defenſive, and the leaſon was 3 12 in a e 
negotiation. 
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The proſ pect of Min. in Piedmont v nn. 3 A L. 169. 
able 12 7 — allies 3. 3» | but the Our of France had rhe duke 

brought, the, pope to an accommodation, and began of Szvoy in- 


to tamyer with. th the. duke, of Savoy. Mr. Chanlais 
was ſent to. Turin, with advantageous propoſals, 
whi h, however, the duke would not accept, be- 
cauſe he thought himſelf intitled to better terms, 
conſidering 1— bbs a ern in Piedmont amonnt- 
10 to fifty thouſand effective men, while Catinat's 
orces were not ſufficient to defend his conqueſts in 
that country. | In the month of July the duke 
marched into Dauphine, where he plundered a 
number of village, and reduced the fortreſs of Guil- 
Ef fre: ; then pa 5 the Hes aaf he inyeſted 
mbrun, which, after a ſiege of nine days, ſur- 
1 on capitulation, and laid all the neigh- 


ours, towns under contrihution, , Here duke 
erg, w who commanded the auxiliaries in the 


Scho 


Engliſh pay, publiſhed a.declaration, in the name 
of king. Wil lam, inviting the people to join his 
ſandard;; aſſuring them that hig maſter - had no 
other deſign in ordering his troops to invade France, 
but that of reſtoring, the nobleſſe to their ancient 
ſplendor, their parliaments to their former authority, 
and the people to their, juſt, privileges. He even 
offered his protection to the clergy; and to uſe his 


endeavours for reviving the edict of Nantes, which 


had. been  guarantied by the kings of England. 


Theſe offers, however, produced little effect a and 


the Germans ravaged the whole country, in revenge 
for the cruelties which the French had committed 
in the Palatinate. The allied army advanced from 


Ambrun to Gap, on the frontiers of Provence; and 


this placę ſuhmitted without oppoſition. The in- 
habitants of Grenoble, the capital of Dauphine, 
and even of Lions, were overwhelmed with con- 
ſternation; and a fairer opportunity of humbling 
France could never occur, as that part of the king- 

dom had been left almoſt quite defenceleſs: but this 


was 


= 
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either from the ſpitit of di. 
ſention, which began 'to prevail in the allied army, 


T or from the indiſpoſttion of the duke of Savoy, 


ho was ſeized with the ſmalb pox in the midſt of 


this epetlition 3 ot, laſtly, to his want of ſincerity, 


Which was ſhrewdly ſuſpected. He is ſaid to have 


The duke 
of Hanover 
created an 
elector of 
the empire, 


Maintained a cõnſkant torre ſpondence with the court 
of Verſailles, in complaiſance to which he retarded 
che operations of the confederates. Certain it ĩs, he 
evacuated all his conqueſts, and about the middle 
of September quitted- the French territories, after 
Having pillaged and laid waſtei the-country through 
which te had penetrated *.” In Catalonia the 
French attempted” nothing of importance duri 


this campaign, and the ee vere AL in- | 


aQve 1 in that province. + 

The proteſtant intereſt in Geri Wade an 
redeſſion of ſtrength, by the creation of a ninth 
electorate in favour of Erneſt Auguſtus duke of 
Hanover. Ne had, by this time, renounced all 
his connections with France, and: engaged to enter 
heartily 3 into the intereſt of the 'aHies,/ in conſidera 


tion of his obtaining the -eleQoral dignity. DR 
| 


William exerted himſeif ſo vigorouſly in his beha 
at the court of Vienna, that the emperor agreed. to 


the propoſal, in Caſe the conſent of the other 


electors could be procured. This aſſent, however, 
was extorted by the importunities of the king of 
England, whom he*durſt not diſohlige. He, was 
blindly bigotted to the religion of Rome, and con- 
ſequently averſe to a new creation that would 
weaken the catholic intereſt in the electoral college. 
He therefore employed his emiſſaries to thwart the 
_—_ 8 meaſures. Some proteſtant princes oppoſed 


had At this dy queen dad un- from her own privy purſe, to maintain 
derſtanding that the proteſtant Vaudois ten preachers, and as many ſchool- 
were deſtitute of miniſters to preach maſters, in the vallies of Piedmont. 

or teach the goſpel, eſtabliſned a fung | ; 
WOE 360 © = 5180099 | him 
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king uſed all- his artifices and influence to prevent 
the elevation of the houſe of Hanover. When the 
duke had ſurmounted all this oppoſition, ſo far as 
to gain over a majority of the electors, new objee- 
tions werte ſtarted. The emperor. ſuggeſted; that 
another K electorate ſhould be created, to 


balance t 


| 46 
him from motives of jealouſyꝝ and W A. E. 2692. 


advantage which the Lutherans would 


reap from that of Hanover; and he propoſed; that 
Auſtria ſhould be raiſed to the ſame dignity: but 
violent oppoſition was made to this expedient, 
which would have veſted the emperor with a double 
vote in the electoral college. At length, after a 
tedious negotiation, the duke of Hanover, on the 
nineteenth day of December, was honoured with 
the inveſtiture as elector of Brunſwick; created 
great marſhal g of the empire, and, did homage to 
the emperor: nevertheleſs, he was not yet admitted 
into the ; college; becaufe he had not been able 
0 procure che mende conſent, of all dhe ele- 


tors T. 362 


1 2 ? 


While King Willam Gemps 2 engroſſed by 
the affairs of the continent, England was diſtracte 

by. domeſtic diſſenſion, and overſpread with vice, cl of 
corruption, and profanity. Over and above the ; 
Jacobites, there was a ſet of malcontents, whoſe biſhop of 
number daily incteaſed. They not only murmur- 
ed at the grievances of the nation, but compoſed 
and publiſned elaborate diſſertations upon the ſame 
ſubject. Theſe made ſuch impreſſions upon the 
people, already irritated by heavy burdens, diſtreſ- 
ſed in "_ e and Aren in their ee 


FT tin the hang of Sept, 
the ſhack of an earthquake was felt, in 
London and many other parts of Eng- 
land, as well as in France, Germany, 
and che Netherlands. Violent agita- 
tions of the ſame kind had happened 


5 


F 


Fali e n 
mation 
againſt the 


Marlbo- 
rough, the 


Rocheſter, 
and owners. 


about two months before in Sicily and , 
Malta; and the town of Port- royal 


in Jamaica was almoſt totally-ruined 
by an earthquake: the place was ſo 


hundred perſons periſned. 


expecta- 


| ſuddenly overflowed, that about fifteen, | 
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A. e. 1692. expectations, that the queen thou r it nec cellacy to 


Sources of 
national 
di ſcontent. 


check the progreſs of thoſe weiters, by i ging our. 
a PfbElamation offering E reward t 8 ſuch”; 48 wopld 7 
hy ſecheices Hibeliers, The earf of Marlbo- 

ought Had been committed to the Tower, on the 
in titten of one Robert Young; 4 priſoner” in 


Newgate, who had forged that bd lten, s hand- 


writing, and eontrived the ſcheme of an aſſocia- 
tion in favout of king James, "to Which he affixed 
the names of the dar of Marlborough and Salif- 
bury, Sprar, "biſhop of Rocheſtet, the ford Corn 
bury, and” Sir Baſil Firebr ace. One of his ne o 
faries had found means to conceal this paper in a 
certain part of the biſhop's houſe at Werner is 

Kent, where it was found by the king's welle. 
gers, who ſecured the prelate in con <quence of 
Young's information. But he vindicated himſelf. 


to the ſatisfaction of the whole council, and the 4 


forgery of the informer was detected by the con- 
feffion of his accomplice. The biſhop obtained 
his releaſe immediately, and the earl of Marlbo- 
rough Was admitted to bail in the court of King's 
bench. IR? | 

80 "_ lifts of character and diſtinction had 
been imprifoned during this reign, upon the llighteſt 
ſuſpicion, that the diſcontented patt of the nation 
had ſome reaſon to infinuate, they had only ex- 
changed one tyrant for another. They affirmed, 
chat the Habeas Corpus act was either inſufficient 
to protect the ſubject. from falſe impriſonment, or 
had been ſhametully miſuſed. They expatiated 


upon the loſs of ſhips, which had lately fallen a 


prey to the enemy; the conſumption of ſcamen ; 
the neglect of the fiſheries ; the inte rruption of 
commerce, in which the nation was ſupplanted by. 
her allies, as well as invaded by her enemies; the 
Jow ebb of the kingdom's treaſure exhauſted in 
hiring foreiga bottoms, and paying foreign troops 

| to 


to fight foreign quartels ; the flaughter of the beſt-4: C. 292. 


and' braveſt. of their countrymen, whoſe blood had; 
been laviſhly ſpilt in ſupport of connections with 
which they ought to have no concern. They de- 
mohſtrated the miſchiefs that neceſſarily aroſe from 
the unſettled ſtate of the nation. I hey obſerved 
that the government could not be duly eſtabliſned, 
until a ſolemn declaration ſhould confirm the legalty 
of that tenure by which their majeſties poſſeſfed 
the throne ; that the ſtructure of parliaments was 
deficient in point of ſolidity, as they exiſted intire- 


ly at the pleaſure of the crown, which would uſe 


them no longer than they ſhould be found neceſ- 
ſary in raiſing ſupplies for the uſe of the govern- 
ment. They exclaimed againſt the practice of 
quartering ſoldiers in private houſes, contrary to 
the ancient laws of the land, the petition of rights, 
and the ſubſequent act paſſed in the reign of the 
ſecond Charles. They enumerated among their 
grievances the violation of property, by preſſing 
rranſport, ſhips into the ſervice, without ſettling 
any fund of payment for the owners; the condi- 
tion of the militia, which was equally burthen- 
ſome and uſeleſs ; the flagrant partiality in favour 
of allies, who carried on an open commerce with 


France, and ſupplied the enemy with neceſſaries, 


while the Engliſh laboured under the ſevereſt pro- 
hibitions, and were in effect the dupes of thoſe very 
powers whom they protected. They dwelt upon 
che miniſtry's. want of conduct, forelight, and in- 
telligence, and inveighed againſt their ignorance, 
inſolence, and negle&, which were as pernicious to 
the nation as if they had formed a deſign of re- 


ducing it to the loweſt ebb of diſgrace and deſtrue- 
tion. By this time indeed, public virtue was be- 


come the object of ridicule, and the whole king- 


dom was overſpread with immotality and corrup- - 


tion; towards the increaſe of which many concur- 
| | ring 
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A. C. 1692; ring circumſtances happened to contribute. The 
people were divided into three parties, namely, the 


Diſſenſion 


between the 
e, and 


HISTORY Or ENG LAND. 


Williamites, the Jacobites, and the diſcontenred 


revolutioners; and theſe factions took all oppor- 


tunities to thwart, to expoſe, and to ridicule the 
meaſures and principles of each other: ſo that 
patriotiſm was laughed out of doors, as an hypo- 
crital pretence. This contention eſtabliſhed a be- 
lief, that every man conſulted his own private in- 
tereſt at the expence of the public: a belief that 
ſoon grew into a maxim almoſt univerſally adopted. 
The practice of bribing a majority in parliament 
had a pernicious influence upon the morals of all 
ranks of people, from the candidate to the loweſt 
borough- elector. The expedient of eſtabliſhing 
funds of credit for raiſing ſupplies to defray the ex- 
hence of government, threw large -premiums and 
ums of money in the hands of low, ſordid uſurers, 
brokers, and jobbers, who diſtinguiſhed themfelves 
by the name of the Monied- intereſt. Intoxicated 
by this flow of wealth, they affected to rival the 


luxury and magnificence of their ſuperiors z but, 
being deſtitute of ſentiment and taſte, to conduct 


them in their new career, they ran into the moſt 
abſurd and illiberal extravagancies. They laid 
aſide all decorum ; became lewd, inſolent, intem- 
perate and riotous. Their example was caught by 
the vulgar. - All principle, and even decency was 
gradually baniſhed ; talent lay -uncultivated, and 
the land was deluged with a tide of 1 ee and 
profligacy. 

. King William hazing aſcertainedthe winter-quar- 
ters of the army, and concerted the operations of 


the princeſs the enſuing. campaign with the States-general, and 


Anne o 
Denmark. 


the miniſters of the allies, ſet ſail for England on 
the fifteenth day of October, on the eighteenth 
landed at Yarmouth, was met by the queen at 
Newhall, and paſſed through the city of London 

| | to 
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to Kenſington, amidſt . the acclamations of the 4. C. 2694. 
populace. He received a congratulatory addreſs 
from the Jord-mayor and aldermen, with whom he 
dined in public by invitation. A day of thankſ- 


giving was appointed for the victory obtained at 


ſea. The luteſtring company was eſtabliſhed by 


patent, and the parliament met on the fourth day 


of November. The houſe of lords was deeply in- 
fected with diſcontent, which in ſome. meaſure pro- 


ceeded from the diſſention between the queen and 


her ſiſter the princeſs of Denmark, who under- 
went every mortification that the court could in- 


flit. Her guards were taken away; all honours 
which had been payed to her rank by the magi- 
ſtrates of Bath, where ſne ſometimes reſided, and 
even by the miniſters of the church where ſhe at- 
tended at divine ſervice, were diſcontinued, by the 
expreſs order of her majeſty. Her cauſe was 
naturally eſpouſed by thoſe noblemen who had 
admhered to her in her former conteſt with the king, 
about an independent ſettlement; and theſe were 


now reinforced by all the friends of the earl of 


Marlborough, united by a double tie; for, they re- 


ſented the diſgrace and confinement of that lord; - 


and thought ir their duty to ſupport the princeſs 
Anne under a perſecution 1ncurred by an attach- 
ment to his counteſs. The earl of Shrewſbury 


lived in friendſhip with Marlborough, and thought 


he had been ungratefully treated by che king; the 
marquis of Hallifax befriended him, from oppo- 


ſition to the miniſtry; the earl of Mulgrave, for 


an opportunity to diſplay his talents, and acquire 
that conſideration which he thought due to his 
merit. Devonſhire, Montague, and Bradford join- 


ed in the ſame cauſe, from principle; and the 


ſame pretence was uſed by the earls of Stamford, 
Monmouth, Warrington, and other Whigs; though 
in effect they were-aCtuated by jealouſy and reſent- 

Noo. Hh ment 
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* C. 1692: ment. againſt thoſe by whom they had been ſup- 
planted. As for the Jacobites, they gladly con- 
tributed their aſſiſtance to promote any ſcheme 

that had a tendency to embroil the adminiſtra- 

The uſe The king, in his ſpecch to parliament, thanked 
dicate their them for their laſt ſupplies, congratulated them 
priv*82 upon the victory obtained at ſea, condoled them 
their impri· On the bad ſucceſs of the campaign by land, mag- 


. ſoned mem- | 


te. nified the power of France, repreſented the neceſ- 
ſity of maintaining a great force to oppoſe it; and 

. demanded ſubſidies equal to the occaſion. He ex- 
preſſed his reluctance to load them with additional 

. burthens, which, he ſaid, could not be avoided 
without expoling his kingdom to inevitable de- 
ſtruction. He defired their advice towards leſſen- 
ing the inconvenience of exporting money for the 
payment of the forces. He intimated a deſign of 
making a deſcent upon France; declared he had 
no aim but to make them a happy people; and 
that he would again chearfully expoſe his life for 
the welfare of the nation. The lords, after an 

. adjournment of three days, began with great 

. warmth to aſſert their privileges, which they con- 
ceived had been violated in the caſes of the earl of 
Marlborough, and the other noblemen, who had 
been apprehended, committed to priſon, and after- 

- wards admitted to bail by the court of king's- 
bench. Theſe circumſtances being fully diſcuſſed 
in a violent debate, the houſe ordered lord Lucas 
conſtable of the Tower, to produce the warrants of 
commitment, and the clerk of the king's-bench to 
deliver the affidavit of Aaron Smith, the court- 

| ſolicitor, upon which the lords had been remanded 
to priion. At the ſame time, the whole affair was 
referred to a committee, impowered to ſend for 
perſons, papers, and records. The judges were 
ordered to attend: Aaron Smith was examined 
1355 a touching 
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touching the evidence againſt the committed lords. A. C: 16944 


The committee reported their general reſolution, 


which produced a vehement diſpute. The opinion 


of the judges was unſatisfactory to both parties: 
the debate was referred to a committee of the 
whole houſe, in which it was reſolved; and decla- 


red, as the ſenſe of that aſſembly, that in purſuance 
of the Habeas- corpus act, it was the duty of the 
judges and goal-delivery, to diſcharge the priſoner 


on bail, if committed for high- treaſon, unleſs it 


be made appear, upon oath, that there are two 


witneſſes againſt the ſaid priſoner, who cannot be 
produced in that term, ſeſſions, or general goal - 


delivery. They likewiſe reſolved, it was the in- 


tention of the ſaid ſtatute, chat in caſe there ſhould 


be more than one priſoner to be bailed or remand- 


ed, there muſt be oath made, that there are two 


wants por each priſoner, otherwiſe he cannot 


be remanded to priſon. Theſe reſolutions were 
entered in the books, as ſtanding directions to all 
future judges, yet not without great oppoſition 
from the court: members. The next debate turned 
upon the manner in which the impriſoned lords 


ſhould be ſet at liberty. The conteſt became ſo 


warm, that the courtiers began to be afraid; and 
Fre an expedient, which was put in practice. 
he houſe adjourned to the ſeventeenth day of the 
month, and its next meeting was given to under- 
ſtand, that the king had diſcharged the impriſoned 
noblemen. After another warm debate, a formal 
entry was made in the journals, importing, That 
the houſe being inforined of his majeſty's having 
given directions for diſcharging the lords under 
bail in the king's bench, the debate about that 
matter ceaſed. The reſentment of the peers be- 
ing thus allayed, they proceeded to take his ma- 
jeſty's ſpeech into conſideration. e aot, 
| 2 Hh 2 | The 
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The com - 
mons pre- 


fent ad- 
d eſſes to 
the king 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
&: C1692 The commons having voted an addreſs of thanks, 


and another, praying that his majeſty's foreign al- 
liances ſhould be layed before them, voted. a bill 
for regulating trials in caſes of high treaſon. They 
paſſed a vote of thanks to admiral Ruſſel, his offi- 


and queen. cers and ſeamen, for the victory they had obtained; 


then proceeded to an inquiry, Why that victory 
had not been purſued? Why the deſcent had not 
been made? And why the trade had not been bet- 
ter protected from the enemy's cruiſers? The ad- 
miral having juſtified his own conduct, they com- 
manded the lords of the admiralty to produce copies 

of all the letters and orders whieh had been ſent 
to the admiral: they ordered Ruſſel to lay before 
them his anſwers; and the commiſſioners of the 
tranſports, victuallers, and office of ordnanee, to 
deliver in an account of their proceedings. Then 
they preſented addreſſes to the king and queen, 
acknowledging the favour of God in reſtoring him 
to his people; congratulating him upon his delive- 
rance from the ſnares of his open and ſecret ene- 
mies; and aſſuring him they would, according to 
his majeſty's deſire in his moſt gracious ſpeech, be 


always ready to adviſe and aſſiſt him in the ſupport 


of his government. The queen was thanked for 
her gracfous and prudent adminiſtration during his 
majeſty's abſence: they congratulated her on their 
ſignal deliverance from a Bold and cruel deſign 
formed for their deſtruction, as well as on the glo- 
rious victory which her fleet had gained; and they 
aſſured her that the grateful ſenſe they had of their 
happineſs under her government, ſhould always be 
20000009 in conſtant returns of duty and obe- 
Te OT | 


They acquit - After this formal compliment, the houſe, in- 


a mira 
Ruitcl, and 


ſtead of proceeding to the ſupplies, inſiſted upon 


reſolveto peruſing the treaties, public accounts, and eſti- 
mates, that they might be in a condition to adviſe, 
. N a TIES 4 48 


adviſe his 


majeſty. 
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as well as to aſſiſt his majeſty, Being indulged 4. C. 
with thoſe papers, they paſſed a previous vote, 
that a ſupply ſhould be given; then they began to 
concert their articles of advice. Some of the mem- 
bers loudly complained of partiality to foreign ge- 
nerals; and particularly reflected upon the into- 
lence of count Solmes, and his miſconduct at Steen- 
kirk. After ſome warm altercation, the houſe re- 
ſolved one article of their advice ſhould be, That 
his majeſty would be pleaſed to fill up ſuch vacan- 
cies as ſhould happen among the general officers, 
with ſuch only as were natives of his dominions ; 
and that the commander in chief of the Engliſh 
ſhould be an Engliſhman. Their next reſolu- 
tion implied, That many of the great affairs of 
the government having been for ſome time 
paſt unſucceſsfully managed, the ' houſe ſhould 
adviſe his majeſty to prevent ſuch miſchiefs for 
the future, by employing men of knowledge, 
ability, and integrity. Individual members in- 
veighed bitterly againſt cabinet- councils, as a no- 
velty in the Britiſh ſyſtem of government, by which 
the privy-council was juſtled out of its province. 
They complained that all the grievances of the 
nation proceeded from the vitious principles of the 
miniſtry : they obſerved, that he who oppoſed the 
eſtabliſhment, could not be expected to ſupport it 
with zeal. The earl of Nottingham was mention- 
ed by name; and the houſe roſolved that his ma- 
jeſty ſhould be adviſed, to employ in his councils 
ſuch perſons only whole principles obliged them to 
ſupport his rights againſt the late king, and all 
other pretenders. Marlborough's intereſt ſtill pre- 
dominated among the commons. His friend Ruſſel 
1 115 himſelf to the ſatisfaction of the houſe, 
and ſhifted the blame of the miſcarriage upon his 
enemy the earl of Nottingham, by declaring that 
1 H 3 twenty 
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4. C. 2692. twenty days elapſed between his firſt letter to that 
| nobleman and his lordſhip's anſwer. | The earl's 
friends, of whom there was a great number in the 
| houſe, eſpouſed his cauſe with great vigour, and 
even recriminated upon Ruſſel; ſo that a very 
violent debate enſued. Both parties agreed that 
there had been miſmanagement in the ſcheme of a 
deſcent. It was moved, that one cauſe of the miſ- 
carriage was the want of giving timely and neceſ- 
ſary orders, by thoſe to whom the management 
of the affair was committed. The houſe divided, 
and it was carried in the affirmative by one 
voice only. At the next ſitting of the committee, 
Sir Richard Temple propoſed they ſhould conſider 
how to pay the forces abroad, by means of Engliſh 
manufactures, without exporting money. They 
reſolved that the houſe ſhould be moved to appoint 
a committee to take this expedient into conſidera- 
tion. Sir Francis Winnington was immediately 
called upon to leave the chair; and the ſpeaker 
reſumed his place. All that had been done was 
now void, as no report had been made; and the 
committee was diſſolved. The houſe, however, 
revived it, and appointed a day for its ſitting; but, 
before it could reſume its eee admiral 
Ruſſel moved for its being adjourned, and all its 


purpoſes were defeated. | | 
They com- The court-agents had by this time interpoſed, 
py with a! and ſecured a majority by the infamous arts of cor- 
of the mi- TUption. , The commons no longer inſiſted upon 

_ pifry. their points of advice. Their whole attention was 
| now centered in the article of aſſiſtance. They 
granted about two millions for the maintenance of 

three and thirty thouſand ſeamen, the building of 

ſome additional ſhips of war, and the finiſhing of 
Plymouth-dock ; and ſeven hundred and fifty thou- 


ſand pounds to ſupply the deficiency of the quar- 
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terly poll. The eſtimates of the land-ſervice were 4. 1692 · 

not diſcuſſed without tedious debates, and warm 

diſputes. The miniſtry demanded fifty four thou- 

ſand men, twenty thouſand of whom ſhould be 

kept at home for the defence of the nation, while 

the reſt ſhould ſerve abroad in the allied army. 

Many members declared their averſion to a foreign 

war, in which the nation had no immediate con- 

cern, and ſo little proſpe& of ſucceſs. Others 
agreed, that the allies ſhould be aſſiſted on the con- 

tinent with a proportion of Britiſh forces; but 

that the nation ſhould act as auxiliary, not as a 

principal, and pay no more than what the people 

would chearfully contribute to the general expence. 

Theſe reflections, however, produced no other ef- 

fect than that of prolonging, the debate. Miniſ- 

terial influence had ſurmounted all oppoſition. 

The houſe voted the number of men demanded. 

Such was their ſervile complaiſance, that when 

they examined the treaties by which the Engliſh 

and Dutch contracted. equally with the German 

princes, and found that, ' notwithſtanding theſe 

rreaties, Britain bore two-thirds of the expence, 

they overlooked this flagrant inſtance of partiality, 

and enabled the king to pay the proportion. Nay, 

their maxims were ſo much altered, that, inſtead 

of proſecuting their reſentment againſt foreign ge- 

nerals, they aſſented to a motion that the prince of 

Wirtemberg, the major-generals Tetteau and L.a 

Foreſt, who commanded the Daniſh troops in the 

pay of the States-general, ſhould be indulged with | 
ſuch an addition to their appointments as would 

make up the difference between the pay of Eng- 

land and that of Holland. Finally, they voted | 

above two millions for the ſubſiſtence of the | 

land-forces, and for defraying extraordinary ex- 
pences attending the war upon the continent, in- 
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A. C. 1692. cluding ſubſidies to the electors of Saxony and Ha- 


The lords 
reſent an 
addreſs of 
advice to 


. Icking. 


nover. 14 5 p | 

The houſe of lords, mean while, was not free 
from animoſity and contention, The Marlborough 
faction exerted themſelves with great vivacity. They 
affirmed it was the province of their houſe to ad- 
viſe the ſovereign: like the commons, they inſiſted 
upon the king's having aſked their advice, becauſe 
he had mentioned that word in his ſpeech, though 


he never dreamed they would catch at it with ſuch 


eagerneſs, They moved, that the taſk of digeſting 
the articles of advice, ſhould be undertaken. by a 
Joint committee of both houſes : but all the depen- 
dents of the court, including the whole bench of 
biſhops, except Watſon of St. David's, were mar- 
ſhalled to oppoſe this motion, which was rejected 


by a majority of twelve; and this victory was fol- 


lowed with a proteſt of the vanquiſhed. Notwith- 
ſtanding this defeat, they profecuted their ſchemeof 
giving advice; and, after much wrangling and de- 
clamation, the houſe agreed in an addreſs or remon- 
ſtrance, adviſing and beſeeching his majeſty, That 
the commanding officer of the Britiſh forces ſhould 
be. an Engliſhman : That Engliſh officers might 
take rank of thoſe in the confederate armies wha 


did not belong to crowned heads: That the twenty 


thouſand men to be left for the defence of the 
kingdom ſhould be all Engliſh, and commanded 
by an Engliſh general: That the practice of preſ- 
ſing men for the fleet ſhould be remedied; and 
ſuch officers as were guilty of that practice ſhould 
be caſhiered and puniſhed: And laſtly, That no 
foreigners ſhould ſit at the board of ordnanee. 
This addreſs was preſented. to the king, who re- 
rare it coldly, and ſaid he would take it into con- 
ideration. 5 DO 
Then the lords reſolved to inquire into the miſ- 
garriage of the purpoſed deſcent, and called for " 
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the papers relating to that affair: but the aim of “ C. 1602. 


the majority was not fo much to rectify the errors Diſpute 1 
of the government, as to ſkreen Nottingham, and jord 


lords and 


cenſure Rufſel. That nobleman produced his own commons 

book of entries, together with the whole corref- {mira 
ndence between him and the admiral, whom he Ruſſel. 

verbally charged with having contributed to the 

miſcarriage of the expedition, This affair was re- 

ferred to a committee. Sir John Aſhby was exa- 

mined. The houſe directed the earl to draw up 

the ſubſtance of his charge ; and theſe papers were 

afterwards delivered to a committee of the com- 

mens, at a conference, by the lord preſident and 

the reſt of the committee above. They were of- 

fered for the inſpection of the commons, as they 

concerned ſome members of that houſe, by whom - 

they might be informed more fully of the particulars 

they contained. At another conference, which the 

commons demanded, their committee declared, 

in the name of the houſe, That they had read 

and well conſidered the papers which their lord- 

ſhips had ſent them, and which they now returned :. 

That, finding Mr. Ruſſel, one of their members, 

often mentioned in the ſaid papers, they had una- 

nimouſly refolved, That admiral Ruſſel, in his 

command of the fleets, during the laſt ſummer's 

expedition, had behaved with fidelity, courage, 

and conduẽt. The lords, irritated at this de- 

claration, and diſappointed in their reſentment 

againſt Ruſſel, deſired a free conference be- 

tween the committees of both houſes, in which the 

earl of Rocheſter told the commons, he was com- 

manded by the houſe of lords to inform them, that 

their lordſhips looked upon the late vote and pro- 

ceedings of the lower houſe, in returning their pa- 

pers, to be irregular and unparhamentary, as they 

had not communicated to their lordſhips the lights 

they had received, and the reaſons upon which 
FAR dei 
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4. c. 169 their vote was founded. A paper to the ſame 
pPurport was delivered to colonel. Granville, who 
promiſed to preſent it to the commons, and make 
a faithful report of what his lordſhip had ſaid. 
Thus the conference ended, and the inquiry was 
| Thecom- The lower houſe ſeemed to be as much exaſpe- 


-mons ad- 


mon ne rated againſt the earl of Nottingham as the lords 


king They were incenſed at Ruſſel. A motion was made, that 


eſtabliſh the 


lnd-tax his majeſty ſhould be adviſed to appoint ſuch com- 
and other miſſioners of the board of admiralty as were of 


impogtioas. Known experience in maritime affairs. Although 


this was over-ruled, they voted an addreſs to the 
king, praying, that for the future all orders for 
the management of the fleet, might paſs through 


the hands of the ſaid commiſſioners ; a proteſt by 


implication againſt the conduct of the ſecretary. 
The conſideration of ways and means was the next 
object that engroſſed the attention of the lower 
houſe. They reſolved that a rate of four ſhillings 
in the pound, for one year, ſhould be charged up- 
on all lands, according to their yearly value; as 
alſo upon all perſonal eſtates, and upon all offices 
and employments of profit, other than military officers 
in the army or navy. The act founded on this re- 
folution impowered the king to borrow money on 
the credit of it, at ſeven per cent. They further 
enabled him to raiſe one million on the general 


credit of the exchequer, by granting annuities. 
They laid ſeveral new duties on a variety of im- 


ports. They. renewed the laſt quarterly poll, pro- 
viding, that in caſe it did not produce three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, the deficiencies might be 
made up by borrowing on the general credit of the 
exchequer. They continued the impoſitions on 
wine, vinegar, tobacco, and ſugar, for five years; 
and thoſe. on Eaft-India goods for four years. They 
laid a new impoſition of eight per cent. on the ca- 
pital ſtock of the Eaſt- India company, oa at 

even 
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ſeven hundred and forty-four'thoufand pounds; of &. C. +692. 
one per cent. on the African; of five pounds on 
every ſhare of the ſtock belonging to the Lands: | 
ſon's-bay company; and they impowered his — 
jeſty to borrow five hundred thouſand pounds on 
theſe funds, which were expreſsly eſtabliſned for 
maintaining the war with vigour . 

The money bills were retarded in the apper Nurnet's 
houſe, by the arts of Hallifax, Mulgrave, and lahr 
other malcontents. They grafted a clauſe on the bythe hang- 
land- tax bill, importing, that the lords ſhould tax 
themſelves. It was adopted by the majority, and 
the bill ſent with this amendment to the commons, 
by whom it was unanimouſly rejected, as a flagrant 
attempt upon their privileges. They demanded a 
conference, in which they declared, that the clauſe 
in queſtion was a notorious encroachment upon the 


right the commons poſſeſſed, of regulating all mat- 


ters relating to ſupplies granted by parliament. 
When this report was debated in the houſe of lords, 


the earl of Mulgrave diſplayed uncommon powers 
of eloquence and argument, in perſuading the 
houſe, that by yielding to this claim of the com- 
mons, they would diveſt themſelves of their true 


greatneſs, and nothing would remain but the namt 
and ſhadow of a peer, which was but a pageant. 


Notwithſtanding all his oratory, the lords relin- 


quiſhed their clauſe, declaring at the ſame time, 
that they had agreed to paſs the bill without altera- 


tion, merely in "regard to the preſent urgent ſtate 
of affairs, as being otherwiſe of opinion, that they 


had a right to inſiſt upon their clauſe, A formal 


complaint being made in the houſe of commons 


againſt the pamphlet intitled, King William and 
Queen Mary Conquerors, as containing aſſertions 
* The French king hearing how li- couſin the prince of Orange is fixed in 


berally William was ſupplied, exclaim- the ſaddle-- but, no matter, the lait 
ed with ſome emotion, “ My little Louis d'or muſt carry it. b 
0 
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4. c. 1692, of dangerous conſequence to their majeſties, to the 
liberty of the ſubject, and the peace of the king- 
dom, the licenſer and printer were taken into cuſ. 
 _tody. The book being examined, they reſolved 
that it ſhould be burned by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman; and, that the king ſhould be 
moved to diſmiſs the licenſer from his employment. 
The fame ſentence they pronounced upon a paſtoral 
letter of biſhop Burnet, in which this notion of 
conqueſt had been at firſt aſſerted. The lords, in 
order t manifeſt their ſentiments on the ſame ſub- 
ject, reſolved, That ſuch an aſſertion was highly 
injurious to their majeſties, inconſiſtent with the 
principles on which the government was founded, 


and tending to the ſubverſion of the rights of the 


people. Bohun the licenſer was brought to the 
bar of the houſe, and diſcharged upon his own pe- 
tition, after having been reprimanded on his knees 
by the ſpeaker. | 
Proceedings Several members having complained that their ſer- 
of the lower vants had been kidnapped, and ſent to ſerve as ſol- 


houſe a- 
zainſt the diers in Flanders, the houſe appointed a committee 


Ferse o to enquire into the abuſes committed by preſs- 


kidn apping 
men for the maſters; and a ſuitable remonſtrance was preſent- 


fervice. "ed to the king, who expreſſed his indignation at 


this practice, and aſſured the houſe that the delin- 
quents ſhould be brought to exemplary puniſh- 
ment. Underſtanding, however, in the ſequel, that 
the methods taken by his majeſty for preventing 
this abuſe had not proved effectual, they reſumed 
their enquiry, and proceeded with uncommon vigour 
on the information they received. A great num- 
ber of perſons who had been preſſed, were diſcharg- 
ed by order of the houſe; and captain Winter, 
the chief undertaker for this method of recruiting 
the army, was carried by the ſerjeant before the 
lord chief. juſtice, that he might be proſecuted c- 
cording to law, 

Before 
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Before the heats occaſioned by this unpopular A. C. 1692» 1 
expedient were allayed, the diſcontent of the na- 1. % 
tion was further inflamed by complaints from Ire- houſes ad- 
land, where lord Sidney was ſaid to rule with def bing 3 . 
| potic authority . Theſe complaints were exhibited grievances | 
by Sir Francis Brewſter, Sir William Gore, Sir keln. | 
John Macgill, lieutenant Stafford, Mr. Stone, and | 
Mr, Kerne. They were examined at the bar of the 
houſe, and delivered an account of their grievances 
in writing. Both houſes concurredin this inquiry, 
which being finiſhed, they feverally preſented ad- | | 
drefles to the king. The lords obſerved, That 
there had been great abuſes in diſpoſing of the 
forfeited eftates : That protections had been grant- 
ed to the Iriſh not included in the articles of Lime- 
rick; fo that proteſtants were deprived of the be- 
nefit of the law againſt them: That the quarters of 
the army had not been payed according to the pro- 
viſion made by parhament : That a mayor had 
been impoſed upon the city of Dublin for two years 
ſucceſſively, contrary to the antient privileges and 
charter: That ſeveral perſons accuſed of murder 


had been executed without proof; and one Sweet- 
: man, the moſt guilty, diſcharged without proſecu- 
: tion, The commons ſpoke more treely in their 
t addreſs; they roundly explained the abuſes and miſ- 
© management of that government, by expoſing the 
proteſtanr ſubjects ro the free quarter and violence 


of a licentious army; by recruiting the troops with 
Iriſh papiſts, who had been in open rebellion againſt 
his majeſty ; by granting protections to Iriſh Ro- 
man catholics, whereby the courſe of the law was 
ſtopped ; by reverſing outlawries for high-treaſon, 
not comprehended in the articles of Limerick; by 
letting the forfeited eſtates at under- value, to the 
prejudice of his majeſty's revenue; by embezzling 
the ſtores left in the towns and garriſons by the late 
king James, as well as the effects belonging to for- 
feited 
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A. e. 6g2- feited eſtates, which might have been employed for 


the better preſervation of the kingdom ; and, 
finally, by making additions. to the articles of Li. 
merick, after the capitulation was ſigned, and the 
place ſurrendered. They moſt humbly beſought 


his majeſty to redreſs theſe — which had greatly 


encouraged the papiſts, and weakened the proteſ- 
tant intereſt in Ireland. The king gfciouſly re- 
ceived both addreſſes, and promiſed to pay a par- 
ticular regard to all remonſtrances that ſhould come 
from either houſe of parliament: but no material 
ſtep was taken againſt the lords Sidney, Athlone, 
and Coningſby, who appeared to have engroſſed 
great part of the forfeitures by grants from the 


crown; and even commiſſioner Culliford, who had 


been guilty of the moſt grievous acts of _ 
pen with impunity. 5 
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